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Newspaper work for most people has a pe- 
culiar fascination. To the ordinary reader its 
processes seem mysterious and its achieve- 
ments little short of marvellous. The re- 
porter, sure of entrance at scenes of interest 
and excitement where others are denied ad- 
mission, familiar, apparently, with all who are 
distinguished, either by their position or by 
their pre-eminent qualities, constantly close 
to human life in all its various phases, is an 
object of envy to thousands who would be glad 
if they could duplicate his delightful oppor- 
tunities. They do not realize how many diffi- 
cult and disagreeable tasks he is called upon to 
perform, and they have no idea how he does 
his work. Of the internal methods of the 
newspaper most people know practically noth- 
ing. The system of the great daily is so vast 
and complicated that to outsiders it cannot be 
easily explained, and the mystery that sur. 
rounds its achievements enhances for them its 
charm. For this reason authentic information 



about journalism as it is seen from the inside 
is generally desired, and now that a Chicago 
newspaper man has devoted a volume* authori- 
tatively explaining in detail how newspaper 
offices are organized and how newspaper work 
is done, his book is certain to be widely read. 

Young men and women who have the ambi- 
tion to enter newspaper work as a profession 
will, of course, be particularly attracted by 
Mr. Shuman's manual, but apart from this the 
great general public, always curious about 
journalistic methods, will turn to its pages 
with eager interest to find out how the thing is 
done. Mr. Shuman is in every way competent 
to give this generally desired information. 
His life has been devoted to newspaper work, 
and he has had experience in every depart- 
ment of a newspaper office and in practically 
every position, from that of typesetter on a 
country weekly to editorial writer on a great 
Chicago daily paper. In other words, he is a 
thorough all-around newspaper man, and in 
writing about journalism and journalistic 
methods he knows whereof he speaks. His 
present book takes the place of his former 
more elementary treatise, " Steps into Jour- 
nalism," which is now out of print. In a few 
cases the earlier work has been drawn upon 
for materials, although the language and treat- 
ment are entirely changed. " Steps into Jour- 
nalism" was for beginners alone. The present 
volume is intended to be of value to practical 
newspaper men of some experience, as well as 
to those who still stand on the threshold. 

Modern journalism in the United States be- 
gan, as Mr. Shuman shows, with the New 
York Herald, when the elder James Gordon 
Bennett realized that the American people 

♦Practical Journalism. A Complete Manual of the Best 
Newspaper Methods. By Edwin L.Shu man. 365 pp. Cloth, 
^1.37. New York: D. Applcton & Co. 1903. 
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want news rather than opinion, and set out to 
give them what they want. The development 
of the new journalism was pushed marvel- 
lously by the Civil War, creating suddenly an 
enormous demand for news, which the news- 
papers, revolutionized by Mr. Bennett's ex- 
ample, were ready to supply. Journalism then 
became an important business, if not, indeed, 
a profession. The collection of news was re- 
duced to a system — almost to an exact 
science — until to-day every event of impor- 
tance in the world is instantly recorded by the 
press. 

The evolution of the mechanical depart- 
ment necessarily kept pace with the develop- 
ment of the newspaper in general. The in- 
vention first of the cylinder and then of the 
multiple perfecting press, of the stereotyping 
process, of wood pulp paper, and of the type- 
setting machine, the general use of the tele- 
graph and the telephone, and the application 
of photography to the needs of newspapers 
have made easily possible to day what before 
the time of James Gordon Bennett, the elder, 
would have seemed an iridescent dream. 
Newspaper circulations have grown enorm- 
ously, and regarded simply as a business the 
publication of a newspaper in any of the large 
cities of the country to-day is an enterprise of 
impressive magnitude. Considering the 
amount of capital invested and the number of 
people employed, the publication of news- 
papers throughout the United States is one of 
the chief industries, if not the chief industry, 
of the country, and when the influence of the 
twenty thousand and more publications regu- 
larly issued in this country is considered, 
newspaper making must be regarded without 
question as the most important industry of all. 

Let us see, now, how newspaper work is 
done. As Mr. Shuman says, it is no small 
task merely to get a fair understanding of the 
organization and methods of a large news- 
paper. First of all, it is important to under- 
stand that the modern newspaper is a business 
enterprise, run primarily to make money and 
not for the purpose of preaching or propagat- 
ing any one's ideas. Its first object is to give 
the news, and so get a large circulation, which 
will enable it to get quantities of advertising. 



and thus bring financial profit to the publisher. 
Incidentally, the newspaper may have a public 
policy, and it may be more or less closely 
affiliated with some political party, but generally 
its policy and its affiliations are planned 
chiefly with the idea of making money, and 
are subservient to that. The modern news- 
paper, in other words, is conducted from the 
counting room, and its control is in the hands 
of the alert business man who provides or 
has secured the large capital required to carry 
on the enterprise, and whose chief concern in 
life is to get as large returns as possible. He 
seldom writes for his paper, although he may 
be wholly capable of doing so. He deals with 
its large policy, employing men in all depart- 
ments fitted to carry out his plan, and direct- 
ing their work as a general directs the opera- 
tions of his army. He is the manager of the 
paper, the publisher, controlling both the busi- 
ness and the editorial departments, the real 
editor-in-chief, although he is seldom referred 
to by that name. \ext to him in the news 
and editorial department comes the managing 
editor, who again may do little writing or none 
at all, but who has control of the writing 
force, and whose important duty it is to fur- 
nish the new ideas that the successful paper 
constantly demands. The managing editor's 
chief assistants are the city editor, who col- 
lects the local news; the telegraph or news 
editor, who has charge of the matter that 
comes by wire; and the various department 
editors — exchange, dramatic, musical, sport- 
ing, financial, commercial, real estate, art, 
literary, and others. The city editor has a 
corps of reporters under his charge, and the 
news editor has a corps of correspondents in 
the towns and villages of his especial territory 
and the cities of importance throughout the 
country. The city editor is responsible for all 
local matters. He plans the work of his re- 
porters, assigns some of them to regular sta- 
tions at important news centres — the courts, 
the police stations, the state house, and the 
city hall, for instance — and keeps the others 
busy with special assignments given to them 
from time to time as he learns of matters that 
it is necessary to investigate. The telegraph 
editor deals with correspondents outside the 
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city in which the paper is published, receives 
from them telegraphic ofEers of the news that 
comes to their attention, and gives them direc- 
tions as to how much to send. Sometimes the 
managing editor gives direct attention to this 
work. After collecting the news the telegraph 
editor and his assistants edit it for publica- 
tion, throwing away vast quantities of it, 
condensing the rest wherever possible, and 
writing the headlines to prepare it for publica- 
tion. Through the city editor, and the tele- 
graph editor, and the department editors, the 
papers get practically all the news they print, 
with the exception of that which they receive 
from the Associated Press, which, for the pur- 
poses of this article, may be regarded as the 
most efficient correspondent on the telegraph 
editor's staff, since it furnishes day and night 
a never-ending summary of the news of the 
whole world. The department editors may be 
regarded really as high-grade reporters, since 
each is expected to furnish the news that comes 
directly within his department. They are re- 
sponsible direct to the managing editor, and 
many of them have assistants. The exchange 
editor, for instance, is expected, with the aid 
of his assistants, to read the hundreds of news- 
papers received daily in exchange, for the 
benefit of everybody in the office — that is to 
say, he is expected to cut from them for the 
assistance of his fellow-workers everything 
that anybody on the staff requires for his work. 
To the news editor, or the city editor, he gives 
news found in other papers that may not have 
been received direct from correspondents or 
reporters. To the managing editor he gives 
suggestions and ideas that occur to him or 
come to his attention in reading other papers. 
To each of the other departments he turns over 
all clippings relating to the work of those de- 
partments, and finally, he prepares for reprint- 
ing in his paper vast quantities of miscellaneous 
matter of interest — poems, jokes, anecdotes, 
special articles of all kinds, to be quoted with 
due credit. The dramatic editor has charge 
of things theatrical, is responsible for all news 
regarding theatres and actors, writes criticisms 
of the most important dramatic performances 
himself, and assigns assistants to do the less 
important critiques. The musical editor treats 



musical matters in the same way. The sport* 
ing editor deals with the sports, with the aid 
of assistants who make a specialty of baseball, 
yachting, boxing, golf, lawn tennis, rowing, and 
other varieties of sport. The financial editor 
deals with the stock exchange ; the commercial 
editor, with business interests; the literary 
editor, with new books and magazines ; the 
real estate editor, with building improvements 
and the sale of real estate ; the household edi- 
tor, with cooking recipes and matters supposed 
to be of interest to women ; the librarian, with 
the accumulation of books and clippings likely 
to be useful for reference, particularly the 
collection of biographical matter and pictures 
and information that are likely to* be needed 
some day. Under the control of the managing 
editor also are the editorial writers, each of 
whom has his assigned work day by day in fill- 
ing the editorial columns of the paper. The 
art department is an important feature, duly 
organized with its responsible head and numer- 
ous assistants. 

Throughout the office, from managing editor 
down to the newest cub reporter, every man 
knows his work and does his part daily, all 
working together for the production of the 
complete newspaper. System prevails every- 
where, and the whole force works together with 
the precision and effectiveness of a marvellous 
machine. 

*' How can I get a.position on a newspaper ? " 
is a question commonly asked by young men 
and women who are especially interested in 
newspaper work. Mr. Shuman points out that 
on a large newspaper there is no place for 
inexperienced assistants. It is practically 
useless for a green hand, even though he be a 
college graduate or a well-informed business 
man, to apply to a big city daily for a position. 
Such papers pay good salaries, and they want 
none but experts. They have no time to train 
raw recruits. To begin newspaper work, one 
must apply to the smaller papers, the country 
weeklies, or the small-city dailies. There the 
business can be learned, with little or no pay 
at first, and the man who shows aptitude can 
make progress ; so that after he has gained 
experience he can apply, with some chance of 
success, for a vacancy on some larger paper. 
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For persons in large cities, it is sometimes 
practicable to start with special articles for the 
Sunday papers, but the task of winning an 
entrance at that door is a long one and full of 
rebuffs and discouragements for beginners. 
They usually begin by writing essays on some 
ancient or abstruse subject, and they meet 
many bitter disappointments before they learn 
that a newspaper has no use for a learned dis- 
quisition on " The Pharoahs of Egypt " or on 
"The Innateness of Religiosity." In time, 
they may learn to study the paper for which 
they are attempting to write, and thus grope 
their way toward success, but the process as a 
whole is slow and tedious. The current of 
promotion naturally flows from the country 
toward the city. The thirteen thousand coun- 
try weeklies in the United States are the 
primary schools in which men are trained for 
the higher positions in journalism. Practical 
experience in newspaper work is the only 
competent teacher of journalism. Some help 
can be had from the journalistic courses now 
springing up in the larger universities. Cor- 
respondence schools of journalism also may 
give some useful aid, if they are conscien- 
tiously conducted, but newspaper work can- 
not be learned thoroughly, completely, and to 
the best advantage under present conditions 
outside of a newspaper office. How it may be 
when the Pulitzer school of journalism is in 
operation, time alone can show. 

Having described the general system of a 
newspaper office in a large city, Mr. Shuman 
takes up in detail the different departments, 
and shows how newspaper work is done. His 
chapter on ** The "Reporter at Work" gives 
typical examples of newspaper experience, 
and is full of useful suggestions to beginners. 
In the next chapter, " The Plan of a News 
Story," he points out that a news article — or 
" story," as it is called — is constructed upon 
plans and specifications of its own, which may 
be defined as clearly as those governing a 
poem or a novel. In Its aim and in its form, 
the newspaper article 2s the exact opposite of 
a sermon or a tale of fiction. The well-con- 
structed sermon, novel, or drama begins with 
the less important details, and works up to a 
climax near the end in which the vital point 



of the whole produttion is revealed. The 
well-constructed news story begins with its 
most important fact and ends with the least 
important. The novelist conceals his message 
as long as possible. The newspaper writer 
tells forth his message as quickly as words 
will let him. The fiction writer begins at the 
beginning and follows the course of events 
chronologically until he reaches his dramatic 
climax. The reporter puts his climax into his 
first sentence. This is the most important 
professional secret that can be imparted to the 
beginner. 

*• Put the point of your whole story," says 
Mr. Shuman, "into the first sentence, and the 
shorter the sentence, the better. Whether 
the story be two columns or two inches long, 
cram the marrow of it into the first paragraph. 
Banish the school-essay idea that there must 
be an introduction or preliminary explanation 
of any kind. Put your best, strongest, most 
startling statement first, and follow it with a 
few other brief sentences, summing up the 
whole matter, so that the rest of the article 
might be 'killed' and the story still be 'cov- 
ered.* Every newspaper report should answer 
the questions. * What .^ Who? Where? 
When? Why?* and should do it in the first 
paragraph as nearly as possible. This is the 
first and greatest commandment in the matter 
of journalistic style, and the penalty of break- 
ing it is the waste basket and swift oblivion." 

Lack of knowledj^e of this simple law of 
journalism will account for the failure of many 
would-be reporters. It also .will account for 
the frequent rejection of news stories con- 
tributed by well-educated outsiders, such as 
clergymen or school teachers. Every person 
who expects ever to write anything for a news- 
paper will be the gainer by realizing the facts 
here stated. The usual mistake is to ht^^in 
the story at the chronological beginning', in- 
stead of at the point of greatest interest. 
Another error is to forget to mention one of 
the three essentials — the actors, the phK e, 
and the time. The beginner cannot go far 
wrong if he gets these three things into his 
first sentence, and the nub of the whole stoiy 
into his first paragraph. Two potent causes 
have cast the American newspaper article into 
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this form. One is the tremendous volume of 
news demanding a place in the press, making 
swift curtailing of articles necessary; the 
other is the wish to catch the eye of the 
reader, fix his attention, and give him a chance 
to get the gist of the story at a glance, if he 
has not the time or desire to go into details. 

In the chapter entitled ** How the News is 
Gathered," Mr. Shuman gives information 
about the Associated Press, and adds some 
suggestions to newspaper men in small towns 
about selling news by telegraph to the big city 
dailies. The proper way is to send at the 
earliest possible moment a short telegram, 
called a " query," giving the pith of the whole 
story in two or three lines, and asking the 
editor whether or not he wants the article. 
This dispatch may always be sent ** collect" — 
that is, at the expense of the paper. If no 
reply is received, there is nothing more to do, 
unless it be to try some other paper. If an 
answer comes, it will probably be within an 
hour, and will specify the length of the dispatch 
desired. Whatever the limit of words, the 
correspondent in writing his dispatch should 
try to come as close to it as possible. Of 
course correspondents should offer news only 
when it is important from the city paper's 
point of view, and good judgment must be 
exercised ir^this respect. 

After chapters devoted to *' Editors and Their 
Methods " and " Qualifications for Journalism,*' 
Mr. Shuman gives a chapter to "The Sunday 
Supplement," in which he makes many sug- 
gestions of value to writers, not regularly 
connected with newspapers, who wish to con- 
tribute special articles to the Sunday press. 
The preparation of the feature sections of the 
Sunday papers, as he points out, is in the 
hands of the Sunday editor, who usually works 
every day in the week except Sunday. The 
matter with which the Sunday supplements are 
tilled is of a nature half-way between that of 
the daily paper and that of a popular monthly 
magazine. It is miscellany of a more or less 
newsy nature, treating current topics more at 
length than is possible in a week-day [edition. 
Articles of this kind are known technically as 
" Sunday specials," and they are generally 
paid for by the column, the average rate, per- 



haps, being five dollars for two thousand words. 
The writing of special articles is something 
that may be done by outside contributors. The 
Sunday paper, like the monthly magazine, is 
open to any bright writer who can produce 
what the editor happens to want at the particu- 
lar moment when he desires it. It must be 
remembered, however, that every . Sunday 
editor has his staff of experienced helpers, to 
whom he gives suggestions and assignments, 
covering all the chief topics that he wishes to 
treat each week. It follows, naturally, that 
ther'e is little space left for the outsider. His 
matter must be of exceptional novelty or time- 
liness in order to find a place in the Sunday 
editor's columns. 

Timeliness is the essence of value in all 
newspaper work, and the " Sunday special " 
affords no exception. So far as possible every 
special story should have its peg of news to 
hang upon. ** News," however, must be re- 
garded in the broad sense of Mr. Smalley's 
definition — "It is what people will want to 
read to-morrow morning." Any topic with 
human interest in it may be acceptable.to the 
Sunday editor. What he wants is something 
that not only you would like to read but that 
half the people on your street would like to 
read on Sunday morning. 

The special article presents one avenue of 
access to a regular position on a newspaper 
staff. There are two ways in which an outsider 
may approach the editor with matter of this 
kind. Oue is to go to him and give him a brief 
verbal outline of one or more subjects which 
seem to give promise of good stories, and to 
ask him whether he could use an article on one 
of these topics. In most cases he will say 
" No." The other way is to go ahead and 
write out a story and send it to him for his 
acceptance or rejection. The finished article 
will have exactly as good a chance when sent 
by mail as if you handed it to the editor in 
person and took up his time telling what you 
have written, or what you think of your own 
production. All specials, or sketches, or fiction 
talfes intended for use in the Sunday paper 
should be addressed to the Sunday editor, and 
not, as so many beginners mistakenly imagine, 
to the literary editor. The literary editor of 
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a newspaper is the book reviewer, and usually 
he has nothing to do with contributions in* 
tended for publication in the paper. 

If a special article is rejected by the first 
editor to whom it is offered, it should be sub- 
mitted promptly to the editor of another paper, 
always with the necessary postage for return, 
and this process should be continued until the 
story finds the right place, or until its unfitness 
is fully demonstrated. With " space " stories 
of this kind, as with magazine articles, the 
author must expect many rejections, as a 
matter of course. Persistency counts for a 
great deal, and the special writer has need of 
a liberal share of it. The chief difficulty is 
the same as that which confronts the maga- 
zine writer : One never can be sure of what is 
going to meet the tastes and wishes of the 
editor. There is an inevitable percentage of 
wasted work. The best that one can do is to 
study carefully the nature of the articles the 
periodical has published in the past and write 
something — not like anything that has been 
published — that will conform as nearly as 
possible to what seems to be the editor's 
standard. The outsider cannot reasonably 
hope to make a living by writing Sunday 
specials. The real value of the work in most 
instances is that it affords a foothold, and 
opens up a way to steady work at some kind 
of steady wages. The Sunday special offers a 
short cut, rough and thorny, into regular jour- 
nalism. It is not so good a mode of entrance 
as the way that lies through the country news- 
paper office and the local room, but it is the 
best that is open to many persons, and it is 
perfectly legitimate. 

< The Sunday special, while it is subjected to 
a less exacting literary standard than magazine 
work, has to conform to definite requirements 
of its own. Its length should be commensu- 
rate with the importance of the subject, and 
the shorter it is, the better is the chance of 
selling it. It is generally useless to offer an 
article containing more than three thousand 
words. Special efforts should be made to 
give sparkle and life to the article, and bits of 
dialogue breaking up the monotonous solidity 
of the column, if cleverly done, will add to its 
salability. Sketches or photographs for use 



as illustrations will help wonderfully in getting 
the favor of the editor. Photographs are 
more acceptable than drawings. 

** Select subjects that you know about," 
says Mr. Shuman to the would-be writer of 
Sunday specials, "and that everybody else 
does not know. Avoid religious doctrines 
entirely. Cultivate a cheery and generous, 
rather than a censorious spirit. Remember 
that humor and good natured wit always are 
the best of material, and as elsewhere in the 
world will win a hearing where staid and 
sober wisdom is left to wait without the gates. 
The heavy magazine essay has little chance of 
acceptance, however finished or deeply pon- 
dered. Never forget that persons are more 
important than things. A new anecdote about 
a prominent man or woman is almost always 
salable. The human interest is universal; 
the interest in scenery is limited. Travels 
are not in demand. A story that throws new 
light on the inside workings of the last politi- 
cal convention will be sought eagerly, whereas 
new details of the greatest battle of the Revo- 
lution will have difficulty in finding a place in 
a newspaper. There is a never-ceasing rivalry 
among editors to get any news that may have 
bearing upon an approaching event of impor- 
tance." 

Serious poetry is in slight demand among 
American newspapers. Many prosperous 
papers make it a rule not to buy poems of any 
kind. Most l^papers, however, are willing 
without payment to print good verse, append- 
ing the author's name to it. As a means of 
securing a local reputation, the writing of 
serious verse for newspapers has some prac- 
tical value, but its paying qualities end there 
so far as journalism is concerned. There are, 
however, a few papers that pay a fair price for 
good poems of especial human interest. 

With jokes and humorous jingles the oppor- 
tunity is much more encouraging. There is a 
regular and steady market for choice brands 
of such staples at all seasons of the year. 
But they must be really bright or funny. 

Taking up the subject of " Women in News- 
paper Work," Mr. 

there are less than three hundred regularly 
employed newspaper women in the United 
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States. They stand on exactly the same basis 
as the men, and they hold their positions simply 
because they can do their work fully as well as 
men could do it. . . . The only real staples of 
journalism are news, politics, and business. 
In none of these can women compete on even 
terms with men. The woman who is a special, 
ist on some subject has the best chance, but 
even she is at a disadvantage, because of the 
perpetual change of fads in the newspaper 
office. 

" Acrobatic journalism, otherwise known as 
yellow journalism, employs more women and 
gives them better pay than the conservative 
newspapers, but it is a hard and unpleasant 
taskmaster. A young woman may earn from 
$50 to $100 for a week for a while on one of 
the large sensational journals in New \ork, 
but she can do so only by going to all sorts of 
risky places, and by doing things for which 
she will often feel inclined to despise herself. 
One woman secures a story by having herself 
hoisted by a rope from the street to the top of 
the highest skyscraper building and then 
describing her sensations in print, with illus- 
trations. Another earns her money by making 
a billoon ascension. A third is sent to see a 
man hanged, and describes * A Hanging as It 
Looks to a Woman.' A fourth is commanded 
to walk up and down a certain street after night 
and see whether she is arrested. This glimpse 
of the work is enough to convince almost any- 
body that the money is dearly earned. 

"Reportorial work under the best conditions 
rubs the bloom off a woman much more quickly 
than school teaching or employment in a busi- 
ness office. The paper takes all her time, all 
her strength, and robs her of almost all social 
life, and of many feminine characteristics. No 
woman can succeed in regular newspaper work 
unless she loves the pen better than anything 
else, and is willing to devote all her time, 
energy, and ability to it. Whether the sacrifice 
in doing so will not be greater than the gain is 
a question which every woman of journalistic 
ambition must decide for herself. 

"A woman with genuine literary talents 
really has a better chance as a beginner if she 
devotes herself to writing verses, stories, and 
humorous and pathetic sketches for the maga- 



zines and Sunday papers than if she attempts 
to get a place in straight news-gathering. 
Such work requires more talent than reporting, 
but it is work in which a woman has exactly an 
even chance with men. The average ^oman is 
better fitted for writing fiction than fact. As 
novelists women are now commanding as large 
a share of success as men. Feminine writers, 
also, are especially fitted to weave entertaining 
tales for children. The juvenile departments 
maintained in some papers are ideal fields for 
the cultivation of feminine talent. Moreover, 
success as a writer of stories, sketches, or 
poems means comparatively easy access to 
journalism afterward, if desired. Probably 
more women have entered journalism through 
literature than have entered literature through 
journalism. They have to work for years to 
make names for themselves, even after their 
matter begins to be accepted, but they are not 
subjected to the unsexing process through 
which the woman reporter must go, and if they 
succeed, they have the credit for it over their 
own names, while the newspaper reporter 
of either sex remains anonymous to the 
last. 

" Should a woman give up her position as a* 
school teacher, for instance, in order to carry 
out her desire to be a writer? Certainly not, 
until she has secured good evidence that she 
can support herself with a pen. Why a woman 
who can get $800 a year for teaching should 
wish to take up the harder work of newspaper 
reporting is difficult to understand. It is 
easier to see why a woman with literary talent 
should wish to write for magazines or other 
periodicals over her own name. In any case, 
the right thing for her to do is to try her powers, 
without letting go her hold on her existing 
source of income." 

The closing chapters of Mr. Shuman's book 
treat of the newspaper art department, common 
errors in writing, advertisement writing, solic- 
iting advertisements, editing a country paper, 
the law of libel, and the law of copyright. 
*' Practical Journalism " should be read by 
every one who is thinking of taking up news- 
paper work, and even experienced newspaper 
men will find in it suggestions of real value. 

Boston, Mass. William H. Hills, 
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found Mrs. Hains lashed to the mast, and 
shortly after the rescue the yacht went down. 
The next shipwreck story by Mr. Hains 
should have no lack of genuine local color. 
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Short, practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for The 
Writer. Readers of the magazine are invited 
to join in making it a medium of mutual help, 
and to contribute to it any ideas that may 
occur to them. The pages of The Writer 
are always open for any one who has anything 
helpful and practical to say. Articles should 
be closely condensed ; the ideal length is about 
1,000 words. 

*** 

T. Jenkins Hains, the writer of sea stories, 
has had an unexampled opportunity to gather 
material for future work. While on a yacht- 
ing trip in December, he was shipwrecked, 
and for five days his shattered yacht drifted at 
the mercy of the sea, the hull filled with 
water and the waves dashing over her deck 
continually. When the rescuers came, they 



In a review of Haldane Mac Fall's "The 
Masterfolk," the critic of the PhilaiUlphia 
Evening Telegraph sums up so well the impor- 
tant qualifications of the novelist, and at the 
same time points out so clearly some common 
faults of writers, that the review is well worth 
quoting. Mr. Mac Fall, he says, has the mak- 
ings of a great novelist. " Keen, penetrating 
observation ; close, subtle analysis ; deep 
study of underlying forces he has, together 
with the power of drawing striking portraits; 
vital character studies, and vivid bits of de- 
scription. For a terse, graphic, picturesque 
presentment of life in the heart of London; 
for a living, moving, stirring group of active 
humanity showing a wonderful variety of 
types, all vital and convincing; for bright, 
bantering talk, quick repartee, serious phi- 
losophy and pretty romance, the reader will 
seek far to find the equal of ' The Masterfolk ' 
in recent literature. 

"And yet," the critic goes on to say, 'the 
book is unsatisfactory, exasperating, and pro- 
voking to a degree. The writer is evidently in 
love with George Meredith and makes him 
most handsome tribute in the form of dedica- 
tion. Also, he has read and studied Dickens 
and Thackeray, and instead of letting his own 
genius have full sway, he has gone and saddled 
himself with a composite burden of other 
men's styles. He is like one author here, 
another there, and a third in another place, 
with the result that his work is scrappy and 
ineffective where it ought to be stunning. If 
there were not so much real good in it, so 
much original force of character that all the 
adaptations of style that are piled upon it can- 
not destroy, it would not be worth while to 
wade through it, for it is unconscionably long. 
Four hundred and forty octavo pages are too 
much for any one novel nowadays. We have 
not time for such, life is too short. The pad- 
ding in it is a survival of the old English tra- 
ditional three-volume novel, only that has gone 
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out of fashion; so most works are published 
in one book these days, but the habit of * fill- 
ing up* remains, to the detriment of the work. 
If this author will forget that he ever read 
anything, and just write what he learns from 
the book of daily life, he will become a leader 
in the land, for he has the germ of greatness, 
but he does not want to handicap it with bor- 
rowed manners or bury it under a waste of 
needless words." 

«•• 

Rudyard Kipling was thirty-eight years old 
December 30. It is hard to realize that he is 
so young. 

*** 

" A typographical error is a hard thing to 
find in a proof-sheet," says the editor of the 
y unction City^ O Republic^ "but in the 
printed paper it looms up like a fat lady in a 
group of vegetarians." Writers can do much 
to reduce the number of misprints by taking 
pains always to make their copy legible. 

w. H. H. 
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It is time for every citizen 
to Mt together. — St. Joseph 
(Jklo.) Gazette. 



It is time for all good citi- 
zens to get together. 



Bryan and Choate joke one 
another. — Boston Globe. 



Bryan and Choate joke each 
other. 



He suggested that perhaps, 
if they could hold off a little, 
that it might, be better. — 
Boston Journal. 



He suggested that perhaps, 
if they could hold off a ittle, 
it might be better. 



FIVE EDITORS INTERVIEWED. 



Some questions put by the New York Times 

Saturday Review to the editors of some of the 

leading magazines are of interest to writers, 

iDScause the answers indicate the feeling of the 

editors toward certain kinds of contributions. 

The editors were asked to express their opin- 

lons briefly regarding *' timely" articles, the 

long serial, ordered and proffered manuscripts, 

»iiagazine poetry, and the short story. Those 

'^Jvho replied are Bliss Perry, editor of the 

-Atlantic Monthly; Robert N. Johnson, asso- 

•ciate editor of the Century ; Colonel George 

Vlarvey, of Harper'' s and the North American 



Review; S. S. McClure, of Mc Clure's Maga- 
zine; and Edward Bok, of the Ladies' Home 
Journal. 

The first question was: "Is the tendency 
toward the * timely * article in the monthly maga- 
zines growing or diminishing? " To this Col- 
onel Harvey replied: "Growing, I should say, 
in all except Harper's Magazine'' Mr. John- 
son said: "There is undoubtedly a growing 
tendency toward the * timely ' article in some 
quarters, and I believe it not to be to the detri- 
ment of the magazines that they should have in 
mind the psychological moment; but it is 
possible to carry this tendency to excess, and 
to fatigue the reader with actualities." Mr. 
McClure : "If anything, the tendency toward 

* timely' articles is»increasing. It has always 
been the policy of McClure' s to take up such 
subjects as are enlisting the public interest; so 
much so that the magazine has been defined as 

* National Journalism."* Mr. Perry questioned 
whether there was a " uniform type " of 
monthly magazine. ""Magazines," he said, 
" that make a specialty of * timeliness * are con- 
stantly perfecting their machinery for discuss- 
ing contemporary events. Relatively, there- 
fore, many of the older magazines seem less 
timely than they did ten years ago. Actually 
they are more timely." Mr. Bok replied: 
" Undoubtedly, the public likes timeliness in 
its literature, whether in a monthly or a daily, 
but it stands to reason that as the magazines 
increase in circulation, necessitating an earlier 
date of going to press, the * timely ' article will 
become more difficult to give with any security 
of its being timely UDon publication. And as 
between many copies and no • timely ' articles, 
or few copies and timeliness, is there a choice ? 
Editors like a few of the luxuries of life as well 
as authors." 

To the second question : " Are long serials 
as much in favor as they were, or are novel - 
readers now generally inclined to await publica- 
tion in book form?" Mr. Johnson replied: 
" I think that among readers in the cities long 
serials are less in favor than in the days of 
leisurely reading. At the same time we have 
no conclusive evidence on this point. The 
readers of the Century are not of the class that 
write much to the editor. Readers Uvvtv^ '5k\iX 
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of the cities, to whom the coming of a maga- 
zine is more of an event, probably still like the 
serial form, with its charm of arrest, anticipa- 
tion, and return ; but this, of course, depends 
upon the character of the serial itself." Colonel 
Harvey said : *' The long serial is no longer 
essential." Mr. Bok : "Our experience is that 
thj shorter serial of five parts, as a limit, is the 
popular standard, so far as length of serials is 
concerned." Mr. McClure : "Yes. Many 
novel readers follow a serial through and read 
again — or at any rate, purchase — in book 
form." Mr. Perry : ** Theoretically, there is 
little or no reason for serials under modern 
conditions of book and magazine publication. 
Practically a first-rate one justifies itself, but 
only a first-rate one." 

The third question was : "JDo you regard 
the publication of poetry in monthly maga- 
zines as a response to a public demand, or 
merely as the survival of an old custom? In 
other words, would any magazine lose prestige 
if it stopped publishing poetry.?" To this Mr. 
Bok replied : " No magazine of general liter- 
ature has ever published so little poetry as 
the Ladies* Home yournalj still we live!" 
Mr. McClure: "If there is not an actual de- 
mand, there is at least a warm appreciation of 
good verse among the readers of magazines. 
Some publications would undoubtedly lose 
prestige and friends by cutting off their verse ; 
UDon others the effect would be practically 
nil." Mr. Perry: "When our poets quit 
marking time and begin to march again, it 
would be a pity if they could not find the 
magazine roads open. Meantime, it is they 
who are losing prestige rather than the maga- 
zines." Mr. Johnson : " I believe that the 
public," which in general is indifferent to poetry 
and short stories in book form, would look 
with less favor upon any magazine which 
should entirely eschew either of these two at- 
tractive features. The American people, in 
spite of their commercialism, have much 
sentiment, and I believe that, in a more or less 
shame-faced way, they are fond of verse, and 
that this taste will increase as we get, first, 
better poetry, and, second, better criticism of 
poetry, if, indeed, I do not reverse the true 
order in which they are likely to come." 



Colonel Harvey thinks that any magazine that 
should stop publishing poetry might lose pres- 
tige, possibly, but no subscribers. 

The fourth question put to the editors was : 
"How large a proportion of the descriptive 
and historical articles published by your maga> 
zine in the course of the year are ordered by 
the editor and based on ideas given by him to 
the writers.?" To this Mr. Perry answered: 
"The last time the Atlantic analyzed the 
source of the articles for a given year almost 
exactly one-third 6f them were the result of 
direct editorial suggestion. Another third 
were sent by regular contributors who 
allowed this magazine through consultation to 
select from their current work. The remain- 
ing third were entirely unsolicited." Mr. 
McClure said: "More than seventy-five per 
cent, of the articles published in McClure'' s 
represent the ideas and suggestions of the edi- 
torial staff." Colonel Harvey : " About four 
in five of the articles printed in the North 
American Review y Harper'' s Magazine ^ and 
Harper'^s Bazaar are ordered by the editors.'' 
Mr. Johnson replied : " It is impossible to give 
data in response to this question, but I may 
say that we generally find that the ordered 
article is less likely to turn out well. Writers 
unconsciously are less on their mettle than 
when writing from an original impulse and 
with an uncertain market, and, if truth must 
be told, are less likely to be conscientious in 
their work. There is, moreover, an element 
of unfairness to the editor in asking him to 
speculate upon the result of these ventures* 
Such articles are often written to time as well 
as to order, and the disarrangement of one's 
menu by a poor dish which arrives late need 
not be enlarged upon. The most trying thing 
in editing is to have a well-conceived idea 
which has been placed in apparently compe- 
tent hands turn out at the last moment unex- 
pectedly wrong in execution — not bad enough 
to be excluded, but not good enough to have 
the desired significance." 

To the last question : " Does the supply of 
good short stories equal the demand.?" Mr. 
McClure replied : " Certainly not. Neither in 
short fiction nor in any other product of man's 
brain does the good supply equal the demand."" 
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Colonel Harvey and Mr. Bok both answered 
in the negative. Mr. Bok said: "It takes a 
mighty good while, you know, to write a good 
short story, and generally about half an hour 
to read it. So how could the supply ever equal 
the demand ? " Mr. Perry*s answer may seem 
to some something like some of the responses 
of the Delphic oracle. He said : "Barring out 
thosB works of genius which are not -often 
written to order, I should say that short stories 
illustrate the law of the equivalence of supply 
and demand better than anything else in litera- 
ture. The demand being what we know it is, 
the merchant must supply it, as he will supply 
saddles and pale ale for Bombay or Calcutta." 
To sum up, then, it would seem that, in spite 
of dissenting voices, the weight of editorial 
opinion in the magazines is in favor of increas- 
ing the number of •* timely" articles; it is 
against the verse and the serial, and for the 
short story; and editors find the ordered 
article the more satisfactory. 



WRITERS OF THE DAY. 



Helen Sherman Griffith, author of "The 
Face in the Crowd," in the December Shsrt 
Stories^ is a niece of General Sherman and of 
Secretary John Sherman. She was born in 
Des Moines, Iowa, and passed her school days 
in Cincinnati, Ohio. After .extensive Euro- 
pean travel she married and settled in Phila- 
delphia. Mrs. Griffith has been successful in 
the production of more than a dozen plays, 
two books for girls, entitled, respectively, 
**Her Father^s Legacy," and "Her Wilful 
Way," both published by the Penn Publishing 
CTompany, of Philadelphia, and several short 
stories, which have appeared in Short Stories^ 
the Gentlewoman^ the Churchman^ and other 
txiagazines. Lippincotfs Magazine will soon 
publish a novelette, entitled "Incognito," 
which is Mrs. Griffith's most ambitious work. 



Edward Mumford, whose story, '*As Con- 
ducted by Minerva," was printed in Frank 
Leslie's Popular Monthly for December, is the 
bursar of the University of Pennsylvania, and 
writes only in such spare time as he can gain 
from his arduous duties. Mr. Mumford says 



that his interest in writing has been greatly 
stimulated by his connection with a little club 
in Philadelphia — a very modest club indeed, 
known to its few members as the "Write- 
about." Among those who have been asso- 
ciated with this club are Paschal H. Coggins, 
rquite well-known through the Youth's Com 
panion. Harper's Monthly, and the Atlantic; 
Francis Churchill Williams, author of "J. 
Devlin, Boss," and "The Captaih "; Edward 
Robins, who has written several good boys* 
books and some plays; Arthur Lewis Tubbs, 
who is also a play-writer; and A. H. Quinn, 
who wrote a volume of college stories. Mr. 
Mumford adds that nearly everything he has 
written has been read to the Club, and that al- 
though he has n't always agreed with its frank, 
untrarnmeled criticisms, he has found them 
very helpful. 

Esther Waggaman Neill, whose story, "A 
Politician's Daughter," appeared in the Christ- 
mas number of Frank Leslie's Popular 
Monthly, is the daughter of a well-known 
writer, Mary T. Waggaman, and the wife of 
Professor Charles P. Neill, of the Catholic 
University at Washington. She is a native of 
Washington and has spent most of her life 
there. Her stories have appeared in the Puri- 
tan and Donahoe's Magazine. 



Sarah Endicott Ober, whose story, " Her 
Love and Its Memories," was printed in the 
New England Magazine for November, is a 
sister of Frederick A. Ober, the author and 
traveler. Her home was formerly in Beverly, 
Mass. She studied art in Boston for several 
years, and has done some illustrating for her 
brother's articles, but she gave up her artistic 
ambitions to work among the "poor whites" 
and the "mountaineers" in the South under 
the auspices of the American Missionary 
Association. After six years, ill health com- 
pelled her to give up this work, and for several 
years she spoke of the work in the churches 
of New England, and also in some of the col- 
leges and academies. She has had stories 
published in the Independent, the Youth's 
Companion, and Short Stories, and three 
years ago the Congregational Publishing Com- 
pany published a book by her, entitled "Gin 
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sey Krieder," under the nom-de-plume of 
" Huldah Herrick/* 



J. C Plummcr, whose story, "The Captain 
of the Penguin," appeared in Short Stories for 
December, was born in Virginia, and at an 
early age began to compose rude stories. At 
the age of fourteen, he won a twenty-five-dol- 
lar prize for a children's story in a weekly 
newspaper. Later he contributed to Arthur^s 
Home MagasitUy the Baltimore Home Jour- 
naly and the Baltimore Every Saturday, Cir- 
cumstances compelled him to take to the 
water as a profession, and it is only of late 
that he has recommenced contributing marine 
stories to a Chicago syndicate and to the maga- 
zines. Two of his stories have already ap- 
peared in Short Stories, and others will follow 
shortly. 

Benjamin H. Ridgely, whose story, "The 
Missing Exequatur," was published in the 
Century for November, is in the United States 
consular service, and is at present stationed at 
Nantes. Mr. Ridgely was born at Ridgely, 
Maryland, but was brought up and educated in 
Kentucky, and his reputation as a writer was 
well established before he left Louisville some 
years ago, to enter the consular service. 
Since then, although a very busy man, he has 
had articles in Scribner's, AfcClure's^ Sind Har- 
per's AfoNthly, in this country, and in the 
Pall \fall Magazine, the Strand, and other 
first-class London magazines. "The Missing 
Exequatur " has been widely and most favora- 
bly commented upon as a strong story of really 
original humor. 

Charles D. Stewart, whose story, **The 
Colonel's Accretion," appeared in the Decem- 
ber Atlantic^ is only thirty-six, but he has had 
an adventurous career. When he was sixteen, 
— he is now thirty-six — he ran away from the 
academy where he was being made a Haptist 
minister, and hearing that there was less edu- 
cation in the South, he immediately had a 
'•call " to go there. He started in by bein^ a 
*' pilot's cub," working a summer on the Mis- 
souri, and then when the boat was tied up for 
the winter, going south on the .Mississippi. 
It was from these river memories that he 



wrote "The Colonel's Accretion." Finding 
that river piloting had seen its days of glory 
and was " on the wane," he drifted to centrad 
Texas, where he spent about two years — 
mostly in the saddle. Mr. Stewart says that 
he got to Texas "at the interesting period of 
transition when free grass was giving way to 
wire fences," and he found that being a cow- 
boy was also " on the wane." While in Texas, 
he was inspired to write some funny observa- 
tions that met the approval of George W. 
Peck, of " Bad Boy" fame. He went home to 
Milwaukee, and finding no opening in litera- 
ture, took up wood-engraving, which he learned 
under Marr, the father of the great artist, Carl 
Marr, and himself a sculptor of no mean 
ability. By the time he had mastered this pro- 
fession, he says, his advancement toward dis- 
tinction in the magazines was cut off by the in- 
vention of photo-engraving, which rapidly re- 
placed wood-engraving, and has made it prac- 
tically extinct. Wood -engraving, too, was "on 
the wane." Mr. Stewart was, however, the 
half-tone engraver on Puck at the World's 
Fair, and of this experience he says that 
"after working to the end of it in glaring 
light, and being marvelled at and interrupted 
by a million persons" he was so tired of half- 
tone dots that he took a vacation in newspaper 
work. He wrote the " Talk of the Town " for 
the Chicago News for a year. This was given 
a position in the middle column of the front 
page, and was the precursor in journalism of 
the " Little About Everything," which is now 
a standard department. At the end of the 
year .Mr. Stewart dropped newspaper work 
forever, because, as he says, having looked 
forward to being an editor he found himself be- 
coming the funny man. He had learned also 
that the editor who was a great writer was 
going out, and that there were only a few 
specimen survivals. Great editors, too, were 
"on the wane." Mr. Stewart got into the 
Century with some "words of wisdom,** 
written when he was nineteen, and every year 
since then he has found that the more he prac- 
tised writing, the less he knew. His more im- 
portant magazine articles have been a story, 
" The Stork That was Late," in St, NickolAS 
for October, 1900, and a previous article — 
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"Old Times on the Missouri ** — in the Con- 
tributors* club in the Atlantic for September. 
He has thrown away a hundred times more 
than he ever submitted, finding that he would 
•* outgrow " a theme in the thought and labor 
of finishing it. 

Helen Sterling Thomas, of New York, 
whose story, " The Soul of Judas," appeared 
in Short Stories for December, is one of the 
younger magazine writers. She has made a 
special study of folk-lore, and has in prepara- 
tion a book, entitled " Legends of Several 
Lands." This deals, in some dozen tales, with 
the poetical truths contained in certain fa- 
miliar legends. Her stories will continue to 
appear in Short Stories and other periodicals 
during the present year. 



Nina Welles Tibbot, who wrote "The Story 
of Dan," in the New England Magazine for 
December, lives in Minneapolis, where she 
conducts a successful real estate business, and 
it is between hours of talking bricks and 
valuable corner lots that she turns to her type- 
writer and writes about the queer characters 
she meets. Her characters are real people, 
the setting alone being the product of her 
imagination. Most of her work is published 
under a pseudonym, and she is the author of a 
large number of short stories, which have been 
published in many of the popular magazines. 



Emily Allison Townsend, who wrote the 
story, " The Enchanted Pitcher," in Short 
Stories for December, belongs to a well-known 
family in New Haven, Conn. She was born 
and brought up in that city, was graduated 
from the high school there, and afterward 
from Vassar College. For several years she 
taught English Literature, I^tin, and (treek at 
St. Catharine's Hall, Augusta, .Me., and Lake- 
wood, N. J., and St. .Mary*s Hall, Memphis, 
Tenn. She has only recently begun to write 
for publication. 



PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 



Hawthorne. — Julian Hawthorne came into 
the literary field as Hopkinson Smith did, from 
that of engineering. Mr. Hawthorne began 



life as hydrographic engineer of the New York 
dock department. After eighteen months* 
work he was rotated out of office. 

" My profession is not literature, but engi- 
neering," he said, recently. "While I was 
waiting for another job, after leaving the dock 
department, I happened to write a short story* 
for fun, and sent it to Harper's Weekly, It 
was accepted and I got fifty dollars for it. 
That seemed an easy way of making money 
during the suspension of my professional ac- 
tivities, and I kept at it, always expecting the 
new engineering work. That was more than 
thirty years ago, and during the interval I 
have done a good deal of writing, but have 
never for a moment ceased to hope for an 
order for a bridge or a canal. It may come 
any day; I am young yet — only fifty-seven — 
and I feel that it is not too late to begin se- 
rious work again." 

In his book "Hawthorne and His Cir- 
cle " Julian Hawthorne gives some interesting 
details of his father's literary methods. The 
manuscript of " The Scarlet Letter " was de- 
stroyed by the printers; Field's confidence in 
the greatness of the book assuring him no pre- 
vision of the manuscript's ultimate value. " All 
the extant manuscripts are singularly tree from 
erasures and interlineations ; page after page 
'is as clear as a page of print." This is too 
sweeping. It does not hold true of the four 
trials with one subject: "Septimius Felton," 
"The Hlootly Footstep,"" Doctor Grimshawe's 
Secret," and "The Dolliver Romance." Here 
the long fumbling with his problem tortured 
the lines of Hawthorne's manuscript into cor- 
responding twists and turns. 

Hawthorne appears to have come out more 
into the open in Italy than anywhere else, es- 
pecially with men of letters, artists, and the 
like. But in Rome he passed through several 
distinct phases of feeling — first, disappoint- 
ment with the abominable weather. With the 
improvement of that came a new sense of crea- 
tive power. Next, a profound depression, 
caused by his daughter's critical condition, set 
in; recovering from which as she recovered, 
he fell into a new slough of despond when it 
became evident that her recovery was partial 
and could never be complete. To write " The 
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Marble Faun " under the stress of such vicissi- 
tudes must have been a difficult task. The 
Faun of Praxiteles was so exciting to his im- 
agination that it is strange to find him describ- 
ing the statue inaccurately both in his notes 
and in the novel. The left arm, he says, ** hangs 
carelessly by his side." — TIu Nation, 

London. — Jack Lond)n was still putting on 
paper the last chapters of "The Sea-Wolf" 
when publication began in the January Cen- 
tury^ although the story was complete in fab- 
ric and fashion in his brain before he began to 
write. Mr. London does his work the first 
thing in the morning, right after breakfast, 
averaging a thousand words a day, five days in 
the week. When pushed, he has written more 
than a thousand words daily for many weeks 
at a stretch; and has occasionally accom- 
plished two thousand words every day for two 
weeks. He writes slowly, making few 
changes in his first draft. At the end of each 
day he typewrites what he has written, and 
this is the completed manuscript. Mr. Lon- 
don plans a ten-years' tramp around the world, 
stopping to write only when and where the 
fancy seizes him. A newspaper paragraph 
says that in case of war between Russia and 
Japan he will act as war correspondent for the 
New York American. 



CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 



Fixed Pormt of French Verse. — L. £. 

Kastner is about to publish through the Clar- 
endon Press a ** History of French Versifica- 
tion." It promises to be an instructive vol- 
ume, with much practical explication in it of 
poetical forms. Here are some of the author's 
notes on the rondeau and triolet : 

Rondeau is simply a more modern form of 
the word rondel, just as peau is of pel, 
chapeau of chapel, etc. . . . The rondel, or 
rondeau, is so named because it was originally 
intended as an accompaniment to the dance 
called ronde or rondel, still surviving in the 
western provinces of France, in which the 
dancers joined hands and went round in a 
circle according to the time of the song, the 
soloist and chorus taking alternate parts, while 
a minstrel not infrequently accompanied the 
whole song on a kind of violin, called the 
viole. . . . From the rondeau there de- 



veloped the so-called bergerette, which did not 
survive the first half of the sixteenth century. 
. . . The triolet is nothing but a favorite type 
of the early rondeau. . . .-Like the rondeau, 
the ballade was originally a dance song ( Prov. 
ballar — to dance). . . . The chant royal, or 
chanson royale, is a kind of elaborate and 
grandiose ballade addressed generally to a 
king- or a divinity. . . . The virelai, or chan- 
son balad^e, also a dance song, of which the 
older and correct name is vireli — the form 
virelai being due to a false etymology from 
virer and lai — is nothing but a bergerette of 
several strophes. . . . The lai (Erse laid) 
was a piece of music played on the harp or 
rotte (a kind of harp), in accompaniment to a 
song of lyric character in Keltic language. 

Delayed Magazine Articles. — The Wood- 
Runcie-Baker article on General Brooke's ad- 
ministration in Cuba appeared within a few 
months of the time when it was written, and 
was subjected to much less delay than most 
magazine articles. Yet the situation had so 
changed when it was published that two of 
those concerned in the publication would*have 
been glad had it been entirely suppressed. 

Similar changes in conditions have hap- 
pened in a great many instances between the 
writing and the publication of magazine arti- 
cles, but few have caused so much embarrass- 
ment. A conspicuous editor and publisher in 
New York wrote for a religious periodical of 
this city an article on a phase of the negro 
question in the South, and was astonished 
seven or eight years later to see the thing pub- 
lished and widely quoted as coming from him. 

He had forgotten that he had ever written 
such an article, had materially changed his 
opinion on the question discussed, and had 
grown so much in importance that whatever 
he said in print was much more significant 
than it would have been at the time his article 
was written. He was able to explain the 
affair to his friends, but he did not take the 
trouble to enlighten the general public. 

The late H. H. Boyesen once complained 
that one of the best-known literary month- 
lies had held an article of his for more than 
six years and that at a time when his reputa, 
tion was growing. His experience was like 
that of scores of other men more or less well 
known in letters. 

Kven specially ordered and advertised arti- 
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cles are often held for many months by the 
magazines and not published within the year 
for which they are announced. Some such ar- 
ticles are paid for before publication, but in 
many instances the writers have to whistle for 
their money. 

One widely circulated periodical is said to. 
return unpublished a large percentage of arti- 
cles accepted and paid for. Only the other 
day this periodical returned to an author an 
article that it paid for six or eight years ago. 

Other magazines which pay for articles on 
acceptance sacrifice a good deal of matter 
through the fact of its becoming uncurrent by 
reason of long delay in publication. The 
annual loss of matter in this way is con- 
siderable in the office of nearly every success- 
ful magazine. — New York Sun, 



LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 



[The publishers of Thb Writbk will send to any address a 
copy of any magazine mentioned in the following reference list 
on receipt of the amount given in parenthesis following the name 
— the amount being in each case the price of the periodical, 
with three cents Postage added. Unless a price is given, the 
periodical must be ordered from the publication office. Readers 
who send to the publi^ers of the periodicals indexed for copies 
containing the articlen mentioned in the list will confer a favor 
if they will mention Thb Writbr when they write.] 



Part op a Man's Life.— 1. Reminiscences. Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson. Atlantic ( 38 c.) for January. 

Fra Paoli Sarpi. — I. Andrew D. White. Atlantic 
( 38 c.) for January. 

The Psychology op Advertising. Walter D. Scott. 
Atlantic ( 38 c.) for January. 

The PiNSTER AND the Poet. Contributors' Club, 
Atlantic ( 38 c. ) for January'. 

The Stage in Books. Clara Morris. Reader {2&C.) for 
January. 

Little Stories op Journalism. — III. Julius Chambers. 
Reader ( 28 c.) for January. 

The Novelist's Gentleman. Geraldine Bonner. Reader 
( 28 c. ) for January. 

One Day with Whistler. Frederick Keppel. Reader 
( 28 c.) for January*. 

An Irish Port and His Work (William Butler Yeats). 
Eugenia Brooks Frothingham. Critic ( 28 c. ) for January. 

The Social History of England According to 
" Pi'NCH."— II. Illustrated. Li<>nel Strachey. Critic (iSc.) 
for January. 

The Copyright Law op the United States and the 
Authors of the Continent. George Haven Putnam. 
Critic ( 28 c.) for January, 

Theoix)R Mommsen: A Near View. With frontispiece 
portrait. Frank Barkley Copley. Critic ( 28 c. ) for January. 

Herbert Spencer. With portrait. William James. 
Critic (28 c.) for January. 



Little Pilgrimagbs Among thb Men and Wombn 
Who Have Written Famous Books. VII. — John Fox, 
Jr. E. F. Harkins. Literary World {, 13 c. ) for January. 

The Influence op Literature upon Children. 
M. J. Gill Book News (8c.) for January. 

Fanny Burnby. Albert S. Henry. Book News (8c.) for 
January. 

Herbert Spencer : A Character Study. William 
Henry Hudson. North A merican Review ( 53 c.') for January. 

The School of Journalism. Horace White. North 
A merican Review ( 53 c. ) for January. 

Poetry and Poets of America.— I. Churton Collins. 
North A merican Review ( 53 c.) for January. 

Language (continued): The Need of a Nbw Basis in 
Education. J. M. Rice. Forum (53 c.) for January. 

Herbert Spencer. With portrait. Michael A. Lane. 
National Magazine ( 13 c.) for January. 

A Memorable Letter of Edwin Booth's. Charlotte 
F. Bates Rogii. Century ( 38 c.) for January. 

Thackeray's Friendship with an American Family. 
— III. Illustrated. Century ( 38 c ) for January. 
• The First '" Wireless " Newspaper. Illustrated. 
E. Leslie Gilliams. Wide World Magazine ( 13 c.) for 
January. 

Herbert Spencer. Frederick J. E. Woodbridge. Ameri- 
can Monthly Review 0/ Rez'iews ( 28 c) for January. 

Some Fa-mois Hymns and Their Authors. Illustrated. 
Laura Grover Smith. Cosmopolitan ( 13 c.) for January. 

Theodor Mommsen. Frederic Williams. Cosmopolitan 
( 13 c.) for January 

The Odd and Excentric in the Drama. Illustrated. 
Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen., 2d. Cosmopolitan (13 c. ) for 
January. 

JuixiR Henry A. Shute. Ne7v England Magazine ( 28 c.) 
for January. 

Professor Mommsen. Reprinted from the Spectator in 
the Eclectic ( 28 c.) for January. 

Poets of the FrenchRenaissance : Clement Marot. 
Hilaire Belloc. Reprinted from the Pilot in the Eclectic 
( 28 c.) for January. 

Words That Go to the Bad. Reprinted from the 
Academy in the Eclectic ( 28 c.) for January. 

Avowals. Being the Fifth of a New Series of " Confessions 
of a Young Man." George Moore. LippincotV s Magazine 
( 28 c.) for January. 

Charles Brodie Patterson: A Biographic Sketch. 
With frontispiece portrait. Rev. R. Heber Newton. Mind 
( 28 c.) for January'. 

Joaquin Miller. With portraits. J. A. Fowler. Phreno- 
logical JournaH^ 13 c.) for January. 

Did William Shaksper Write Shakespeare? J. 
Warren Keifer. Open Court ( 13 c.) for January. 

Herbert Spencer. With frontispiece portrait. Open 
Court ( 13 c.) for January. 

The Death of Herbert Spencer. Guntons Magazine 
( 13 c.) for January. 

Maurice Maeterlinck. Anna McClure Sholl. Gunton's 
Magazine ( 13c.) for January. 

The Realism of Guy de Maupassant. Pauline Car- 
rington Bouv^. Gunton's Magazine (.13 c.) for January. 

The Toil of Prose. Stephen MacKenna. Criterion 
( 13 c.) for January. 

A Literary Highway. (Road between London and 
Dover.) Walter Dexter. Reprinted from the Gentleman's 
Magazine in the Living Age ( 18 c.) for December 5. 
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Propbssok Mommsen. Reprinted from the Sptctator in 
the Lh'ing Age ( i8 c.) for December 5. 

The Political Pt)KTRY of Mr. William Watson. 
G. K. Chesterton. Reprinted from the Fortnigktijf Ret^itw in 
the Living Age ( 18 c.) for Deceml)er 12. 

Poets «>f the French Renaissance : Malhbrbe. 
Hilaire Belloc. Reprinted from the Pilot in the Living Age 
( 18 c.) for December 12. 

Charles Dickens. Walter Frewen Ix)rd. Reprinted from 
the Sineteentk Century and After in the Liz'ing Age ( 18 c.) 
for I>eccmber i«^ 

The Alfikri Centenary. Art Jahn Rusconi. Reprinted 
from the Fortnightly Revierv in the Living Age ( 18 c.) for 
December i»). 

Stiuies in Literary Psycholck;y : The Syntax of 
Dk QiiNtEY. Vernon Lee. Reprinted from the Ca«/<»f/<>- 
rary Rez'ievf in the Liz'ing Age ( 18 c) for December 26. 



NEWS AND NOTES. 



A new book on George Borrow is to appear 
early this year. It is by Theodore Watts- 
Dunton, and will be made up of the two obit- 
uary notices of Borrow that he wrote for the 
Afhtnaum and the introductions that he 
supplied to new editions of " Lavengro *' and 
"The Romany Rye." 

Henry D. Sedgwick, Jr., is at work upon a 
*' Life of Francis Parkman," which will be in- 
cluded in the American Men of Letters 
Series. 

John Morley will visit the United States 
next autumn, having accepted Andrew Car- 
negie*s invitation to delivef the opening 
address at the Pittsburg Technical School. 

Gouverneur Morris has left California and 
is now sojourning in India. 

El Porvenir is the name of a handsome 
new monthly established at Denver, Colo., 
with J. VV. Canada as editor. It proclaims its 
mission to record " the past and present of the 
Trans-Mississippi, the land of the future." 

Dr. Charles B. Spahr, who has been an as- 
sociate editor of the Outlook since 1S86, will 
shortly sever his connection with that periodi- 
cal for the purpose of assuming charge of 
C«rr^«/ A///r<j/i/r^. in .'which he has acquired 
an interest. Dr.,Spahr is widely known as a 
writer on sociological subjects, his works in- 
cluding "The Present Distribution of Wealth " 
and ** .America's Working People." He was 
born at Columbus, Ohio, in iSfo, and is a 
graduate of Amherst. 



The International Quarterly^ edited by 
Frederick A. Richardson, is now published by 
the Scott-Thaw Company, New York. 

Wayside Tales, now published in Chicago, 
is enlarged with the January issue, and shows 
a number of improvements. 

Mrs. Anne N. Van Oost, publisher of the 
Art Amateur ( New York ), has filed a petition 
in bankruptcy. 

The directors of the Authors' Publishing 
Company (Detroit) have filed notice of dis- 
solution. The firm has ceased to do business 
in Michigan. 

The House B eautt/u I ( Chicago) has a new 
department conducted by Ellen M. Henrotin, 
called " The Woman's Forum." 

Country Life in America (New York) is 
offering $1,500 in prizes for articles and photo- 
graphs on out-door subjects. 

The Housekeeper ( Minneapolis ) announces 
that until further notice a prize of five dol- 
lars will be awarded each month for the best 
discussion of any topic of vital interest to the 
home. The choice of subjects is left to con- 
tributors. 

The Professional and Amateur Photogra- 
pher ( Buffalo, N. Y.) has a standing offer to 
pay cash for acceptable articles submitted for 
publication. It wants papers that contain 
original ideas, or practical descriptions of 
studios, or methods, or results. Such arti- 
cles should preferably be accompanied by 
illustrations. 

*• Thackeray's Friendship for an American 
Family" is continued in the January Century 
in a third instalment of unpublished letters 
and drawings by the great novelist, showing 
him in familiar, playful, and lovable moods. 

Herbert Spencer died at Brighton, Kngland, 
December 8, aged eighty-three. 

Rev. Henry Clay Trumbull, D. D., died in 
Philadelphia, December S. aged seventy three. 

Rev. Dr. Brooke T. Hcrford died in London, 
December 18, aged seventy-three. 

.Mrs. Lydia Hoyt Farmer died at Concord, 
N. H., December 27, aged sixty-two. 

George Gissing died at St. Jean-dcLuz. in 
the Pyrenees, December 28, aged forty-seven. 
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-with relation to colonies. The French word 
parents means all relatives, as well as the 
father and the mother. Concurrence in French 
means " competition," while the English word 
^* concurrence " is in French concours, or co- 
opiration. Similarly, iditeur in French means 
^* publisher," while the French word for " edi- 
tor " (of a newspaper) is rddacteur. A similar 
difference is observable in librairey "book- 
seller," and bibliothicaire^ "librarian"; //• 
brairie^ "bookseller's shop," and bibliothlque , 
" library "; tuteur^ " guardian " and prdcepteur^ 
" tutor." Care must be taken not to be misled 
by such resemblances. 

Blunders in the mis-translation of similar 
words of different meanings can be avoided, 
of course, only by acquiring a thorough knowl- 
edge of both languages. No one should un- 
dertake to translate any work for publication 
without such familiarity. 

Trouble is caused, also, by the fact that a 
word in one language may be used both in a 
proper and in a figurative sense, while in the 
other language there may be two words to 
correspond to it, one for the proper, and the 
other for the figurative meaning. The ex- 
perience of Young, the author of " Night 
Thoughts," who wrote in French, with the 
best intentions, a somewhat unpalatable com- 
pliment to F^nelon, author of " T^lemaque " 
and archbishop of Cambrai, affords a striking 
example of the errors into which a neglect of 
this distinction between the various accepta- 
tions of a word will often lead persons writing 
in a foreign tongue or translating from an- 
other language to their own. 

Sometimes a word has a different meaning, 
when it is applied to persons, from what it has 
when applied to things. Take, for instance, 
"economical" in English: In French, "an 
economical person " would be une personne 
iconome^ and " an economical process," un 
procddd dconomique. 

The translator, then, needs to be familiar 
with all the uses of words in both languages, 
and he must be alert to suspect cases in which 
words may be used in special senses, and, in 
case of suspicion, to look them up thoroughly 
in a good modern dictionary, to ascertain 
whether they do wholly correspond to the 



words in his own language that they suggest 
to him. 

I have treated of words first, because they 
naturally claim priority over phrases, of which 
they are the constituent elements; but the 
translator should remember that the first thing 
to do in translating an expression from a for- 
eign language is to consider whether the whole 
expression has not in his language a peculiar 
meaning not expressed by the translation in- 
dividually of the words of which it is com- 
posed. The influence of climate, the habits 
and customs of the people, peculiarities of 
education, and other causes affect powerfully 
and with dissimilar results in different coun- 
tries methods of thinking, and consequently 
methods of expression. These peculiarities 
cannot be reduced to fixed rules, and the con- 
sequence is that only by study, and constant 
study, can the translator perfect himself in a 
knowledge of idiomatic expressions. A wide 
knowledge of such idiomatic expressions is 
absolutely essential in making a good trans- 
lation. The translator cannot depend upon 
his dictionary. Dictionaries cannot include 
all idioms, and dictionary-makers generally 
have to confine themselves to giving only 
those idioms that are common and remarkable. 
Even the skilled translator cannot be expected 
to know every idiom of the language from 
which he is translating. Often, therefore, he 
will be compelled to use his ingenuity in find- 
ing an English expression which will repre- 
sent the meaning of the original, even though 
it be not an exact translation. In some cases 
an exact translation is impossible. The trans- 
lator's success will depend on his power of 
judging by analogy, and his acquirement of 
the habit of bringing all his store of knowl- 
edge to bear on every puzzling passage. 

It is in transferring the sentiment and pe- 
culiar quality of the text from one language to 
another that the translator shows his greatest 
skill. A merely literal translation is seldom 
a good one. Frequently it is better to use in 
English, for instance, not the words that are 
immediately suggested by the words of the 
French text, but synonyms that express the 
meaning of the French words more exactly. 
The order of words in the sentences of the 
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original should not be slavishly followed. Very 
often it is better to turn a sentence upside 
■down, so to speak, chaCnging the order of the 
phrases to retain in the new language the 
spirit of the original. The secret of success- 
ful translation is in transferring the meaning 
and spirit of the author, without being fettered 
by the mere wording. 

A translator should, then, consider first the 
idea, the spirit of the writer, and afterward 
the words, the letter of the text. Should the 
same words and the same phrasing used by 
the author express his meaning just as well in 
English as in the original, they should by all 
means be used — but not otherwise. A literal 
translation is the best, if it is as strictly in 
accordance with the genius of one language 
as with the genius of the other — and only 
then. The translator, in short, should alike 
avoid servility in the use of the exact words of 
the original, and excess of freedom in the sub- 
stitution of others; the just medium must be 
kept constantly in view. Many a second-rate 
translation has appeared in print, in which the 
originality of the author, the volatile essence 
of his production, so to speak, has been per- 
mitted to escape and is completely gone, be- 
cause the translator, unable to grasp the full 
meaning of the author's peculiar expressions, 
has substituted for them something of his own 
which gives a different idea. The translator 
must take especial pains not to change without 
reason the peculiar turn of phrases in the text, 
since by so doing he will often deprive his 
translation altogether of the author's original 
character, with which it ought, on the contrary, 
to be thoroughly imbued. 

It may be true that even the best translation 
cannot exactly reproduce the original, but a 
^ood translation generally can reproduce it 
well enough for ordinary purposes. The mod- 
ern European languages have much in common, 
even those that are most dissimilar. Civiliza- 
tion has run on the same lines in all of them, 
and a great number of things and ideas which 
form part of the common civilization are repre- 
sented by words and phrases similar in differ- 
ent tongues. Most literary works therefore 
tbear translation very well. 

The translator's greatest difficulty will come 



with the things that are untranslatable liter- 
ally, and that, in order to be rendered in the 
spirit of the original, require the highest skill 
in the art of translation. Plays on words, puns, 
and the like are often extremely difficult and 
even unmanageable. The only thing to be done 
in many cases is to render them as nearly as 
possible by equivalents, and sometimes by ex- 
pressions wholly irrespective of the words in 
the text. Take proverbs, for instance. It is 
often the case that a proverb in one language 
has no equivalent in another. Yet it must be 
translated as a proverb, in such a way as to 
give it, in the translation, at least the shape 
of one. The translator has, in fact, to make 
a proverb, to a certain extent, at least so far 
as the form is concerned. In such a case an 
effort must be made to find, or make, a proverb 
in English that will match in form, in spirit, 
and in sense, so far as possible, the proverb to 
be translated. Alliteration and rhyme must 
be considered. For example : In Spanish, 
" Quien bien ata, bien ^tsata " corresponds to 
"Safe bind, szit Jindy In Italian, "Amore 
sXgnoria non voglion compagn/Vz " means 
" Love and Xor^ship like not fellowji4/)>." In 
German, " Bist Du ^chuldig, sey gtduldtg " 
corresponds to " He that cannot pay let him 
prayJ*^ In French, "Selon ta ^^«che gouverne 
ta ^^«rse" corresponds to " Cut your ^oat ac- 
cording to your doth." Similarly, *' Aide-toi, 
le Ciel t'aidera" equals " God helps them that 
help themselves"; " Nul bien sans peine," 
" There are no pains without gains " ; " Trois 
d^m^nagements valent un incendie," " Three 
removes are as bad as a fire " ; " Les petits 
ruisseaux font les grandes rivieres," " Many 
a mickle makes a muckle." 

Remember that a translation is not good 
which in a proverb, or an idiom, or a charac- 
teristic dialogue, does not render'a familiar or 
even a vulgar expression by the correspond- 
ing one or by an equivalent; by, in short, 
another expression just as familiar or just as 
vulgar. The difficulty is, of course, to find an, 
expression neither more nor less so, and it is 
necessary to have read books on all sorts of 
subjects, or to have seen much of foreign 
countries in order to be acquainted with ex- 
pressions used by different classes of /.people 
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— the lower, as well as the more polite. This 
must be done, however, or the translation will 
be inferior in an important respect, namely, 
the drawing of character. The translator, in 
short, must also adapt his style to the subject; 
the one must ever rise or descend in an exact 
ratio with the other. 

The translator, to^be successful, sometimes 
has to adapt even common jokes to the ordi- 
nary language, habit, or local association — 
whether of ideas, words, or sounds — of the 
people into whose language he translates. He 
must have due regard to the minutest points 
of local color. For instance, suppose he is 
translating into French the blunder of Bar- 
dolph, who in ** The Merry Wives of Wind- 
sor," says : " Why, Sir, for my part, I say the 
gentleman had drunk himself out of his five 
sentences"; to which Evans says: *' It is his 
five senses; fie, what the ignorance is!" All 
this might be rendered in French : — 

" Pour ce qui est de moi, je dis que mon- 
sieur ^tait tellement gris, qu'il en avait perdu 
Ics cinq essences." 

'* L'ignorant ! il veut dire les cinq sens." 

In this case, translating ** sentences " byj^fi- 
iences would hardly have done. . The French 
word sentences (pronounced like the singular. 



as if there were no final **s ") does not resem- 
ble much in sound the word sens (in which the 
final ** s " is pronounced) and so cannot be 
used to reproduce the English blunder of mis- 
taking " senses " for "sentences," which sound 
a good deal aljke. For this reason, therefore, 
the French word essences is substituted in the 
translation for "sentences" merely on account 
of the similarity in sound, which it is neces- 
sary to observe. It is not the translation of the 
English word, but it represents better the 
spirit of the quibble. 

To sum up, then, the translation should be 
literal if the corresponding English word or 
phrase exactly expresses the meaning of the 
original. Otherwise the translation should be 
free, the effort of the translator being always 
to reproduce the spirit rather than the words 
of the original. Especial care must be taken 
in translating idioms, proverbs, and plays upon 
words, to produce the effect of the original 
text. It is evident that no one can be a good 
translator who does not have a wide knowledge 
of both languages involved, and who does not 
possess besides much literary skill and inge- 
nuity. Of the two, translator and author, the 
author has the easier task. E, F. Charles. 

Nbw Haven, Conn. 
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XXIX.— By the Editor of the Book-keeper. 

Let me begin by saying that the Book-keeper 
and Business Man's Magazine is a magazine 
of "facts and figures." 

We want articles based on the actual experi- 
ences of business men in the advertising and 
selling of goods, in the management of busi- 
ness, and in the financing and organizing of 
business enterprises. 

While we believe that no progress can be 
made without a due amount of theory clearing 
the ground for action, yet we wish to reduce 



mere theory to a minimum, and prefer to get 
the practical experiences on which theory is 
based as a preliminary to a suggestive theoreti- 
cal statement as a conclusion. 

By practical articles we mean : Taking as an 
instance the story about the advertising suc- 
cess or failure of a business. Get samples of 
the ads — booklets, newspaper, magazine, and 
billboard advertisements. Get the plan by 
' which the advertising was arranged and circu- 
lated. Get the forms of cards used, if a card- 
index follow-up system was used, and 
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wherever possible fill in these cards to show 
the typical manner in which the cards were 
handled. Get copies of form letters used. 
Get copies 6f forms used in getting orders 
and taking care of orders. Get photographs 
of the managing heads of a concern, and in 
cases of advertising stories, get a photograph 
of the advertising manager. Wherever possi- 
ble get permission to take photographs of the 
interior, showing the office arrangements, with 
the employees at their work. 

In cases where the writer is dealing with 
accounting and book keeping problems, forms 
are absolutely necessary to the proper under- 
standing and are ninety-rive per cent of the 
value of the matter written; therefore it is 
necessary to have either rough pencil sketches 
or the actual forms themselves. As we main- 
tain our own art department, we can take these 
rough pencil sketches and have them properly 
prepared for reproduction. 

Our desire is to make the Book-keeper and 
Business Man'^s Magazine attractive to look 
at, and we therefore place a premium on pic- 
tures and illustrations. Different lines of 
business are to be treated in different ways in 
different sections of the country : for instance 
a story of a business success in Alaska would 
permit of many photographs being used, to 
show the environment of the Alaskan mer. 
chant, that would be very interesting to the 
merchant doing business in Florida, and vice 
versa. Our contributors are therefore re- 
quested to pay particular attention to the sub- 
ject from this point of view, and to send us 
photographs whereverpossible, with the under- 
standing that we will return any that we can 
not use. 

We deem the matter of illustration by forms 
and photographs so important that an article 
that would otherwise be acceptable, if it 
lacks forms and photographs may be rejected. 

Submit all photographs, forms, etc., with 
your article. Wrap them in the same pack- 
age, with cardboard on either side of the pho- 
tographs. Write your name and address on 
the back of each photograph, together with 
title to show what the photographs and forms 
are intended to illustrate. 

Manuscript and photographs and forms sent 



us without previous solicitation will be re- 
turned only when postage is enclosed. 

We are in the market at all times for articles 
of from five hundred to five thousand words on 
business topics and the queer, quaint, and odd 
things of business life. If you know of any 
thing peculiarly effective, write it up and send 
it to us. 

While of course, treatment and style of lit- 
erary workmanship figure in our judgment of 
the value of -an article, yet we consider the 
subject and the information contained as 
eighty per cent of the value of the article. 
We reserve the right to re-arrange and edit all 
articles we accept. 

We pay from twenty-five cents to one dollar 
for'each acceptable "Short Cut" sent us. By 
a ''Short Cut" we mean some quick and effec- 
tive method of handling the detail of the busi- 
ness in advertising or selling departments. 

We have no stated rates for articles. Pay- 
ment varies from one to five cents a word. 
We pay the highest rate, of course, for articles 
realizing our requirements of "facts and 
figures." 

Articles forwarded to us without previous 
solicitation and on which no price is set are 
regarded as complimentary contributions. 

Authors having a suggestion to make re- 
garding an article they have in mind, will help 
us a great deal if they will kindly forward us 
a scenario or synopsis of their idea, showing 
the character of the article and the number 
and kind of illustrations they can obtain, 
stating the price that they wish to be paid for 
it. W4 will then tell them whether we can 
use the article, and if their price is too high, 
state what we are willing to pay for such an 
article. 

All correspondence, manuscript, packages, 
photographs, etc. should be addressed : " The 
Managing Editor, Book-keeper and Business 
Man's Magazine, 6i West Fort St., Detroit, 
Mich.," and in case of valuable manuscript and 
photographs the package should be registered. 
We will not be responsible for the loss of 
manuscripts, drawings, photographs, or forms 
unless they are furnished under a specific 
order and registered as above. 

D«TRoiT, Mich. E. St. Elmo Lewis. 
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Short, practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for The 
Writer. Readers of the magazine are invited 
to join in making it a medium of mutual help, 
and to contribute to it any ideas that may 
occur to them. The pages of The Writer 
are always open for any one who has anything 
helpful and practical to say. Articles should 
be closely condensed ; the ideal length is about 
1,000 words. 

The decline of religious journalism in this 
country in recent years has been made notice- 
able chiefly by the suspension and consolida- 
tion of religious papers of different denom- 
inations and by the change in the character of 
prominent religious weeklies, like the /nc/g- 
pendent and the (?«//{?^>& (formerly the Chris- 



tian Union\ which are now rather secular 
magazines appealing to the general public 
than religious journals appealing to special de- 
nominations or to Christian people generally. 
Repently we have had other evidence of the 
falling ofif of the religious weekly, this time in 
depressing figures from the counting room. 

*** 

At the annual meeting of the Boston Wes- 
leyan Association in Boston in December, 
George A. Whitaker, publisher of Zion^s 
Herald, which is owned by the Association, re- 
ported receipts of $28,739.60 and expenditures 
of $27,230.40, leaving a balance of only $1,509.20 
to be divided among the six Methodist con- 
ferences to which the profits of the paper are 
devoted. He reported also that the number of 
subscribers for Zion's Herald had decreased 
2,500 in a year. Rev. Dr. Charles Parkhurst, 
the editor of the paper, gave as the cause of 
this falling-off the limited and changing con- 
stituency of the paper; the competition of the 
other Methodist journals, notably the Advocate 
and the Epworth Herald; and the decline of 
religious journalism generally. He said that 
other denominational organs are losing ground, 
and cited the Christian Register as having 
sunk $46,000 in the last five years. His theory 
is that constant improvement in the daily press 
and the magazines is largely responsible. 
"The old-time religious paper has gone,** he 
said. " That religious journal alone can live 
that adapts itself to the needs of the hour. A 
few may continue, but the rest do not.** He 
reminded the Association that in fifteen years 
Zion's Herald has paid to the conferences 
profits amounting to $50,000 — thus incident- 
ally illustrating, by comparison, the smallness 
of last year's profits. 

*** 
Of course the importance and usefulness of 
a religious paper are not always indicated 
by the figures of the counting-room. The 
Christian Rej^ister^ for instance, may have lost 
money, as Dr. Parkhurst says, but it appeals 
to a comparatively small denomination, and 
while it is doing a necessary and valuable 
work, it can hardly be expected to pay large 
profits to its owners. Zion's Herald, on the 
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other hand, appeals to a large denomination. 
It has been financially successful in the past 
under the same management, and if its circu- 
lation and its profits have decreased, there is 
good reason to think that conditions affecting 
religious journals generally are in large part 
responsible. 



The truth is that the demand for strictly re- 
ligious journals in this country is apparently 
decreasing. There are, to be sure, conspicu- 
ous exceptions to this rule, religious journals 
of large circulation that are making large 
profits for their owners, but in every case they 
are live papers that have adopted modern 
journalistic methods and that differ widely 
from the old-style religious weeklies that 
published principally sermons, moral essays, 
didactic stories, Bible lessons, and church, 
Sunday school, and other religious news. 

» * 
Just what the causes of the change may be, 
no one can say with absolute authority. Prob- 
ably a number of causes together have con- 
tributed to the result. The daily newspapers 
now print the news of the churches liberally, 
and in other ways supply the demand that the 
religious weeklies used to meet. The country 
as a whole is not so religious as it used to be. 
The standard of secular publications has been 
raised, and the reading public expects much 
more of religious publications than they 
used to furnish twenty years ago. These and 
other causes have doubtless had their influence. 
Another cause, that may suggest itself to 
writers, is the illiberal treatment that religious 
editors as a class have given to their contrib- 
utors. There have been prominent exceptions, 
but religious papers as a rule have treated their 
contributors meanly and in many instances 
dishonestly, and writers certainly will not agree 
that publications so conducted can succeed in 
the long run. The few religious weeklies that 
have prospered and are profitable now are 
papers that are conducted vigorously, on honest 
business principles, paying fair prices to their 
contributors, protecting their readers from the 
schemes of dishonest advertisers, and generally 
proving by their activity, originality, liberality. 



and enterprise that they have a right to live. 
Whatever may happen in religious journalism 
generally, the influence and profits of such 
papers are not likely to decline. w. H. H. 
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Jerome Case Bull, whose story, " A Redwood 
Santa Glaus " appeared in the December Lip- 
pincotfsy is a New York journalist, but the 
hobby he rides is Pegasus Farm, one of the 
most beautiful mountain ranches in the red- 
woods of Santa Cruz county, California, and 
it is there that his redwood stories take life. 
"Felton" and "Boulder," of "A Redwood 
Santa Claus," are both real logging towns 
near Mr. Bull's farm, while the " Big Basin," 
with its virgin forest of redwoods, which the 
state is trying to preserve, is just over the 
range. For several years Mr. Bull was asso- 
ciate editor of Munsey^s Magazine^ and many 
of his best stories appeared in that magazine. 
He is now connected with Scribner^s Maga- 
zine. 



Richard Bradford Coolidge, whose story, 
" The Saving of the Choir," was printed in 
the New England Magazine for January, is a 
native of Portland, Maine. He graduated 
from Tufts College in 1902, taking his A. M 
with the A. B. Last year he was an instructor 
in English at Tufts. During college vacations 
he did newspaper work, and last summer he 
was " war correspondent " when the war game 
of the army and the navy was played off the 
Maine coast. He is at present at the Harvard 
Law School. "The Saving of the Choir" 
grew out of a famifiarity with the life of mid- 
land New England. 



Kathryn Jarboe, whose story, " The Santa 
Claus of Hogan's Mills," appeared in the 
Delineator for January, is Mrs. Jerome Case 
Bull, and it is interesting to note that she has 
five stories of widely-varying tone and scene 
credited to her in the holiday magazines. 
" When Mary Went Away," in the December 
Everybody s \, " Lost ! A Santa Claus," in the 
Christmas Harper's Weekly; "The Santa 
Claus of Hogan's Mills," in the January De- 
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lineator\ and "The Way of the Father," in 
the Christmas number of the San Francisco 
Cally are stories of strong Christmas spirit, 
while " His First Triumph/' in the January 
Munsey's^ is a marked contrast to the other 
stories. Mrs. Bull lives in a New York apart, 
ment, but her home, Pegasus Farm, in the red- 
woods near Felton, California, is a low bunga- 
low-shaped building of many windows, big 
fireplaces, and open porches — a haven for 
which the New York apartment is gladly for. 
saken. 

Nellie Frances Milburn, whose poem, "To- 
Day," is printed in the National Magazine for 
January, began her literary work as a society 
reporter for a country newspaper. For several 
years she was a law stenographer and teacher 
of shorthand in Cincinnati. She spent two 
years at Cheyenne, Wyoming, and for several 
seasons she was connected with the Summer 
Assembly at Bay View, Mich. She has con- 
tributed many articles to the Phonographic 
Magazine and other shorthand publications. 
She has also acted as correspondent for local 
papers, and furnished essays on literary sub- 
jects to the Chauiauquan^ the Denver Com- 
monwealth^ the Journal of Education^ Camp 
and Fireside^ and the Cincinnati Criterion. 
Injuries resulting from an accident and a long 
illness compelled her to go to a sanitarium, 
and while lying in a darkened room there she 
sought to entertain herself by composing 
verses. That she was successful is shown by 
the fact that her verses have been published in 
Munseysy Frank Leslie's Popular Monthly^ 
Life, Collier's Weekly, Lippincotfs Magazine, 
the Chautauquan, and the Literary World, 



Harvey J. O'Higgins, the author of the 
short story, " Lieutenant Connors* Coward- 
ice," in the January McClure's, is a New 
York newspaper man, who is known to the 
magazine public chiefly by his contributions to 
McC lure's and Scribner's Magazine. 



Conn. On her mother's side she is descended 
from Rev. Peter Bulkley, the earliest pastor of 
Concord, Mass., and on her father's side from 
Rev. Medad Rogers, M. A., who was grad- 
uated from Yale College in 1777. Miss 
Rogers is one of the few women to receive the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts from Columbia 
College, New York. In 1891 she obtained the 
degree of Master of Arts from Cornell Uni- 
versity, and in 1894 both she and her sister, 
Dr. Rogers of Vassar College, were among 
the first women upon whom Yale University 
conferred the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 
By a happy coincidence, the same Commence- 
ment was the occasion of the fiftieth re-union 
of the class of 1844, of which Miss Rogers's 
father is a member. In 1892, Scribner's 
Magazine published Miss Rogers's first story, 
"Ezra Hardman, M. A.," which attracted 
attention from the fact that several western 
colleges took it personally, greatly to the sur- 
prise of the author. The story was published 
under the pseudonym, " Schuyler Shelton," as 
was also a novel, called "Life's Way," which 
was brought out by Bentley & Son in London, 
in 1897. After leaving college, Miss Rogers 
spent several years in foreign travel, and has 
found time only for occasional stories. Her 
work has been accepted by the New York 
Evening Post, the Commercial Advertiser* 
McClure's Syndicate, the R. H. Russell Syn. 
dicate. Short Stories, and the Book Lover, and 
a collection of college stories written by her 
was published by the Dodge Publishing Com- 
pany, of New York, in 1900. 



PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 



Sara Bulkley Rogers, whose story, " Heim- 
weh," was printed in Short Stories for 
January, was born in Waterbury, Conn., and 
now lives with her parents in Bridgeport, 



Gissing. — "I have only one rule to work 
by," said the late George Gissing one day, 
after a conversation on the methods of literary 
production. " It is simply to write of what I 
know best. This principle is vital, the life of 
literature. If my stories are pessimistic, it is 
only because my life is such. My environ- 
ments were sordid, the people were sordid, 
and my work is but a reflection of it all. Sad- 
ness? My books are full of it. The world is 
full of it. Show me the masterpieces of art, 
literature, or music, and I shall show you 
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creations palpitating with sadness. Ah, the 
toil for the * Weib und Kind/ how it fashions 
men's lives ! Mine has been but the common 
lot. No use saying much about it. I find my 
little happiness in the fields in summer, and 
am content when I think of the toiling millions, 
twelve miles away, who never see a blue sky, 
or feel the earth yitld beneath their feet." — 
Indianapolis journal, 

Mommsen. — How active Theodor Momm- 
sen was up to his last moments is illustrated 
by an account of the condition of his work- 
room at the time of his stroke. The profes- 
sor's work table had been pushed to one 
corner. On it lay half a page of manuscript 
of the unfinished " Lives of Roman Emper- 
ors," on which he was working before he suf" 
fered the apoplectic stroke. His power for 
steady and accurate work continued until that 
moment, although the quantity of his output 
was restricted to an inconsiderable fraction of 
the prodigious results of his middle life. He 
wrote thirty-five works. His great one, "Cor- 
pus Inscriptionum Latinarum," which alone 
composed fifteen volumes, was issued by the 
Berlin Academy during thirty years, ending in 
1893. Mommsen was assisted in this by other 
scholars, but nearly all the text was in his own 
handwriting. He never dictated and never 
used a typewriter. Thus the mere penman- 
ship of his writings was an enormous task. 
A friend given to figures looked over a hun- 
dred odd volumes of which Mommsen is the 
author and told him that they contained 
twenty-four million words in German, words 
which average a third longer in German than 
in English. — Newark Call, 

Pater. — At first sight it will seem to the 
•casual critic that the omission of some of the 
qualifying clauses which overrun Pater's sen- 
tences would be a gain, but let him attempt to 
take away one, and he will see how necessary 
are these apparent redundancies. He wished 
to exhibit a mind full of wistful uncertainties, 
a mind that slowly unwinds, like soft silk, with 
many pauses and in a gentle twilight. We 
know that he wrote with difficulty, that each 
sentence was written out on a separate piece 
of paper; we know that he told Arthur Symons 



that it were well to read the dictionary, so 
that we might learn what words to avoid, and 
when Arthur Symons pointed out a sentence 
he could not understand, a long, intricate sen- 
tence of ten lines or more. Pater examined it, 
comma by comma, a puzzled look upon his 
face all the while. 'At last he said : •' I see the 
printer has omitted a dash." — George Moore^ 
in Lippincotf s for February, 

Russell.— It is rather pathetic, when you 
consider how comparatively many writers 
there are in England whose names, on account 
of their former works, are household words 
the world over, but who are now buried away 
in some seaside or country town, living the 
lives of recluses, either on account of illness 
or of age. There was Herbert Spencer. 
There are George Meredith, Swinburne, Wil- 
liam Watson, Thomas Hardy, and, though 
comparatively few realize it — Clark Russell. 

Every now and then, though much less 
oftener than in former days, a book comes 
from the author of **The Wreck of the Gros- 
venor" — "Overdue" was the last to appear 
— and so the majority of readers suppose that 
the most fascinating writer of sea stories since 
Marryat still enjoys health and vigor. As a 
matter of fact, the severe rheumatism which 
attacked Clark Russell about fourteen years 
ago, instead of being conquered, gradually has 
got the writer more and more firmly in its grip, 
and for a long time he has not been able to put 
his foot on the ground or had one day free 
from intense pain. He lives in Bath with his 
wife and daughters, and you can see him on 
the street nearly every pleasant day, being pro- 
pelled in an invalid's chair. It is necessary 
only to see him in this way, however, to realize 
that, in spite of his bodily ills, the famous 
story teller is still an optimist. As he goes 
about in his chair, he puffs away at a cigar, 
gives a cheerful nod to every acquaintance, 
and keeps up a running fire of bright talk with 
whatever member of his family happens to be 
his companion. Like Milton; Mr. Russell now 
dictates all that he writes to his daughters, and 
he and they are now at work on a new story of 
the sea, which will be finished within a few 
months. 

Practically all Clark Russell's landsman days 
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were spent in England, so it may not be gen- 
erally remembered that he was born in New 
York. That was just under sixty years ago. 
He went to school, however, at Winchester 
and at Boulogne, in France, where three of 
Charles Dickens's sons were his classmates. 
Then he began his life as a midshipman in the 
British merchant service, which lasted eight 
years, and enabled him to store up the supply 
of "material" upon which he has drawn ever 
since. His first book was " John Holdsworth, 
Chief Mate" — his greatest success, "The 
Wreck of the Grosvenor." Oddly enough, its 
author did n't expect that this story would go. 
He wrote it in a hurry, largely to please him- 
self, and though he realized that there were a 
few technical errors in his descriptions, he 
didn't bother to correct them, with the result 
that they never have been set right. Russell 
and W. S. Gilbert, the librettist, are great 
friends, and the former is fond of telling a 
story of " unconscious cerebration " between 
them. It was while Russell was writing his 
story, "The Convict Ship," that he received 
one day a hurried note from the author of 
"Pinafore" asking him why he didn't write a 
novel on the exact subject which he had in 
hand, and suggesting the outlines of a plot 
similar in almost every detail to that upon 
which the romancer of the sea already had hit. 
— London Letter in Washington Post, 

Thackeray. — Upon the subject over which 
critics will always wrangle, the formless style 
of Thackeray's novels, Mr. Whibley, whose 
life of Thackeray has just been added to the 
series of Modern English Writers, has this 
psrtinent word to say : " It is this fatality, this 
frank obedience to his own puppets and his 
own pen, which explains the frequent formless- 
ness of Thackeray's work. But though he 
permitted most of his books to write them- 
selves, it must not be thought that his style was 
uniformly hazardous. Despite its occasional 
inaccuracy, despite its loose texture, it has 
many shining qualities. It is graphic, vari- 
ous, and at times eloquent. It is easy to recall 
a hundred passages which would entitle 
Thackeray to a high place among the writers 
of England. The Waterloo chapters of ' Van- 
ity Fair,' much of 'Esmond,' * Harry Warring- 



ton's First Visit to England,' * Denis Duval's 
Journey to London ' — these, to name but a 
few, are touched by the hand of a master, who- 
need fear comparison with none. Even where 
Thackeray's prose is least under control, it in- 
spires no more than his own regret that he did 
not write a * completely good book.' For it is 
always the prose of a man of letters." 



CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 



A Writer's Don'ts.— If I were asked to 
write a list of literary " don'ts,'' some of the fol- 
lowing would be among them : — 

Don't put your relatives in a book. It is too 
great a price to demand of them for being re- 
lated to you, which, after all, they cannot help. 

Don't try to make epigrams, for, unless they 
are spontaneous, they will — like a bad sauce 
— be quite unpalatable. 

Don't write on subjects of which you know 
nothing; don't, for instance, attempt to de- 
scribe a French girl if you have never met 
one. 

Don't describe society in which you have 
never mixed, or scenery you have never seen. 

Don't, when you head your stories wi,th a 
quotation, forget where you took it from, and 
don't forget to be accurate in small things. 
Women are notorious sinners in this respect. 
I remember recommending a really clever 
novel to a man, who refused to read it on the 
ground that he was sure it would be trash, 
simply because he unfortunately opened the 
book and saw some allusion to a dinner party, 
and to a bottle of excellent champagne, from 
which was extracted a "fine, swelling cork." 

Other things to avoid are religion (unless 
you have the intellect and restraint of Mrs. 
Humphry Ward, which is also unlikely), im- 
propriety, plagiarism (very important hint, 
which includes too much reading), dulness, 
and Latin words. 

Try to give your editor what he wants. He 
may be a poor judge of your inestimable work» 
but he is often a very good judge of what his 
readers want. 

If a manuscript comes back to you more 
than once, read it carefully again; rewrite it 
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if it does not please you, and try to criticise it 
as if it had been written by some one else. 

Try altering the title. I have sold a story, 
after having it returned two or three times, by 
this small alteration. 

If you have an interview with your editor, 
say what you have to say and go. Don't try 
to fascinate him and talk him into taking work 
he has told you he does n*t want ; because, un- 
less he*s an idiot as well as an editor, it will 
not influence him in the slightest degree. 

Don't try to persuade, either by writing or 
personal interview, any man or woman to take 
your work. 

Always try to be accurate, and sympathetic, 
and original, and, above all, always do your 
best. Take for your motto in your literary 
strivings the well-known text from the well- 
known book, " Whatsoever thy hand findeth to 
do, do it with all thy might.*" — Mrs, R. Keish, 
in the Pall Mall Magazine. 

The Workings of Copyright. — During the 
past year 9,299 foreign titles and 88,680 from 
the United States were entered in the copy- 
right archives in the Library of Congress. 

The titles include books, periodicals, 
music, drama, maps or charts, engravings, 
cuts or prints, chromos or lithographs, photo- 
graphs, and original works of art. 

Each day's titles are filed separately, and 
indexed, so that they may be produced on de- 
mand. 

Anything under the sun in the shape of a 
literary production, from the weightiest vol- 
ume of science to the veriest trashy novel, 
may be copyrighted, and no questions asked, 
Thus the record of the folly, as well as the 
wisdom, of writing books is accurately kept. 

An interview with Thorvald Solberg, regis- 
ter of copyrights, reveals many interesting 
facts connected with the subject of copyrights. 

When asked, " What constitutes a book in 
the sense of the copyright ? " he replied : — 

** A book is the prose or poetical expression 
of an author's thought. The quality of the 
literary ingredient is not tested, but its pres- 
ence is requisite; not everything which may 
be called a book is fitly so nominated to indi- 
cate the subject-matter of copyright, while 



some productions not ordinarily designated as 
books may properly be thus classified. Thus 
an article of a few paragraphs may be a book 
under the copyright, while a book-keeper's 
ledger, to all appearances a book, is not so 
when it comes to registering its title in the 
copyright office. It is not essential that the 
idea of the book should be original in order to 
obtain copyright protection ; it must simply 
be a book in the ordinary understanding of a 
work of literature or art." 

"To what extent does the copyright pro- 
tect t " 

"That is a mooted question. The pro- 
tection afforded is not clearly defined. The 
author shall have the sole liberty of printing, 
reprinting, and vending his work. The re- 
striction of every one but the author to mul- 
tiply copies constitutes the property. 

" Still, the public is not entirely restricted 
in the use of the author's creation. His works, 
except in the case of musical compositions 
and dramas, may be read in public, and even 
for profit. 

" By the act of March 3, 1891, the exclusive 
right to translate or dramatize his book is re. 
served to the author. 

** In regard to the matter of protection, it is 
the literary expression of the author's ideas 
which is the subject-matter of protection. 
Even if the idea itself be original, when the 
author makes it public, he gives it away, and 
can no longer control its application." 

When asked about conflicting claims as to 
authorship, Mr. Solberg replied that the office 
had no authority to question any one's claim, 
or give consideration to conflicting claims. 
It is an office of record, and merely registers 
claims of copyright. If two persons secure 
copyrights on practically the same publication, 
the courts and not the copyright office must 
decide upon their conflicting claims. 

Mr. Solberg thinks that one of the most de- 
sirable forward steps in respect to copyright 
would be the adhesion of the United States to 
the Berne convention, thus securing the in- 
clusion in the International Copyright Union 
of our country, the leading one of the three 
great states not yet members of this associa- 
tion. This would secure protection for our 
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authors * practically throughout the book- 
reading world. — Washington Times. 

The Three Editors of Harper's Magazine. — 

The statement frequently appears in the press 
that George William Curtis was editor of Har- 
per's Magazine. This is not true, though Mr. 
Curtis for years conducted the " Editor's Easy 
Chair." As a matter of history, Harper's 
Magazine has had but three editors since its 
inception in 1850. The first editor was Henry 
J. Raymond," who founded the New York 
Times one year afterward. He was succeeded 
by Dr. Alfred H. Guernsey, and Dr. Guernsey 
was succeeded by Henry Mills Alden, author 
of "God in His World" and "A Study of 
Death." Mr. Alden has occupied the edi- 
torial chair of the magazine for about thirty-five 
years. 

Before going to the Harpers, he had taught, 
and had written editorials for the New York 
Evening Post and Times. He was first asso- 
ciated with the Harpers as editor of their 
" Pictorial History of the Civil War," and later 
was offered an editorial position on the 
Weekly. Fletcher Harper, who edited the 
Weekly^ said to Mr. Alden, then a young man 
of twenty-six: — 

" Do you think you could manage the 
Weekly^.'' And Mr. Alden replied, with 
modesty and tact : — 

" I think I could help you do it." He helped 
so efficiently that six years later he was made 
editor of Harper's Magazine. It is interest" 
ing to record that the first manuscript he read 
in his new capacity was a short story by Louise 
Chandler Moulton. — Newark News. 

Authors and Publishers. — Mr. Howells, 
writing in Harper's Weekly^ advocates a pub- 
lishers' syndicate, or an authors' union, for the 
purpose of improving the present unsatis- 
factory relations between authors and pub- 
lishers. As to the recommended labor union 
for authors, Mr. Howells outlines a scheme for 
a schedule of prices for fiction, history, poetry, 
psychology, travel sketches, reviews ; and 
penalties, direct and indirect, for ratting 
authors. ''Of course," he says, "the same 
prices must be paid to poor authors as to good 
ones,, when once they are members of the 



union." As to the publishers, Mr. Howells 
suggests that they should form a syndicate 
" pledged among its own members to the pay- 
ment of such and such prices to authors, and 
bound to an absolute constancy in one 
another's behalf." He says incidentally: — 

" There is nothing the young author indulges 
so eagerly as the superstition of his own im* 
portance, and there is much excuse for him. 
He*must be more than mortal not to believe 
himself more than mortal when he finds his 
name in all the reviews and advertisements 
and paragraphs of literary gossip. The pub- 
lisher who is pressing the belief upon the 
public is largely, though helplessly, to blame 
for the author's inflated notion of himself ; his 
one purpose is to sell the author's book, but 
all the time he is fashioning an automatic idol, 
which constantly falls down in worship of 
itself. The thing is preposterous, but no one 
is particularly to blame, least of all the idol, 
poor thing, which, when it gets its first account 
for copyright, is, in ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred, rudely recalled to a realization of its 
humanity. No wonder that, in the difliculty of 
accepting the facts, the author goes off with 
his next book, and his grudge and his shame, 
to another publisher. In most cases, the first 
publisher does not grieve for him, except as 
an erring fellow-man, but if he has proved a 
big seller, the publisher feels hurt by his de- 
fection. He thinks unkind things of him, and 
prophesies evil for him." 

How the Popular Kovel Destroys Forests. 

— It has been estimated that nine novels had 
a total sale of 1,600,000 copies. This means 
2,000,000 pounds of paper. We are assured 
by a manufacturer of paper that the average 
spruce tree yields a little less than half a cord 
of wood, which is equivalent to 500 pounds of 
paper. In other words, these nine novels 
swept away 4,000 trees. Is it any wonder that 
those interested in forestry look with anxiety 
upon the paper mill ? — Scientific American, 

Importance of Keeping a Scrapbook. — It 

argues much for a man that he keeps a scrap- 
book. Shallow-witted men do not. Neither 
do intellectual invertebrates. Men utterly 
self-centred do not keep scrapbooks. What- 
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ever his failings, the man with the scrap habit 
has any number of good qualities — and fore- 
most among them are moral courage and a 
literary conscience. 

The scrapbook is the individuars effectual 
protest against the flood of books and ephem- 
eral prints. Many a man of letters, many a 
good historian, has gone down before this 
flood ; he has been swamped by the abundance 
of his material. Sometimes he has shortened 
his life in an unavailing attempt to master it. 
Shallow men and men without consciences 
make no effort to save anything out of the 
flood. It passes them swiftly with many good 
and valuable things interspersed with the 
flotsam and jetsam ot its rubbish, and they let 
it all go. What they let go is the thought of 
an age in the making, a confused and yet a 
priceless thing. 

If he can be nothing more, the man with the 
scrapbook may plunge a boathook in the water 
here and there, and pull out what he thinks he 
wants. To most men that is the only way. 
The daily newspaper makes a formidable heap 
at the end of the year ; so do the weeklies, the 
magazines, and the pamphlets that come to 
one's desk. He knows there is good stuff in 
the heap, but he throws it away forthwith, or 
stows it in the attic and throws it out later; its 
dusty, ephemeral glories almost veto recourse 
to it. The only way to keep one's head above 
the mass is to select and reject as he goes 
along. 

It is almost a tragedy to think of the amount 
of interesting, attractive, or permanently use- 
ful matter that lives only for a day, not from 
any fault of its own, but from the circum- 
stances of its appearance. The number of 
persons who are writing for the ephemeral 
prints in this country mounts into the tens of 
thousands. Every one of them has his enthu- 
siasm, his aptitude, his special line of study, 
his particular gift or his peculiar opportunity 
to learn something that the world wants to 
know. Now and then each of them says 
something in the newspapers or magazines 
which he is able to say better than any one 
else. It may embody the results of a lifetime 
of thought, or an experience absolutely unique. 

At least once in his life every man who is 



able to write at all will approach finality of ex- 
pression. He will strike twelve instead of 
five. But in its reception his best is as his 
worst. It is lost in the flood. It is one of the 
sorrows of anonymous newspaper writing that 
the men who do it are continually launching 
into the void craft that never return — scows, 
canal boats, rafts mostly, but now and then 
something shipshape and workmanlike. 

The office of the scrapbook is to rescue 
some of the these. It is surprising what an 
array its owner can get together. In his own 
way he is doing what the trust magnate does, 
what the great publisher may do. He is com- 
manding the brains of a multitude of men and 
women. They are working for him without 
knowing it. And permanently they are work, 
ing for no one else. The field he gleans is his 
own alone. No publisher has a chance to 
make so wide or good a selection. 

And none has as fine a joy in the discovery 
of talent. Every discriminating scrap col- 
lector, whose books go back over ten years, 
will find, signed to poems or special articles 
among his possessions, names which have 
since become well known, but whose work he 
was the first to guess had the lasting quality. 
Even if the writers of the moment never at- 
tain any fame, it is an exquisite consolation to 
stumble sometimes, in the scrapbook of a 
stranger or a new acquaintance, on something 
they had done which another had deemed 
worth preserving. 

A scrapbook is more than a working library 
for the man of letters or affairs. It is a diary 
of the age in which he lives. It is an intimate 
record of conditions that are passing. Noth- 
ing so minutely and faithfully photographs an 
era in the large as a well-arranged, carefully 
discriminated collection of characteristic arti- 
cles — accounts of local customs, descriptions 
of the life of cities, narratives of the rise of 
great industries, tales of Eastern thrift or 
Western husbandry, true stories of interesting 
and venturesome pursuits by field and flood, 
graphic correspondence on political conven. 
tions or political personages, single newspaper 
articles, it may be, on unusual calamities or 
unusual crimes. 

The conditions of which these are marginal 
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notes change ; they may never get adequately 
on the record. In New York, for instance, the 
migrations of the nations are sketching a great 
and singular drama, bits of which are being 
written every week — and forgotten. Some- 
time these migrations will cease; the foreign 
quarters will become American. If the story 
of that period is ever to be written as it should 
be, it must be written out of the hoardings of 
scrapbooks. At least one intensely interesting 
history of the metropolis has its avowed 
genesis in, and owes its permanent and pe- 
culiar value to, the scrapbooks of the man that 
wrote it. 

By some such means, of course, the intimate 
portrait of every epoch has been painted. 
The historian consults the private letters and 
memoirs of individuals, the speeches of states- 
men, the public documents. Since newspaper 
presses were multiplied, he has been much in- 
debted to the intelligent foresightedncss of 
individuals who have placed their scrapbooks 
at his disposal, or who have bequeathed them 
to libraries. Whether their owner writes a 
book himself or not, he has the high satis- 
faction of knowing that he has a book, a col 
lection of books, which no one else can dupli- 
cate, and which he fondly imagines no one else 
can match in interest or value. He has a 
library that is absolutely his own, and that 
may well be of greater service to the com-> 
munity after he is gone than anything he could 
write himself. — C. B, /^, in the A^ew York 
Mail and Express. 



BOOK REVIEWS. 



My Favorite Book-shelf. By Charles Josselyn. aga 
pp. Cloth, ;?2.oo, net. San Francisco: Paul Elder & 
Company. 1^)03. 

Some months ago Mr. Josselyn offered to 
the reading public a beautiful volume, "The 
True Napoleon" — not an original biography, 
but a compilation of anecdotes and extracts 
from Napoleonic literature, illustrating the 
varied phases of the great emperor's career. 
Now he offers this second handsome volume, 
" My Favorite Book-shelf," a compilation of 
striking passages from thirty or forty distin- 
guished authors who have written since the 
time of Bacon. The scheme of the work is 
novel, and the plan has been executed well. 
The quotations, of course, are not extensive, 
and they can give, as a rule, only a taste of the 



authors' quality, but they are generally inter 
esting in themselves, and they will serve a 
useful purpose by stimulating a desire for 
further acquaintance with the authors' writ- 
ings. The book is beautifully printed with 
clear-cut, handsome type on heavy linen paper, 
and it has a most attractive binding. 

The World Almanac and Encyclopedia. 1904. 543 pp. 
Paper. 25 cents ; by mail, 35 cents. New York : The Press 
Publishing Company, New York World. 1904. 

Probably the most useful work of reference 
that any newspaper writer can have upon his 
desk is a copy of the World Almanac. Any 
newspaper man will refer to it twenty times 
where he will look in an encyclopedia once, and 
nineteen times out of the twenty he will find the 
date, or the fact, he wants, without looking 
further for it. The book is a marvellous col- 
lection of useful facts and figures, many of 
which are available nowhere else. It is up-to- 
date in all respects, and considering its small 
price, no intelligent person can afford to get 
along without it. w. H. H. 

The Tribine Almanac and Political Register, 1904. 
384 pp. Paper, 25 cents. New York : The Tribune Asso- 
ciation. 1904. 

For years the Tribune Almanac has been a 
standard annual work of reference, invaluable 
because of the mass of general information it 
contains, and particularly useful because of its 
full election tables and its thorough treatment 
generally of political affairs. From cover to 
cover it is packed with the information that 
everybody needs to have easily accessible. 
It is a whole reference library in itself, and a 
copy of it should always be kept within easy 
reach on the desk of every writer, w. h. h. 

LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 



[ The publishers of Thb Writbk will send to any address a 
copy of any magazine mentioned in the following reference list 
on receipt of the amount given in parenthesis following the name 
— the amount being in each case the price of the periodicals 
with three cents Postage added. Unless a price is given, the 
periodical must be ordered from the publication office. Readers 
who send to the publishers of the periodicals indexed for copies 
containing the articles mentioned in the list will confer a faror 
if they will mention Thb Writbr when they write.] 

Thackeray's Friendship with an American Family. 
— IV. Unpublished letters. Century ( 38 c.) for February. 

Henry van Dyke. With portrait. Hamilton W. Mabie. 
Century ( 38 c.) for February. 

Part of a Man's Life. ( Reminiscences.) Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson. Atlantic i^i%c^ for February. 

Fra Paoli Sarpi.— II. Andrew D. White. Atlantic 
( 38 c.) for Februar>'. 

George Borrow. H. W. Boynton. Atlantic {iZc.) for 
February. 

Seclusion Necessary for a Litbrart Carbbr. 
Editor's Study. Harper s Magazine ( 38 c.) for Febraaxy. 
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The Trick of Education. Alice Meyncll. Harptr^s 
Magazine ( 38 c.) for February. 

Avowals : Waltbr Pater. Being the Sixth of a New 
Series of ." Confessions of a Young Man." George 
Moore. Lippincotfs ( 28 c.) for February. 

One Hundred Masterpieces of Painting.— II. Illus- 
trated. John La Farge. Mc duress Magazine {13 c.) for 
February. 

Sketching Under Fire at Antietam. Illustrated. 
Frank H. Schell. Mc Clurg-s Magazine ( 13 c.) for February. 

Unpublished Whittier Poems.— II. New England 
Magazine ( 28 c.) for February. 

American Caricature and Public Opinion. Illus- 
trated. Ingram A. Pyle. World To-Day ( 28 c.) for Feb- 
ruary. 

Publishing as a Business Career. George P. Brett 
IVorld To-Day ( 28 c.) for February. 

Our Patriotic Airs. Benjamin F. Stevens. United 
Service ( 28 c.) for February. 

Who Wrote Shakespeare ? Illustrated. Open Court 
(13 c.) for February. 

Some Account of the Life of William Shakes- 
peare. Nicholas Rowe. Open Court ( 13 c.) for February. 

Acquiring Good English. Mary Richards Gray. Way- 
side Tales ( 13 c.) for February. 

The Art of the Stage Manager. Brander Matthews. 
North American Review {^i c.) for February. 

Poetry and Poets of America.— II. Churton Collins. 
North A nterican Review ( 53 c.) for February. 

On the Neglect of' Literature. John o'London. 
Reprinted from the Book-Lover in Book News ( 8 c.) for Feb- 
ruary. 

Rev. Charles W. Gordon ("Ralph Connor"). 
Robert Haddow. Reprinted from the British Monthly in 
Book News ( 8 c.) for February. 

The Poems of Emerson : " The Sphinx." Charles 
Malloy. Arena (28c.) for February. 

The Requirements of a Reporter. Edward V. Mur- 
phy. Phonographic Magazine (13 c.) for February. 

Charles Dickens. Walter Frewen Lord. Reprinted 
from the Nineteenth Century and After in the Eclectic (28 c.) 
for February. 

The Political Poetry of William Watson. G. K. 
•Chesterton. Reprinted from the Fortnightly Review in the 
Eclectic ( 28 c.) for February. 

The Novels of Henry James. Oliver Elton. Re- 
printed from the Quarterly Review in the Eclectic ( 28 c.) for 
February. 

Studies in Literary Psychology : The Syntax of 
De Qu incey. Vernon Lee. Reprinted from the Contem- 
^Porary Review in the Eclectic (28 c.) for February. 

Poets of the French Renaissance : Joachim Du 
Bbllay. Hilaire Belloc. Reprinted from The Pilot in the 
Eclectic ( 28 c.) for February. 

Herbert Spencer. Reprinted from the Spectator in the 
Eclectic ( 28 c. ) for February. 

Books That Have Passed the Hundred Thousand 
Mark. Harriet Monroe. Critic (28 c.) for February. 

The Art of Dramatizing Novels. Paul Potter. 
'Cosmopolitan (13 c.) for February. 

The Breadth of Herbert Spencer's Teaching. With 
iportrait Logan G. McPherson. Cosmopolitan (13 c.) for 
February. 

Cryptography.— I. George Wilkes. Cosmopolitan 
(23 c.) for February. 



How a Chromo-lithograph is Printed. Illustrated. 
L. Gray Gower. Strand Magazine (13 c.) for February. 

David H. Greer, D. D. Illustrated. Pearson's 
Magazine (13 c.) for February. 

Is English Becoming Corrupt ? Thomas R. Lounsbury. 
Harper's Monthly (38 c.) for January. 

Herbert Spencer — A Portrait. Reprinted from 
Blackwood's Magazine in the Living Age (18 c.) for Janu- 
ary 13. 

Thomas Hardy as Panoramatist. Max Beerbohm. 
Reprinted from the Saturday Review in the Living Age 
(18 c.) for January 24. 

Henry Demarest Lloyd. Edwin D. Mead. Christian 
Register (8 c.) for January 7. 

Some Religious Verse of Alice Freeman Palmer. 
George H. Palmer. Outlook (13 c.) for January 16. 

Voltaire. Lyman Abbott. Outlook (13 c.) for Janu- 
ary 23. 

Burr McIntosh. With portrait. Journalist (13 c.) for 
January 23. 

Hermann von Holst. Nation ( 13 c. ) for January a8. 



NEWS AND NOTES. 



A volume of more than usual interest to 
lovers of our native literature is that promised 
by Leon H. Vincent on "American Literary 
Masters," which Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. are 
to publish this spring. 

Samuel M. Crothers is preparing the volume 
on Lowell for the "American Men of Letters " 
series, published by Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 

Dr. David Duncan is gathering material for 
a biography of Herbert Spencer. 

Joel Chandler Harris has gone back to his 
old place as editorial writer on the Atlanta 
Constitution, 

Edmund Gosse has been appointed librarian 
to the House of Commons — a place that will 
give him a $5,000 salary and a beautiful official 
residence. 

Booth Tarkington and his family have taken 
an apartment in Rome, and will spend the 
spring there, moving to a villa at Capri for the 
summer. 

There has been confusion because of the 
similarity in name between Baldwin Sears, 
author of the new novel of Southern life, " The 
Circle in the Square," and Hamblen Sears, 
author of the historical novel, " None but the 
Brave," which came out a year or two ago. 
There is no connection between the two 
writers. 
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Algernon Charles Swinburne, who is just re- 
covering from a serious illness, is sixty-seven 
years old, though his looks would suggest a 
decidedly younger man. This, perhaps, is ac- 
counted for by his devotion to sea bathing and 
long walks in the country. He is the son of 
the late Admiral Swinburne, but has never 
moved much in society, always preferring the 
quietness of the seaside to the more frivolous 
life of the fashionable. 

Boys and Girls (Ithaca, N. Y.,) is a new 
illustrated magazine conducted by Martha 
Van Rennselaer. 

A new publication, to be known as the 
Liberal Review^ will make its first appearance 
this month. M. M. Mangasarian of Chicago 
will be its editor. 

The Letus (Boston) is a new magazine, of 
which eight numbers are to be published the 
first year. The first number is a memorial to 
James Whistler. 

The Barber Shop ( Chicago ) is a new maga- 
zine, the official organ of the Barbers' Protec- 
tive Union. J. Will Davis is the editor. 

Dr. F. W. Spiers, the new editor of the 
Booklovers' Magazine^ graduated from the 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute in 1888, and 
until recently has been professor of economics 
at the Drexel Institute in Philadelphia. 

Richard Duffy has resigned his position as 
editor of Ainslee^s Magazine. 

The Academy (London) has a new editor 
with the odd name, Teignmouth Shore. 

The Reader ( New York ) has been bought 
by the Bobbs-Merrill Company, and will be 
published hereafter in Indianapolis. 

The Olympian (Nashville) has been com- 
bined with the World To-day ( Chicago). 

The Pilgrim Magazine Company (Battle 
Creek ) has been put into the hands of a re- 
ceiver, — the editor of the Pilgrim, Willis J. 
Abbott, — but it is said that this is only to 
prevent loss from the failure of a large stock- 
holder, and that the business of the company 
will proceed as before. 

The Pacific Monthly (Portland, Oregon) has 
been enlarged and much improved. William 
Bittle Wells is the editor. 



The Floral Publishing Company, which 
issues Home and Flopvers^ and the Home 
Publishing Company, which issues the Chau- 
tauquan and Pets and Animals^ — both of 
Springfield, O., — are in the hands of a receiver. 
The publication of the Chautauquan will be 
continued as usual, a company having been in- 
corporated for that purpose. 

The Macmillan Company has become the 
American publishers of the Burlington Maga- 
ziney which has become famous during its two 
and a half years of life for its beautiful repro- 
ductions of all sorts of rare objects of art. 

Charles Scribner's Sons announce that 
after February i their business will be carried 
on as a corporation under the title of Charles 
Scribner's Sons, Incorporated. There will be 
no change in management or methods. 

Henry G. Pagani, formerly with the L. C. 
Page Company and the Small, Maynard Com- 
pany, and John W. Luce, recently of the C. M 
Clark Publishing Company, are associated 
with George I. Robinson, Jr., in the new pub- 
lishing house, the Robinson-Luce Company, 
of Boston. 

The fourth installment of Thackeray's Un- 
published Letters, printed in the February 
Century^ reflects a somewhat wider range of 
the writer's opinion than previous ones, but re- 
veals in no small measure the warmth and 
faithfulness of the novelist's friendships. 

Writers, who naturally lead sedentary lives, 
may get some helpful suggestions from the 
articles on *• Japanese Athletics," by H. Irving 
Hancock, now running in St. Nicholas. 

The Burr-Mclntosh Monthly, (New York) 
for February is a Valentine Number, made up 
of thirty or more fine photographic pictures, 
many of which are well worth framing. 

Mrs. Mary Elizabeth Wormeley Latimer died 
in Baltimore January 4, aged eighty-one. 

Parke Godwin died in New York January 7, 
aged eighty-seven. 

George Francis Train died in New York» 
January 18, aged seventy-four. 

Professor Hermann Eduard Von Hoist died 
at Freiburg, Germany, January 20, aged sixty- 
two. 
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~" — -^ ^ "^ if nothing happens, don't try to make something 
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THE ART OF INTERVIEWING. distant points attending church and other meet- 

ings, who are loaded with salable information. 

I presume that many of The Writer's In nine cases out of ten the man interviewed 
readers are young men and women who are will not rise to within a dozen miles of the 
correspondents for metropolitan papers resid- newspaper requirements in his style, and the 
ing in moderate-sired towns. While awaiting odds are just as great that he will not have any 
thc coming of the great day when they shall be subject of human interest to talk to you about, 
recognized in the literary world as authors, until you suggest one. I am not referring to 
their daily bread and butter must be earned politicians now. The interviewing of them in 
from the news that may occur in their respec- campaign years is not an art. They are simply 
tivc bailiwicks. To these a few words from asked for their views on the issue, or 8omethin|^ 
one of moderate experience may not be fruit* related to it, and you are expected to quote 
less. them literally. Many cautious politicians write 
The trouble is that great things don't happen out their own interviews. If not, the reporter 
every day — maybe not once a month — and it takes desperate chances, because after the re- 
requires the most diligent ferreting out to make port is printed if it happens not to strike the 
the monthly checks fairly respectable. One of people just right, the average "statesman " will 
the cardinal specifications in the correspond- not hesitate to repudiate it, and that puts the 

Copjrifbl, 1904, by Wiluam H. Hills. AU rifhu t«Mr<i«^. 
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reporter in an embarrassing situation, with half 
the people, possibly, believing him, and the rest 
putting their faith in the politician's denial. 

The interviewing that is most satisfactory 
both to the correspondent and to the man in- 
terviewed is done when the interviewee is some 
one of general knowledge and experience in af- 
fairs of hum in interest — a soldier, sailor, 
traveler, scientist, civil engineer, missionary, 
detective, plainsman, or western miner. Your 
subject may have had a wonderful experience, 
but withal be a commonplace fellow as far as 
seeing the graphic is concerned; and you will 
have to draw him out by long and persistent 
questioning. I once observed an expert cor- 
respondent examining a man who. had charge 
of construction on a South African railway 
during troublous times, and no witness in a 
court of justice was ever pumped more thor- 
oughly. The answers of the interviewee were 
short, terse statements of fact, made in the 
most practical manner, as is the custom with 
men of action. The reporter used no note- 
book. Hd leaned back in his chair, while he 
suggested question after question, many ap- 
parently of the most insignificant character. 
When he got through he knew about every- 
thing the engfneer could tell of interest. I . 
read the article a day or so afterward, and 
my admiration approached reverence as 1 saw 
how adroitly the writer had worked up the 
story. He never varied from the statements 
of the engineer on one material point, but he 
had clothed them in words of dignity and often 
of startlinuly vivid character. The article was 
readable from start to finish, and one could 
see at a glance that no newspaper editor of 
judgment would " turn down " such an offering. 

Nearly every man has a good story hidden 
away somewhere in his head, and it is the cor- 
respondent's business to get it out, and apply 
hi« art to the polishing process for the press. 
It-is rare indeed that a man will object to hav- 
ing you improve on his language, but you must 
guard as a sacred trust the accurate preserva- 
tion of his meaning. 

An old story is in point here : — 

Wh'-n Senator Sanders of Montana made his 
advent in Washington, it was soon apparent 
that he was something of a character. A bud- 



ding correspondent went around to see him, for 
the purpose of getting an interview regarding 
the irrigation of arid lands. Now, Colonel San- 
ders is a very pleasant man to know when you 
know him, but it happened that the correspond- 
ent and he had never met before. 

"So you want to interview me ?" said the 
senator. 

The would-be interviewer nodded. 

" Would you have any objection to letting me 
know who you are ? " queried the colonel. 

** Here is my card." 

** Thank you, but even that does n*t give me 
the information I am looking for. Where 
were you born? Who was your father, and 
who was your mother. »* Did either of them ever 
do anything of a nature to earn the applause of 
men ? Did you receive all the benefits which 
are supposed to spring from a common-scl ool 
education, or was knowledge pumped into you 
from academic and collegiate sources? Are 
you bright mentally, and do you know how to 
transfer your impressions to paper ? Have you 
iccomplished anything that would fairly entitle 
you to a reasonable amount of renown ? " 

The interviewer was dazed. 

** I ask you these things," continued the 
colonel, *• because I am very much in earnest. 
Why should I be interviewed by a man of 
whose ability, or lack of ability, I know nothing ? 
I might talk to you most entertainingly; might 
conversationally outshine historic chatterers 
and promulgate ideas on which fortunes and 
nations might be upreared ; but all of this Would 
avail me nothing if you were — excuse the 
term — a chump ; I should appear like a fool. 
But if you are brainy, and keen-witted, and able 
to write, it would n't make much difference 
what I said. I could be as dull and as prosy 
as Senator — no, I won't mention his name — 
and >ou would be able so to sketch my conver- 
sation that the world would admire and say, 
* What a statesman !' It doesn't make much 
difference what the man who is being inter* 
viewed says; the mam point is the inter- 
viewer. That's why I insist on knowing a 
newspaper man before I talk to him for publi- 
cation." 

The responsib'lity of interviewing is a good 
schooling for one who would write higher liter- 
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ature than that of newspapers — though many 
contend there is no higher. It is the inter- 
viewer's bounden duty to use as elegant and 
graceful language as the interviewer could 
have done with the most deliberate study. 
Careless expressions — even though actually 
used in the interview — will never be forgiven ; 
but good work at interviewing never fails to 
make a friend of the party interviewed, and the 
next time he comes to town, if he has a good 
story, he is very likely to hunt up the same 
correspondent and tell ii to him. 

It frequently happens that while talking with 
a reporter a man will impart some information, 
"on the side," in confidence. Of course the 
conscientious reporter doesn't need to be told 
to respect this confidence, even though the 
printino; of t!ie informition would greatly en- 
hance the value of the story. I know an in- 
stance where a famous officer in the army cour- 
teously granted a valuable interview to a young 
man, and the latter printed along with it a very 



sensational statement purporting to have been 
made by the officer. The officer very promptly 
repudiated it, and the reporter took issue with 
him. Whether he said the thing or not, the 
reporter is not relieved from the odium of his 
act. If the statement was made, he should 
have asked of the man who was good en( ugh 
to give him an interview permission to print 
that part of his talk also. There could 
be no other honorable course, and I don't 
much blame the old war-horse for denying 
the anarchistic utterance, even if he did 
make it. 

What I started in to say was that the news- 
paper correspondent in towns where business 
is dull will find many nuggets in the interview- 
ing gold minejf he will industriously work it, 
and by good, legitimate methods deserve the 
confidence of the men who know things, and 
who are willing to entrust to him the writing 
of their knowledge. Edgar White. 

Macon, Mo. 



EDITORIAL TALKS WITH CONTRIBUTORS.* 



XXX.— By THE Editor of the Twentieth 
Century Hi>me, 

The problem before the editor of the Twen- 
iieth Century Htne is the establishment of a 
monthly periodical to enter a field not yet occu- 
pied by any woman's magazine in thi^ country 
or in England. The very cordial and enthusi- 
astic welcome accorded to the first issue would 
seem to show that there exists a real demand 
for a serial publication which is devoted to the 



•This series of " Editorial Talks with Contributors," writ- 
ten by the editors of the leading American periodicals, and 
telling what they want and do not want in the way of manu- 
scripts, was begun in The Writer for September, 1895, and 
will be continued Following is a list of numbers of The 
Writer containing such articles as are still of value, with the 
names of the periodicals discussed : September, 1895, the In- 
deptndtnii November, 1895, the Outlook; January, 1896, 
Christian Work ; February, 1896, the New York Observer ; 
June, 1896, the Christian Endeavor IV or Id ; September, 
1896, the American Jewess ; October, 1896, the Youth" s Com- 



serious consideration of matters truly helpful 
and important in home life, and which may 
increase its influence on our health and happi- 
ness. 

Women have littla opportunity to follow in- 
telligently the latest developments in grt, 
econom cs, and science, s'nce this process is 
usu illy first reported through channels to which 
they have little access, and one aim of the 
Twentieth Century Home will be to hand this 

Panion ; May, 1897, the Catholic World Magazine ; March, 
18)8, the National Magazine ; October, 1899, the Congrega- 
tionalist ; February, 1901, Good Housekeeping ; March, 1901, 
the Chautauquan ; June, 1901, Lippincotfs Magazine; De- 
cember, 1901, Leslie'' s Monthly; June, 1902, the Pi'grim ; 
September, 1903, the Red Book; December, 1903, the Holiday 
Magazine ; February, 1904, the Bookkeeper, 

The numbers of The Whiter containing these articles may 
be had separately or together. Numbers published before 
January, 1904, will be sent postpaid tor fifteen cents each ; 
numbers beginning with January, 1904, will be sent for ten 
cents each. 
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knowledge down in a way that will be interest- 
ing and attractive to every reader. 

Broadly speaking, the magazine will attempt 
to correct the very many erroneous ideas with 
regard to our living and our social duty that 
have persisted through the ages, through igno- 
rance, thoughtlessness, envy, and emulation of 
those apparently more favored of fortune. One 
special feature will be a thorough and illumi- 
nating discussion ot the fashions in clothes, 
head and foot covering, ornament, etc., with 
the purpose of determining the principles of 
common sense, beauty, and good taste in these 
matters, and the elimination of certain factors 
of discomfort, danger, and deformity that have 
clung to them with astonishing pertinacity. 

While such topics are the true raison (Titre 
of the magazine, and its element of stability 
and permanency, a considerable amount of 
space will be devoted to the highest class of 
fiction, humor and light verse and satire, re- 
views of new books, etc. 

We therefore ask the assistance of all think- 
ing men and women in carrying out the policy 
of the Twentieth Century Home, We shall be 
glad to examine submitted manuscripts on all 
subjects of interest to women and in the home 



— articles that treat of the natural means of 
preserving health and beauty; that will aid the 
further enjoyment of life in small towns and 
the more isolated localities; that will enable 
women to be wage earners without taking them 
from their homes. Prizes are already offered 
for means of adding to a woman's income while 
she may retain her full place in the home ; also 
for original methods of saving money. 

Accounts of the more important achieve- 
ments of women — and men, too — in art, sci- 
ence, and literature will be published from 
time to time. 

Of course we shall want good fiction — sto- 
ries that do not discuss the morbid and uncon- 
ventional relations of humanity, but have a 
clean, wholesome outlook on life, and are full 
of incident. Stories dealing with the overcom- 
ing of the many problems in the life of women 
will be especially welcome. 

Other topics for which material must be 
supplied are : Out-door Life, Entertainment 
and Recreation of the Family; the Education 
and Training of Children; Education within 
the Family Circle; Home Building and Home 
Furnishing. James Randolph Walker, 

Nkw York. N. Y. 



HARD WORK AND LITERARY IMMORTALITY. 



" In fact, hard work alone generally guarantees an author 
immortality.*'— 7/. AcUlbert Whiit, in the December Writer. 



The criticism I have to offer on Mr. White's 
conclusion is identical with that of the little 
first-grader who was asked by her teacher to 
tell what she knew of the story of Santa Claus. 
Her ready answer was : — 

"'Tain'ttrue." 

Would that it were true that hard work will 
surely win ! Most of us would willingly forego 
the delights of immortality, if by hard work we 
might win fame that would last even for a life- 



time. Then, surely, might we plodders, in 
whose bosoms "industrious habits reign," run 
down the fickle and fleet goddess and compel 
her blessing. But, alas ! " 'Tain't true." 

The commonest experience among authors 
is that success and failure bear little relation 
to the work put upon manuscripts. 

Every magazine editor has heard over and 
over again, in various forms of words, the old 
complaint of authors, "You accepted my lighter 
work, and now you reject my masterpiece." 

A conspicuous example of this difference of 
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viewpoint is Balzac's "Seraphita," a work on 
which the author spent many sleepless nights 
and into which "gulf" he says he flung most 
of himself. Finally, when the manuscript was 
placed in the hands of his publisher, the fiend 
found it "incomprehensible" and refused lo 
handle it. The poor author was thunderstruck ; 
but later, when his friend, Mme. de Berny^ 
frankly told him that, with all the work he had 
put upon "Seraphita," he had made his angel 
"talk too much like a grisette," his ejes 
were opened to the fact that the prime test of 
authorship is not "hard work" nor sleep- 
less nights. 

Many of the most successful works are the 
faultiest. Expurgate the faults and you kill 
the book. Even the great Homer nodded, 
and "King Shakespeare," whose reign over 
us is unaffected by time, is a veritable bundle 
of faults and errors, his works showing strangely 
hasty and even reckless composition. "Hard 
work" on Le Sage's charmingly garrulous 
"Gil Bias" would have removed the chief 
charm of the narrative. " Hard work " would 
have reduced the rough granite of Emerson's 
poetry to the ''faultily faultless" verse of the 
modern magazine poet. " Hard work " would 
have killed the "Chambered Nautilus" of 
Holmes, squeezing out of it the delightfully 
mixed metaphor to which the rhetorician 
objects. 

The trend of Mr. White's article on " Pains- 
taking Writers," and of many another article 
in The Writer, is that the one way to suc- 
cess and immortal ty is the laborious road of 
revision. 

Now, I would not undervalue self-criticism. 
Without the power to sit in judgment on one's 
own work, no writer can succeed ; but at most, 
revision is only the finisher's work. There 
must be something worth finishing. Again 
using Balzac as an illustration, the author of 
"Pdre Goriot" learned the finisher's trade to 
perfection, and worked at his trade with an in- 
dustry which at times suggested insanity; but 
painstaking as he was in revising vhe work of 
his hand, he was pre-eminently a creator. The 
creative power of the man seems super- 
human. 

Balzac needed three months for the last 



chapter of "Seraphita "; but few there be who 
ever persist in reading the end of the work. 
While stupid Paris neglected the harder work 
of his brain, it ran eagerly after his "Cesar 
Birotteau," which came to him with compara- 
tive ease. Balzac writes that he completed 
the first part of his "Lily of the Valley" in 
twenty days, and has given himself twenty 
days apiece for the two remaining parts, while 
Sainte-Beuve worked four years at **Voluptd"! 
Balzac's "La Messe de I'Ath^e" was, as he 
says, "conceived, written, and printed in a 
single night." Others of his most popular short 
stories were thrown off in a few days — and 
some of them afterward were revised well nigh 
to death. In a moment of exultation, Balzac 
writes a friend that his " Cdsar Birotteau," one 
of his most powerful novels, was composed, 
written, and corrected fifteen times in twenty 
days ! 

Call it genius, cosmic consciousness, or what 
you will, the creative power was there, com- 
bined with rare industry — not the machine- 
like industry of a plodder, but the inward force 
that gives the physical man no rest until the 
work of the brain is registered in permanent 
form. 

All the revision within the limits of the plod- 
der's patience can't lift the product of the plod- 
der's brain above the level of mediocrity. With 
every revision, the unilluminated mind is likely 
to take from a manuscript somewhat of that 
freshness which of itself is oftentimes enough 
to make an uninspired book "go," the last of 
many revisions leaving the production "dry as 
summer dust." 

" First catch your hare," said Mrs. Hale in 
her famous recipe for cooking a hare. So say 
I : First assure yourself that ycTu have some- 
thing to say — or sing, — and, having said it — 
or sung it, — apply all your powers oi self-criti- 
cism to the product of your brain, using ex- 
treme care lest in your over eagerness to con- 
dense, or " boil down," you despoil your work 
of all that would commend it to the editor and 
the public. 

Many a glowing conception of the mind has 
been boiled down until nothing is left in the 
kettle but the dregs. 
Dks MoiHKs, la. Johnson Brigham, 
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Few writers realize how much it costs a 
publisher to have the manuscripts submitted 
to him properly examined. Reading a book 
manuscript critically requires so much time, 
and so many manuscripts are offered nowa- 
days, that the publisher as a rule cannot him- 
self undertake the task of examining the mass 
of matter that is sent to him, and has to em- 
ploy Readers for the work. Of course there 
are some mianuscripts that the expert Reader 
at a glance can see are hopeless — illiterate 
stories, written by people of little education, 
the uselessness of which is obvious on read- 
ing the first page. The publisher's trouble 
is caused by the fact that most of the manu- 
scripts sent to him are mediocre, neither ob- 
viously good nor obviously bad, so that a criti- 
cal reading is necessary to determine their 



real value. Being unable to do this work him- 
self, he has to employ expert Readers, and as 
a Reader, to be successful, must have both 
literary discrimination and good business 
judgment, the publisher must pay him well. 
There are manuscripts, of course, among the 
mediocre, that the first Reader can safely re- 
ject after an hour's study of them, here and 
there. Others prove to be so good that he 
feels justified in passing them on to a second 
Reader, or to the publisher himself, after a 
rapid reading. The difficulty is with the mass 
of manuscripts that obviously possess some 
merit, though they may have many faults, and 
that require carelul consideration to determine 
whether they are really good or bad. A con- 
scientious reader is always fearful of letting 
some good manuscripts escape. Sometimes a 
manuscript that is impossible as it stands con- 
tains the material of a successful book, and 
the expert Reader, by suggesting changes, 
may enable the author to make the manuscript 
just what the publisher is looking for. ** David 
Harum " was a manuscript of this kind. 
Reader after Reader had made an unfavorable 
report regarding it, and it was not until Mr. 
Hitchcock suggested to the author some 
changes in arrangement, and advised other 
alterations, that its real merit became obvious. 
Similarly expert Readers have saved other 
manuscripts. 

• •• 

Naturally, men and women who can do such 
work expect good pay, and so the publisher is 
put to an expense of which writers seldom 
think. It is safe to say that the book manu- 
scripts submitted I0 a publisher cost him, on 
an average, ten dollars each, for critical ex- 
amination. If some can be dismissed in a 
few minutes, others require hours and hours 
of time. A book manuscript cannot be read 
critically, particularly if it is not typewritten, 
as a printed book can be skimmed through. 
To read a promising manuscript as it should 
be read, a conscientious publisher's adviser 
will devote to the work two or three days, 
sometimes a week, and not infrequently even 
more time is required. A mediocre manu- 
script often requires even more lime than a 
good one, if it shows any signs of promise. 
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Only the obviously illiterate story can be dis- 
missed with a superficial reading. 

*** 

Until now publishers have borne the burden 
of the Reader's salary as a part of their legiti- 
mate expenses, but the number of manuscripts 
submitted of late years has become so great 
that some of them have felt inclined to make 
the writer pay the tax. A small London pub- 
lisher, for instance, wrote as follows to a 
novelist from whom a manuscript had been 
received : " I have pleasure in informing you 
that I have now come to this manuscript, and 
if you are prepared to send me the sum of ten 
shillings six pence (payable in advance) I shall 
have your work thoroughly read by an expert 
Reader, and in the event of his approving it I 
shall be pleased to lay before you a scheme 
for its publication." In this case the author, 
who had attained some reputation, felt that 
the proposition was insulting, and there is 
probably little likelihood that high-grade pub- 
lishing houses will soon make it their rule to 
tax authors even the small sum of $2.50 apiece 
for the privilege of submitting manuscripts, but 
the time may come when they will have to do 
something of the kind, in self-defence. In 
the mean time it will be well for writers to 
realize that whenever they send a book manu- 
script to a publisher they are burdenirg him 
with an expense that may average ten dollars, 
and find in this an additional reason for 
making their manuscripts in all respects as 
good as possible before they offer them for 
publication. 

*** 

Not alone every poet, but every rhymestei 
who has tried every now and then to mate 
three or four dozen jingling lines, has mourned 
over the paucity of rhymes for some most elo- 
quent, poetical, and frequently desired words. 
Swinburne has indeed proposed a word of 
Greek derivation, which on a pinch may be 
said to be a rhyme for "month" — the only 
one so far invented ; W. S. Gilbert has made a 
single rhyme for "carpet" — such as it is — 
by the forced use of "sharp pet" On the 
other hand, in spite of many efforts, "silver" 
still remains unrhymed. But these examples 
of rhymes desired are not the most important. 



Take "girl," for instance — a pet subject with 
the poets. Pearl, curl, twirl, whirl, hurl, purl, 
swirl, and possibly earl are available to help 
the poet in his labor, with bare possibilities of 
aid from uncurl, churl, thirl, and furl, but where 
is the much needed synonym for "girl" that 
shall rhyme with it as well as duplicate its 
meaning? Worse yet, take "love,*' the main- 
stay of all rhymesters. Even the biggest of 
the rhyming dictionaries gives as rhymes but 
dove, above, glove, — and shove! How piti- 
fully inadequate is this meagre rhyme-list to the 
extensive requirements of the glowing poet! 
A reform of the English language is urgently 
demanded. Instead of devoting their energies 
to the fashioning of " universal languages," let 
the linguistic inventors address their talents 
immediately to the task of increasing the num- 
ber uf useful rh}mes for "girl" and "love," 
not to mention "month," and "carpet," and 
** silver." Thus they will win the undying 
gratitude of all English-writing poets ! 



DECLINED WITH THANKS. 



In the patois of Grub Street " D. W. T." 
means, not pennyweight, but " Declined With 
Thanks." With hope and a stamped envelope 
the author casts his manuscript among the 
editors. With despair and a printed D. W. T. 
it returns unto him before or after many days. 
Many articles have been published showing 
the path to literary success; this article is 
dedicated to the setting forth of the manner of 
rejection. 

"It's little good that comes of writing for 
the press," declared Captain Shandon, but at 
the very worst it cannot be called a thankless 
occupation. Where else does one meet such 
stately courtesy, such warm gratitude, such 
poignant remorse as the editor exhibits to the 
humblest scribe? Editors are not the hard- 
ened monsters that some people would have 
the public believe. Indeed, the most amazing, 
and perhaps the most dangerous feature of 
journalism is the editorial capacity for grief 
and gratitude. 

That " Declined With Thanks " is the formula 
of rejection is a hoary fiction which has too 
long represented editors as stony-hearted and 
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graceless tyrants, sternly indifferent to the 
missacre of manuscripts. Once for all let it 
be destroyed. So curt a refusal is practised 
by only one editor, him of the Spectator, The 
little slip of blue paper with its triplet of words 
is the sing;le exception to editorial loving-kind- 
ness. Those who mourn the decay of modern 
manners can never have written for the press. 
Before me lies a memorandum of thanks and 
rejection from the Times^ with an expression 
of autographed sorrow — sorrow from the jour- 
nalistic Jove! — that the manuscript has been 
slightly torn. Could courtesy go further? 

Other papers are no whit less polite. The 
editor presents his compliments; begs to 
acknowledge the receipt; regrets that he is 
unable to make use of, or greatly regrets his 
inability to accept, or to avail himself of the 
contribution or manuscript so kindly offered, 
or for the kind offer of which the editor 
expresses his great obligation, his many thanks, 
or, at the very least, his mere thanks. 

Perhaps the D. W. T. of the St* James's 
Gazette may be awarded the palm, for "the 
editor regrets that he is unable to make use of 
the enclosed manuscript." This is pleasantly 
free from superfluous sorrow and effusive grati- 
tude. The squat little notes of the Daily Chron- 
icle 2indi Globe make far better pipe-spills than 
the highly glazed blue embossed D. W. T. of 
the IVestmin sterns editor, who employs the aged 
excuse that he is already so fully supplied with 
manuscripts that he is unable to accept more. 
It is always amusing to note how the lady who 
presides over the IVestminster Budget corrects 
the masculine gender of the engraved D.W.T.'s 
at her disposal, and alters ** his " to " her " and 
" he " to " she " with deft pen-strokes. 

Formerly the Illustrated London News sent 
an ideal D. W. T. : **The editor regrets to be 
compelled to decline the enclosed.'* Now he 
has assumed more unctuous language, and 
** regrets being unable to make use of the 
enclosed, which he returns with thanks." 
Vanity Fair pens its "Editor's respectful 
thanks," which reads like a cook's receipt for 
her wages. But the Academy is distinctly 
academic. Dr. Robertson NicolTs vigorous 
British Weekly, in which Mr. Barrie first 
achieved fame, has a small, but effective, mis- 



sive : *' With the editor's compliments and 
thanks." 

In magazinedom there is even greater cour- 
tesy of rejection. Editors ** beg " and " regret " 
and present their " best thanks " and ** compli- 
ments " in a multiplicity of modes, types, and 
sheets. The Cornhill*s note, with its blue crest 
of a wh;atsheaf, is interesting as having been 
perhaps drafted by Thackeray, its first editor, 
who found the rejection of manuscripts so pain- 
ful. Alone among D. W. T.'s this note gives 
"the Writer" the same capital letter which 
"the Editor" always boasts. The oldest of 
English magazines, the Gentlenien's, for which 
Dt. Johnson wrote many a sheet, deals out 
rejection in the passive mood and russet ink: 
" Returned with the compliments and thanks of 
Sylvanus Urban, and regrets that space cannot 
be found for the contribution in the magazine." 

This time-honored fiction, "lack of space," 
is also employed by the Strand drnd the Graphic. 
The aspirant is given to understand that the 
smallness of space at his disposal causes the 
editor the deepest anguish. The affection, by 
the bye, of minor poets for gazing at the blue 
abyss of heaven springs from the satisfaction 
of knowing that there, at least, nothing is 
crowded out through lack of space. 

Like a dainty billet-doux used to come the 
lithographed refusal of the Windsor, Now it 
is reduced to cold type. In quaint affectation 
of old English print the Temple Bar regrets 
that "the manuscript entitled . . . has not 
been found suitable." This magazine, by the 
way, is mediaeval in more than type; in one 
case it detained a manuscript for two years, 
and then returned it. Chambers^s yournal, 
within whose mustard covers so many writers 
have made their first appearance, simply regrets 
its inability to use "the kindly offered contri- 
bution"; but of ten there is added the kindly 
words, " Many thanks. — Ed." 

The Saturday Review, Punch, and many 
other papers return manuscripts without a word 
of explanation. The Nineteenth Century and 
other big reviews send an autograph letter of 
rejection. Some editors are careful to point 
out in the course of a lengthy D. W. T. that 
" the rejection of a manuscript does not neces- 
sarily imply an opinion unfavorable to the liter- 
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ary quality of the work, but only that the 
manuscript returned does not meet with any 
existing needs of this magazine, however well 
it may be adapted to the wants of other period- 
icals." Here are rejection, explanation, and 
expectation most deftly blended. On receiving 
this gracious missive the scribe no longer 
envies his Chinese comrade, whose effusions 
are D. W. T/d by the Celestial editor in this 
wise : — 

" Illustrious Brother of the Sun and Moon ! 
Look upon thy slave, who rolls at thy feet, who 
kisses the earth, and demands of thy charity 
permission to speak and live. We have read 
thy manuscript with delight, but should we 
print it the emperor would order us to take it 
as a criterion and never again to print anything 
not equal to it. As that would not be possible 
before ten thousand years, all trembling we 
return thy manuscript, and beg of thee ten 
thousand pardons." 

The result is the same, though the modes 
differ. Therefore the scribe could well dis- 
pense with the editorial expression of stereo- 
typed gratitude and remorse. Yet every writer 
must pass through the desert of rejection, 
boomeranged by his own manuscripts, and en- 
raged b> the smooth excuses of editors. 
Blessed above men is the writer who does not 
learn to fear the postman^s knock ; if his heart 
xioes not teach his ear to distinguish between 
the soft flutter of a proof or check, and the 
thud of a D. W. T.*d manuscript. If the 
author have a turn for satire he may paper the 
walls of his room with the regrets and thanks, 
compliments and apologies of all living editors. 
There is a man who has so covered the walls 
of his den with th^ D. W. T.'s of all sorts and 
•conditions of magazines and journals. One 
wall, plastered from skirting board to ceiling 
with refusal notes of every shape, color, type, 
and phrase, marks the period of his apprentice- 
ship to the pen, and incessant rejection. The 
other walls are more slowly nearing the same 
patchwork cover, for the journalist is now one 
of those whose writings are in some request. 
When a youth whose ambition it is to turn 
penman comes to him for advice, the journalist 
leads the aspirant to this room, and bids him 
-•* Look around." 



But he does not point out to the neophyte a 
sacredly reserved blank space over the mantel- 
piece, or explain the literary masterpiece with 
which the journalist hopes to fill it. It is 
whispered with bated breath in Grub Street 
that there is only one magazine published in 
the English language that has not solicited 
contributions from Mr. Rudyard Kipling. To 
attain the proud distinction of refusing editors 
as editors refuse him is the cherished ideal of 
this wall-papering journalist. He looks to the 
day when he will reply to editorial requests lor 
a contribution from his pen by returning a 
printed D. W. T. notice: "Mr. S. Cribbler 
regrets that he is unable to oblige the editor of 
' with a manuscript, the request for which 
he declines with thanks." —T. P's. Weekly 
{London). 

♦ 

WRITERS OF THE DAY. 



Temple Bailey, whose story, '*The Judge 
and the Cur," appeared in St. Nicholas for 
February, has written a number of short stories 
that have been published mXhe Ladies^ Home 
yournal^ the Smart Set, Munse/s Magazine, 
St. Nicholas, and the Woman's Home Com- 
panion, and he is also a regular contributor to 
the Youth's department of the McClure Syndi- 
cate. Mr. Bailey won the second prize of 
$250 in the Ladies* Home youtnal love-story 
contest, and he is the author of a book for 
boys, "The Adventures of Three," which will 
be published shortly by the Henry Altemus 
Company, of Philadelphia. 



Phcebe Willey Bensel, whose story, " Hul- 
dah's Revolution," was published in Short Sto- 
ries for February, was born in Buckfield, Ox- 
ford County, Me. Her maiden name was 
Tuttle, and she is a descendant of two old 
New England families — the Chases and the 
Robinsons. Mrs. Bensel has written at times 
since childhood, but never for publication until 
a few years ago. Since then she has had sto- 
ries published in the New England Magazine^ 
Short Stories, and the Northwest Magazine, 
as well as in many newspapers both east and 
west. She hopes to have a book of shoit sto- 
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ries ready for publication during the present 
year. 

C. Z. Hartman, whose story, " A Greyhound 
of the Sea," appeared in the New England 
Magazine for February, is a new writer whose 
name is just beginning to appear in the maga- 
zines. Miss Hartman was born in Indiana, 
although she now lives in Montana. She is a 
teacher by occupation, but has always been in- 
terested in writing, and when a child used to 
"think" herself to sleep every night over 
some story in process of construction. She 
has written twenty-five or thirty stories, all of 
American life, and many of them dealing with 
the western life with which she is famfliar. 



** Frances Keaton," the name signed to the 
story, ** An Open Secret," in Short Stories for 
February, is the pseudonym of one of our 
newer writers, this being the second story that 
she has had published. Her first story, ** A 
Current Feud," was published in Short Sto- 
ries for May, 1903. Both of these stories have 
to do with the negroes and poor whites in 
Northern Georgia — where the people are prin- 
cipally engaged in cotton cuhure and in mining 
iron ore and manufacturing pig iron — and are 
written from life as the author has seen it. 



Miriam Michelson, whose story, "Prince 
Roseleaf and a Girl from Kansas," is printed 
in McClure's Magazine for March, and whose 
serial, " The Bishop's Carriage," is now run- 
ning in the Reader^ is a dramatic critic and 
special correspondent well known among news- 
paper people both in the East and in the West. 
About a year ago Miss Michelson gave up 
journalism, and since then her short stories 
have appeared in a number of magazines. 
Ainsiee's Magazine for March has a story by 
her, entitled "Her Letters from Dakota." 



Mary B. Mullett, who had one story, " The 
Coronation of Mrs. Beacock," in Harper'^s 
Bazar for February, and another, " The Great 
Carruthers Rebellion," in the February Red 
Book^ is a newspaper woman, who received 
her training on the New York Sun, which, as 
she says, has probably turned out more maga- 
zine writers than any "school" designed for 



that purpose. During her connection with the- 
Sun, she spent several years abroad, living 
much in Paris, and she has traveled extensively 
in her own country and in Canada. In fact, 
for ten years she has not spent more than two 
consecutive months in any one place, without 
the interruption of some journey. Two years 
ago Miss Mullett*s health broke down, and she 
went to the North Carolina mountains to re- 
cover, and it was in that region that she got 
the material for "Mrs. Beacock" and some 
other stories. She is now regaining her health,, 
and in what little time she is able to write she 
is working on some stories of life in Paris for 
Ainslee's Magazine, 



Eleanor C. Reed, author of the story. " A 
Voice in the Night," in the New England 
Magazine for February, lives in Chicago, but 
her childhood was spent on a farm in New 
England. Her father was a doctor, but being 
stricken with paralysis when still young, gave 
up his practice and took to farming. She wrote 
her first story when she was twelve years old. 
Her father laughed over it until thf tears rolled 
down his cheeks, but her mother, an old-time 
Methodist, looked grave and concerned, and 
the great pile of New York story papers that 
her father had filed away suddenly disappeared,^ 
as well as his copy of the " Arabian Nights.'^ 
Mortified beyond expression by her mother's 
obvious disapproval and her father's uproari- 
ous laughter, the child author hid her first ef- 
fort in a chest of old medical books, and there, 
after she found her literary diet confined as 
far as possible to Sunday school books, in 
which the bad little boy who stole the deacon's 
apples was bitten by the bulldog, and the good 
little boy who returned the pocketbook he had 
found to its owner, a kind, though wealthy* 
gentleman, was made a partner, in the course 
of time, in the good gentleman's flourishing 
business. But no one knew, she says, how she 
longed for the " Arabian Nights," and " The 
Black Avenger of the Spanish Main." After 
she grew up, Mrs. Reed traveled around the 
world, spent a year in Australasia, another in 
China, Japan, and Netherlands India, and Iwa 
in Europe. After a second trip to Europe, she 
returned to Chicago and wrote for the Sunday 
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Tribune, but she found it very difficult to con- 
fine herself to fact. She was inclined to weave 
a story around each incident, and consequently 
spent much time and wasted a deal of paper 
weeding the fiction out of her facts. Six years 
ago, she turned the tables, threw facts to the 
winds, and wrote eight stories. After they had 
lain a year, she rewrote them, selected the five 
that she regarded as best and submitted them 
to A. C. McClurg & Company. They were ac- 
cepted and published under the title of "The 
Battle Invisible." Mrs. Reed has since writ- 
ten a novel, but she says it is too long. It has 
lain untouched in her desk nearly three months, 
and in three more months she means to take it 
out and rewrite it — not to make any fmportant 
changes in the story, but to improve it techni- 
cally. 

Mary Caldwell Richardson, author of the 
story, "Afternoon Tea," in Good Housekeep- 
ing for February, was born in New York and 
has always lived in that city or in Brooklyn. 
A while ago, struck by the absurdity of some of 
her own methods, she wrote a little sketch and 
sent it to Good Housekeeping. Encouraged by 
its success, she continued to write, and has 
since had stories published in the Golfer, the 
Housekeeper, and the Tribune, "Afternoon 
Tea" is one of a series of sketches now ap- 
pearing in Good Houi keeping, Mrs. Richard- 
son is a busy woman, and has little opportun- 
ity for writing. 

Margaret Busbee Shipp, whose story, "The 
Hour of His Triumph," was printed in Pear 
son's Magazine for January, is the widow of 
Lieutenant William E. Shipp, of the Tenth 
U. S. Cavalry, who was killed in the battle of 
San Juan, July i, 1898. Since her husband's 
death, Mrs. Shipp has turned her attention to 
literary work, and has compiled two volumes 
of extracts from the Brownings and from Emer- 
son, which were issued by James Pott & Son. 
She has also had stories in Munsey^s Afaga- 
sine. Everybody s, Ainsiee's, Vo^ue, the Red 
Bock, and Frank Leslie's Popular Monthly, 

CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 



The Preservation of Clippings. — There 
are almost as many methods of arrangement 



for scrapbooks as there are scrapbook makers, 
and all of them seem to have some one point 
of advantage, as well as many points in which 
they are lacking. My own preference is for 
the following method:—^ 

Secure a number of scrapbook volumes, of 
the same size and general appearance if pos- 
sible, and number and letter them. Vol. I., Vol. 
II., etc. Number each page of ea^h volume 
distinctly in red ink or red pencil. These 
volumes need not be books made especially 
for clippings. Better still, let them be Gov- 
ernment Reports, or some thick book of that 
kind, with leaves cut out here and there to 
mike allowance for the bulk of the clippings. 
Now make use of an ordinary desk drawer, or 
even a box, and divide it lengthwise into com- 
partments just wide enough to hold an ordi- 
nary visiting card. Then buy, say, five hun- 
dred blank Bristol cards; write on each as you 
need it the subject of one clipping and the 
volume and page where you have pasted it, and 
file your card alphabetically in the drawer. 
For instance, you hrave a clipping on "Snow- 
shoeing." Instead of tryirg to place that un- 
der a general head, like "Winter" or 
" Sports," catalogue it alphabetically by itself 
under the letter S. Having pasted it in any 
volume you please, write on your card, under 
S — Snowshoeing, we will say. Vol. III., p. 20, 
where there may be a convenient space for it. 
Suppose you have a mere couplet or stanza of 
verse, with no title. Index it by the first letter 
of the first line, writing that line out in full on 
your card, and then catalogue under that letter. 
Short prose items without printed subject 
should have a heading written over them in 
red ink, by which they may be catalogued. . 

There will be room enough in an ordinary 
desk drawer or box of equal size to catalogue 
by cards an enormous number of subjects — 
all the room the average person will ever need. 
The cards must not be packed tight, of course, 
but left in each compartment loose enough to 
tilt with the finger until the lettering appears. 
• The scrapbook maker may fill each volume 
in turn, or scatter his clippings along through 
all, as convenience dictates. His library, if he 
chooses, may btfgin with only a single volume, 
and grow as he needs it; but his card cata- 
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logue must be provided for when he pastes his 
iirst clipping. A small weight may be used in 
each compartment of the divided drawer to 
keep the cards in unfilled compartments from 
falling flat. 

This arrangement, I am sure, will be found 
by beginners in scrapbook making as satisfac- 
tory, at least, as any they could find or invent. 
It is the best arrangement of clippings for a 
writer, teacher, or minister that I have been 
able to discover. The cost of making the 
library is small; it requires comparatively little 
room, is convenient, handy, and free from 
litter. Then, too, if one wishes to use his 
books for entertainment, he can take up any 
volume and run through its miscellaneous con- 
tents with the same pleasure that one gets 
from the old fashioned random scrapbook. A 
life library of this sort will hardly outgrow one 
shelf of a small bookcase — and how could one 
shelf out of the many in an ordinary library be 
put to better use ? — James Buckham, in 
Young People. 

'•Real People*' in Fiction. — How far 
may the novelist draw upon reality in the por- 
trayal of character? To what extent is he 
justified in presenting actual people under 
thin disguises .'* These questions have often 
been asked, but they have never been satisfac- 
torily answered. Nor, perhaps, is any answer 
possible. It is generally admitted that his- 
torical personages are fair game, though even 
in their cise some fidelity to fact is desirable. 
Scott wisely pursued the method of giving 
them only a subsidiary place in his story, and 
adding to history such slight touches as 
seemed to be in accordance with their known 
traits. His treatment of Richard Coeur de 
Lion, of Mary Stuart, of Graham of Claver- 
house, are conspicuous cases in point. The 
contemporary romancer, however, is less 
scrupulous. Grave characters in American 
"history — Washington, Jackson, Lincoln — 
have been made by him to pliy strange parts. 
And these posthumous liberties are rightly 
held to be unjustified. The romancer may 
<ieal with r^^alities if he chooses, but he must 
not depart sufficiently from the essential veri- 
ties to turn them into unrealities. Dead men 
have moral if not legal rights. 



The portrayal in fiction of living persons is 
another matter. It is a device of doubtful 
taste at best, and only the nicest discrimina- 
tion will save the novelist from going hope- 
lessly wrong. Probibly it is less often at- 
tempted than readers are apt to believe. The 
cap may not have been made to fit any one in 
particular, although trying it on may bring 
about that result. It is inevitable, of course, 
that imagination should be developed by ob- 
servation. We know humanity by what we 
have seen of men. When a writer sets out to 
represent a miser, some miserly person of his 
acquaintance is quite likely to furnish ma- 
terials for the picture. The process may be 
unconscious; it is seldom deliberate; and if 
the real miser is offended it is usual y because 
some one takes the trouble to discover the 
parallel. The nature of the creative imagina- 
tion is so little understood that the effort to 
find actual originals for characters in fiction is 
applauded. Few novelists have had a more 
vivid and original imagination than Dickens. 
Yet we have been assured that Micawber was 
meant for his father, Mrs. Nickleby for his 
mother, Harold Skimpole for Leigh Hunt and 
Pecksniff for Samuel C. Hall. Dickens him- 
self always denied these accusations; and the 
truth of the matter probably is that his father 
was improvident, his mother inconsequential, 
Hunt a spendthrift, and Hall a smug moralist, 
so that those who knew them noted a resem- 
blance and made it public property. In such 
cases it is as easy to discover differences as 
resemblances. 

The novelist who deals with a certain defi- 
nite phase of life — politics, for example — 
will almost inevitably be accused of drawing 
real people. Of course his picture would not 
be accurate if it did not include characters 
and events which find a parallel in reality. 
But this is clearly permissible so long as he 
steers clear of malicious carricature* Lord 
Brock was not necessarily designed by Trol- 
lope for Palmerston, nor Lord De Terrier for 
Derby, nor Mr. Daubigny for Disraeli,, al- 
though the subject makes certain small resem- 
blances inevitable. Justin McCarthy may 
have had an English statesman in mind when 
he wrote '' The Right Honourable," and Mr. 
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La FoDtaine in that novel was almost certainly 
suggested by Mr. Labouchere ; but there was 
nothing in either instance to which objection 
could fairly be taken. It was said that Mr. 
Cleveland was the original of "The Honor- 
able Peter Stirling." The only basis for this 
assertion was the fact thai Mr. Cleveland's 
career as a statesman of marked indepen- 
dence of thought and action might readily 
suggest to the novelist the broad outlines of 
an imaginary character. Yet in the work of 
the writer of genuine imagination the result- 
ing likeness is generally unintentional.* It 
is when a writer is deficient in imagination 
that he seeks to call attention to his work by 
deliberately portraying real persons under thin 
disguises. Or it may be that he has a ma- 
licious end to serve, as Disraeli had when he 
insulted the memory of Thackeray in his St. 
Barbe. 

This old issue is revived once more by the 
savage attacks upon a recent novel dealing 
with college life. It was written by a college 
professor and its purpose was to plead for that 
academic freedom which has sometimes 
seemed to be in danger of impairment. The 
cap was fitted to Stanford University, and the 
author was accused of misrepresenting and 
vilifying President Jordan and Mrs. Stanford. 
He acknowledges frankly, in a reply to one of 
his critics, that *Mhe dramatic possibilities of 
the Stanford situation were so superior from 
the novelist's point of view that 1 chose it, 
hoping that the limits of my indebtedness to 
it would be generally recognized." This is 
cutting dangerously close to the fact, no 
doubt ; yet it is true that the situation treated 
io the novel is fair material. The only ques- 
tion is whether the picture was too palpable a 
drawing from life. — Providence Journal. 

BOOK REVIEWS. 



An Italian Gramviaii. With exercise*. By Manr Vaocc 
Young. arSpp Cloth. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
1904. 

A grammar of a foreign language written 
by a woman is something of a novelty. The 
time has come, however, when men can do 
longer monopolize the business of writing Ian- 
ffuage text-t>ook8. The author of this new 
Italian grammar is professor of the Romance 
languages at Mount Holyoke College, and in 



making her book she has done a thorough 
piece of work. Her grammar is intended pri- 
marily for class use and tor reference, but it 
is well adapted for self-instruction. 1 he pub- 
lishers have issued it in most attractive lorm, 
with every typographical device to facilita 
the learning of Jtalian. w. h h. 

A5 Sbbn from thk Ranks. By Charles K. Benton, aga pp. 
Cloth, $1.35. New York : G. P. Putnam's Sonv 1902. 

Mr. Benton's book is a plain, straight-for- 
ward story of his experiences as a soldier in 
the Civil war, and it has the interest that is 
always inherent in the relation of stirring 
events by one who participated in them. The 
author saw what could hi, seen by a soldier in 
the ranks, and his book, therefore, recounts 
the typical experiences of most of the thou- 
sands who took part in the war. It is devoted 
to incident and simple narration, rather than 
to a history of battles and campaigns, but in 
this very characteristic lies its special value, 
for the life of the private soldier in the days 
of '61*65 '^^^'^ "^^ '"^^ ^^ personal adventure 
that it is impossible to have too many books 
about it. To the casual reader Mr. Benton's 
book is entertaining, and as the relation of a 
typiral experience it has genuine historical 

value. w. H. H. 

■ — ♦-■ 

LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 

(The publishers of Thk Writkr will send to any address a 
copy of anv majpitine mentioned in the following reference list 
en receipt of the amount fSstix in parenthesis following the name 
— the amount being in each case the price of the periodical* 
with tkret cents ^ttngt ntUUd. Unless a price is given, the 
periodical must be ordered from the publication office. Reac'ers 
who send to the publishers of the |*eriodicals indexrd frir topic s 
conuining the articleii r*entioned in the list will confer a favor 
if they wiirmentinr, Tmb Whitsr when they write.] 



Tm-.-i-.H MoMMsfN. Jesse Benedict Clark. Atlantic 
(iKc.) f<.r March 

P\Ki iiv A Man's Lipk : B<k.ks I'sKHAn. Thomas 
Weniworth Higginson Atiamtu- ( 3H c. ) for March. 

Pki'scot I, TMH Man. KuHo Ogden. Atiantic (y^ c.) tor 
March. 

" M \Rv H Ai> A I.iTTi.i' Lamm." ami Ms ArriioK. Illo.t 
trated. Kiihard W^ldrn Hale. Century ( 3H c. ) for March. 

Tiiajki'kay's F'KiRsnsHif with an Amfkk an Kahilv.— 
Conclusion. ( rntitrr ( ^8 c. ) for March. 

A <iMoi i> Mf IIawthomnk I.rTirKs. Julian llawthume. 
//ar/rr't yLig.f.ine ( ^S c. ) for March. 

Tiif Hisii.KY OF iiiR AirHAnai. Henry .Smith Williams, 
LI, l>. Httrf^r'i Mttgazinr ( ^S t. ) for March. 

Poii»«\ AM»P«.ns..r Amrmk \, III. - Churton Collins 
S'l'rth Ameruan Krvirtt' ( s^ c. ) (or March. 

Inr iv.RMsor K.mfksvn : " Thr .Sphinx." Charles Mai- 
Iny Arrmt ( j8 c. ) for March. 

A !*"» I "f Fkkru.'M ( Javfh Ki ssri i I^>wfil). 
Thonu* K M til. A. .M . Hh.I». Arena ( 18 c. ) for March. 

Damii (;m\ham I'iniiifs. A NovvrisT %tiTH Drmo- 
(HATH li»>Ms. H.O. Homer, .-frrita ( j8 c. ) for March. 

CoM-jssiMNs MP A I.11RRAMV Faili-rr. "It." Crttk 
j8 c. ) for .March. 
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The Evolution of Modern Japanese Literature. 
Yone Noguchi. Critic ( 28 c. ) for March. 

Mr Bakrie's Stage Heroines. Elisabeth I.uther Cary. 
Critic ( 28 c. ) for March. 

Immortality and Fame. £xlmund Gosse. Cosmopolitan 
( 13 c. ) for March. 

Cryptwiraphy. — II. Illustrated. George Wilkes. Cos- 
tnopolitan 13c.) for March. 

Cousin Butterfly — Being Some Memories of Whist- 
ler. Annulet Andrews. Lippincott" s Magazitu (28 c. ) for 
March. 

On the Reading of Poetry. Henry van Dyke. Har- 
per^ 5 Bazar ( 18c.) for March. 

The Utility of Humour. Zitella Cocke. New England 
Magazine ( 28 c ) for March. 

The American Newspaper. II. — The Newspaper and 
Wall Street. Edwin Lefivre. Bookman ( 28 c.) for March. 

Mary Mapks Dodge. With portrait. Bookseller ( 13 c. ) 
for March. 

War Repokting Experiences. Benn Pitman. Phono- 
graphic Mi^azine ( 13 c. ) for March. 

John Fiske as a Dictator. Miss M. W. Macy. Phono- 
graphic Magazine ( 13 c. ) for March. 

Literary Homicide. Thomas Dickinson. Book-Lover 
( 28 c ) for March. 

Max Adeler and His Humor. Will M. Clemens. Book- 
Lover ( 28 c. ) for March. 

Voltaire Book-Lover ( 28 c. ) for March. 

Who's Who in Thackeray. Lewis Melville. Book- 
Lover ( 28 c. ) for March. 

Is Fiction Deteriorating? Jane H. Findlater. Na- 
tional Review 75 c ) for March. 

Early Recollections of Mr. Lecky. "A College 
Friend." National Review ( 75 c. ) for March. 

Life and J M. Barrie. Louis Lipsky. Reader ( 28 c.) 
for March. 

Little Stories of Journalism. V. — Julius Chambers. 
Reader ( 28 c. ) for March. 

Reminiscences of an Interviewer. — VII. Reader 
( 28 c. ) for March. 

Pitfalls of Book Titles. Herbert W. Horwill. 
Reader ( 28 c ) for March. 

Noah Brooks and Castine. Illustrated. Howard Clin- 
ton Dickinson. The Lamp ( 28 c. ) for March. 

Hawthorne. Arthur Symons. The Lamp {^^%c,') for 
March. 

The Great American Playwright and Play. Stuart 
Henry. Criterion ( 13 c. ) for March. 

The Early Life of John Burroughs. Illustrated. 
James Melvin Lee. Criterion (13 c.) for March. 

Living Literary Men of Mexico. John Hubert 
Comyn. Modern Mexico ( 13 c. ) for March. 

The Critical Doctrines of Wordsworth and Coler- 
idge. — II. Frank C Lockwood. Methodist Review for March. 

The Story of " Bradshaw" uhe English railway guide). 
Illustrated. Newton Deane. Strand Afagazine Uic.) for 
March 

Little Pilgrimages Among the Men Who Have 
Written Famous Books. IX. —George Horace Lorimer. 
E. F. Harkins Literary World (13 c.; for March. 

On Literary Observation. Reprinted from the Family 
Herald TiXiA Book News (8c.) for March. 

F. C G., Cartoonist ( Francis Carruthers Gould ). Illus- 
trated. James Douglas. Booklovers Magazine ( 28 c. ) for 
March. 



The Old Guard of New England. With p.«rtrailsof 
Julia Ward Howe, Thomas Bailey Aldrich, Thomas Went- 
worth Higginson, Frank Benjamin Sanborn, Charles Eliot 
Norton, John Townsend Trowbridge, Louise Chandler Moul- 
ton, Oliver Wendell Holmes, Theodore Thornton Munger, and 
Edward Everett Hale. George Perry Morns. Booklovers 
Magazine ( 28 c. ) for March. 

The Housekeeier at Large — A Visit with Henry 
van Dyke. Illustrated. Isabel Gordon Curtis. Good 
Hbusekeeping ( 13 c. ) for March. 

Children's Literature Nora Archibald Smith. Good 
Housekeeeping ( 13 c.) for March. 

Poets of the French Renaissance : Ronsard. Hil- 
aire Belloc. Reprinted from the Pilot in the Eclectic ( 28 c ) 
for March. 

Mr Whibley's "Thackeray." Andrew Lang. Re- 
printed from the Cornhill Magazine in the Eclectic ( 28 c) for 
March. 

Voltaire. Reprinted from Blackwood's Magazine in the 
Eclectic ( 28 c. ) for March. 

Tales of a Cartoonist. Illustrated. John T. McCutch- 
eon. Saturday Evening Post ( 8 c; ) for Februrary 6. 

Necessary Changes in English. Brander Matthews. 
Reprinted from Munsey^s Magazine in Public Opinion 
( 13 c. ) for February 4. 

Henry James A Novelist of Social Traits. With 
portrait. Public Opinion ( 13 c ) for February 11. 

Some Impressions of Whistler. Eklith Kellogg Dun. 
ton. DialK, 13 c. > for February 16. 

The Saving Grace of Humor. Percy F. Bicknell. 
Died ( 13 c. ) for February 16. 

Leslie Stephen. Nation (13 c. ) for February 25. 

Authors and Real Estate. Nation (^\i c. ) Iqx Febru- 
ary 25. 

The Penny Paper. Mary White Ovington. Outlook 
(13 c. ) for January 30. 

How Books Achieve Circulation. George P. Brett. 
Outlook (13 c ) for Febnury 27. 

The Imperialism of Dantb. Reprinted from the 
Church Quarterly Review in the Living Age ( 18 c. ) for Feb- 
ruary 6. 

Herbert Spencer : A Portrait. Reprinted from Black- 
wood'' s Magazine in the Living Age (18 c) for February 13. 

Fanny Burney. Alice Meynell. Reprinted from the 
Speaker in the Living /4^* (18 c.) for February 13. 

Thomas Hardy as Panoramist. Max Beerbohm. 
Reprinted from the National Review in the Living Age {18 c) 
for February 20. 

"The Meanest of Greek Tragboies "— Thb " Elbc- 
tra" of Euripides. Gilbert Murray. Reprinted from the 
Independent Review in the Living Age (18 c.) for February 
20. 

Classical and Modern Litbraturb. R. Y. Tyrrell. 
Reprinted from the Pilot in the Living Age ( 18 c. ) for Feb- 
uary 27. 

NEWS AND NOTES. 



A new book on Tolstoy by Professor 
Steiner, of Grinnell College, who is an old 
acquaintance of the apostle of the doctrine of 
non-resistance, is announced by the Outlook 
Company. 
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S. M. Gardenshire, who was at one time a 
newspaper worker, and who is an expert 
writer of shorthand, wrote the entire manu- 
script of his new novel of Rome, " Lux Crucis," 
in stenography, and declares that he finds it 
of great value in saving time and labor. 

Richard Harding Davis says that he is going 
to devote the next five years to play writing. 

Pierre Loti has been for some time in the 
harbor of Constantinople as commander of the 
Vautour. He is devoting his leisure hours to 
writing a novel, the scene of which is placed 
;in Persia, a country in which he spent several 
months three years ago. 

Frederick Orin Bartlett, of Cambridge, 
Mass., who, among 9,600 competitors, won the 
first prize of $500 awarded by the Ladies'' 
Home yournal for the best short story, will 
publish his first novel, "Joan of the Alley," 
through Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., this spring. 

Jules Eckert Goodman has resigned the 
editorship of Current Literature^ and is suc- 
ceeded by Charles B. Spahr, formerly associate 
editor of the Outlook, 

Rev. Dr. George C. Horr has resigned the 
editorship of the W^^/r/fwaw (Boston). Rev. 
Edmund Merriam, assistant editor, will succeed 
him. 

Collier's Weekly will hereafter publish a 
fiction number in the middle of each month. 

The United States Cavalry Association, 
Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, offers prizes of 
$100 and $25 for the best essays un the su))ject, 
" Revolver vs. Saber in the War of the Rebel- 
lion." All manuscripts must be submitted by 
October i. 

The Woman's Trade Union League of 
Massachusetts offers a prize of $50 for an 
essay on the subject of " The Advantages of 
Trade Unionism for Women Workers." Com- 
petition for this prize is open to any woman 
studying in a New England college during the 
year 1903-04. Essays should contain between 
3,000 and 5,000 words and must be submitted 
before October i. to Miss Marv E. Haskell, 
secretary of the Woman's Trade Union League, 
314 Marlboro street, Boston. The name and 
address of the writer should be attached in a 
sealed envelope. 



A new monthly migizine called Civic Pride 
will soon be established in New York lity for 
the purpose of promoting the improvement of 
towns. It will be edited by William E. Clark, 
and managed by E. F. Ingraham. John P. 
Fritts has resigned the position of city editor 
of the Topeka (Kan.) Herald to become asso- 
ciate editor of the new publication. 

The Skelton-Marsh Corporation, Boston, is 
planning to bring out a five-cent monthly, to be 
called Mi'dred Champagne's Magazine of 
Love and Sentiment. 

The Advance Publishing Company of Birm- 
ingham, Ala., announces a new young people's 
magazine. 

The Philosophic Company, 500 Fifth avenue, 
New York, has just published the first number 
of the Wise Man. Leander Edmund Whipple 
is the editor. 

The Success League, which is launching a 
new juvenile monthly in New York, has de- 
cided upon the name Youn^ Americans for it. 
It has also bought the subscriptions of Men of 
Tomorrow^ which has been running for two 
years, and the year old Successward. 

The Alkahest Magazine, which has been 
published in Atlanta, Ga., has been bought by 
the Life and Letters Magazine of Knoxville, 
Tenn., and will be removed to that city. The 
two publications will be com>Mned under the 
management of M. F. Caldwell. 

The Era Magazine editorial office has been 
removed to New York. The printing plant 
will remain at Philadelphia. 

The Bonk Lover^ formerly a quarter'y, is 
now a m )nthlv, and is published by the Hook- 
Lover Press, New York. It is in no way con- 
nected with the Booklovers Magazine of 
Philadelphia. 

The Chautauquan, formerly published under 
a lease by the Floral Publishing Corrpary. of 
Springfield, Ohio, is now being publi.«»hed by 
the Popular Educational Publishing Company 
of that city. 

Home and Flowers, formerly publi«ihed by 
the Floral Publishing Company, of Spring- 
field, Ohio, has been bought by P. J. Lynch, 
of West Grove, Penn., who will continue its 
publication. 
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The Musician (Philadelphia) has been 
bought by the Oliver Ditson Company, Boston, 
which will continue the publication. 

The Cumulative Index (Cleveland) has 
been bought by the H. W. Wilson Company 
of Minneapolis, and is to be merged in the 
Reader^s Guide to Periodical Literature, 
Sixty-two English and American magazines 
will be indexed in the consolidated Reader^s 
Guide. The issues will be strictly cumula- 
tive, the final issue for each year consisting of 
an annual index in one alphabet. , 

The Connecticut Magazine Company, of 
Hartford, has recently been reorganized and 
strengthened. The editor of the Connecticut 
Magazine is Francis Trevelyan Miller. It is 
largely historical in its contents, but litera- 
ture, genealogy, science, art, industry, and so- 
cial life have a share of attention. 

The company publishing the American Queen 
(New York), has made an assignment to J. 
Thomas Sturdevant. It was incorporated 
under West Virginia laws with a capital stock 
of $200,000, in December, 1898. Daniel J. 
Kelly was the president and Blanche Kelly 
treasurer. 

Drexel Biddle, of Pniladelphia, has sold his 
publications to the R. F. Fenno Company, of 
New York, who will publish them hereafter. 

The Madison Book Company, Chicago, has 
changed its name to the Reilly & Britton Com- 
pany. Messrs. Reilly and Britton were form- 
erly in charge of the George M. Hill Com- 
pany. 

Henry Holt & Company now have in the 
printers' hands eleven books of fiction by 
American authors, and but one by a foreigner. 
This is interesting in view of the circum- 
stance that the firm made its reputation as 
publishers of general literature largely 
through the Leisure Hour Scries, in which 
nearly all the books were by foreign authors. 

D. C. Heath & Company announce a series 
of volumes covering nearly the whole field of 
English literature from the time of the early 
Saxon to the beginning of the twentieth cen- 
tury. The series will be called The Belles 
Lettres Series. 



A Universal Library is announced by Mc- 
Clure, Phillips, & Company. The plan is to 
publish "not only the English and American 
classics, but all the vital literature of the 
world, both ancient and modern." Professor 
George E. Woodberry will be the editor of the 
series. 

The Scribners will begin the publication this 
month of an important series of biographical 
and critical studies of well-known authors of 
all countries, under the general title of Liter- 
ary Lives. Dr. W. Robertson Nicoll is editor 
of the series, and the first two volumes, on 
Matthew Arnold and Cardinal Newman, are 
the work of G. W. E. Russell and Dr. William 
Barry respectively. Early volumes are prom- 
ised by W. Hale White on John Bunyan, 
Clement K. Shorter on Charlotte Bronte, Dr. 
Nicoll on R. M. Hutton, Professor Edward 
Dowden on Goethe, and Miss Louise Imogen 
Guiney on William Hazlitt. 

Martin Hume, the novelist, writes equally 
good stories in Spanish and in English, and is a 
constant contributor to the two monthly Span- 
ish magazines. 

A club for tha perpetuation of the memory 
of Robert Louis Stevenson has been formed 
in San Francisco. It is called "The Steven- 
son Fellowship," and its object is to coifimcm- 
orate the birthday of Stevenson, collect infor- 
mation regarding his life and writings, and 
keep the members informed of important 
Stevensonia published from time to time; 

To the Old South Leaflets, published by the 
directors of the Old South Work, Boston, has 
been added the farewell address of John Rob- 
inson, pastor of the Pilgrim Fathers, delivered 
as they came away from Holland. 

Blank verse was first introduced into Eng- 
lish poetry by Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey 
in a translation of VirgiTs " Aeneid," in 1547. 

J. Storer Cobb died at Northampton, Mass., 
February 17, aged sixty-two. 

Henry Austin Clapp died in Boston, Febru- 
ary 19, aged sixty-three. 

Sir Leslie Stephen died in London, Febru- 
ary 22, aged seventy-one. 
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Kxamplei of Careless Knglish, 52 — Rhymeless . ,, ^, /- *i r » j« i» 

Words. 53 -Troubles of the Translator 53 ^ime, and in " The Gentleman from Indiana," 

QiTRRiKs 53 among Other liberties taken with natuie, Booth 

The Proper Form of the Possessive 53 Tarlcington serves a dinner of green corn and 

Tkk Lsk ami Mimsk of Words 54 ^herrv DJC 

*• None Is " and " None Arc." 54 — " Farther" and ' »^ 

" Furtiier.' 55 - ' Sit ' and -Set,' 55-" Won In his delightful short story, •'The Bar 

Out." 55 Sinister," Richard Harding Davis begins the 

Writers of the Dav .... 55 g^ory with his dog hero Speaking in the pres- 

W. H. Boardnun. S5- Robert Adger Bowcn, 55— -^ *» jj... 

Edward Cunimings, 56 - (icrgc Huntington. 5<>- ^"^ ^^"^^ ^^ ^"^ master, and end* It, ID the 

Alison M. Ixxlerer, 56 — Lucy .Morris, 57 — Anna same monologue, wilh the dog pOSSessed by 

McClure Sholl. 57- Nannie ByrdTurTier. 57 -Arthur q^jj^ another pcrSOn. John OHvcr HobbcS 
Hendrick Vandenbcrg, 57 — Marion Foster N^ash- n », . .. .^ • . y^ •• « t 

jj^^^ . . 57 calls Rcnnes, in *• Robert Orange, Angelo up 

Personal (;^n^siP AiMur ArriK.Rs 57 tO the One hundred and twelfth page, and there- 
Sir Kdmin Am<.ld. 57 -' J'"h Billings." 58- John after always David. In "The Crisis" Mr. 
Fiske.jH-Rudyard Kipling 59 churchill alternates, throughout the last half. 

CoRRRNT Literary Tofics 59 ' o » 

Fiction Must B€ True to Life, 5.; — Commendable between tWO OpinionS regarding Brice*» land- 
Plagiarisms, 6«> — The Vice of Taking Notes, 61— lady: she is a spinstcr on one page, a widow 
The l)etectivc Story 6, on another, again a Spinster and again a widow 

Book Kevirws. • e>a " '^ » 

Uteeaey aeticles in Periodicals 02 — the blunder over and ovcr repeated. 

News AHD Notes 63 One of the oddest and most inexcusable of 

~ mistakes was that made in the title of a novel 

RECENT LITERARY BLUNDERS. published two or three years ago; it was 
named "The House of De Mailly," which, as 

A literary periodical recently remarked any one having the least knowledge of French 

upon certain well known mistakes made by must know, means simply "The House of of 

Thackeray, Dickens, and others among the Mailly." Oddly enough, this gross error was 

Old .Masters, adding that these may be for- seemingly never noticed either by author or 

given, but that "the least we may expect of publisher. 
the| little writers of the ray is act uracy." Mrs. Dudeney's ''The Story of Susan" 

This accuracy is not always forthcoming, shows that .Methodism and Presbyteriani.sm 

Instances of gross carelessness or ij;norance are confused in the writer's mind. She fre- 

throng into the mind and memory. In "The quently refers to Calvinism, the doctrine of 

Christian*' Hall Caine quotes the Anglican predestination, in which the Methodist Susan 

marriage service to make his hero say: "I, had been reared. Any allusion to religious 

John Storm, take thee, (;ior> Quale. " as no beliefs or customs is always fraught with 

English clerg>man ever taught a bridegroom danger. In the June, 1903, number of 

to repeat the sentence. H. S. Merriman in AfcClures Magatine, for instance, in one 
^ Copjricht, 1904. by William H. Hilu. All righu rcMnrcd. 
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story a Roman Catholic priest speaks of 
"evening mass" (when, as every one should 
know, mass is never celebrated except in the 
morning, the supposition being that the par- 
taker is fasting); in another the "rectory" of 
aj' Presbyterian church is referred to ("rec- 
tories " belong exclusively to '* rectors," who 
are not Presbyterians ); and, in a third story, an 
Englishman says that he "graduated" from 
Oxford! Imagine an Englishman saying any- 
thing of the sort ! 

In "Lux Crucis," lately published by the 
Harpers, a lion is killed by one blow on the 
head, and a panther is chopped in two with 
one stroke of an axe : remarkable feats, 
truly ! 

Robert Chambers, in "Maids of Paradise," 
page] 204, mentions a langouste in "his flam- 



ing scarlet coat of mail." As a langouste is 
a lobster, this must mean one that has been 
boiled ; certainly the live variety is not red. 

These examples of common errors might be 
multiplied by the score ; that they are so com- 
mon denotes surely need for not only more 
care, but for more information as well, on the 
part of our authors, our publishers, their 
Readers, and their proof-readers. Not long 
ago Houghton, Mifflin, & Company published 
a book called "An Elusive Lover." The plot 
turned on the possibility of a man*s being 
accused of his own murder, for which he was 
actually tried. I wonder if any reviewer re- 
marked that it is first necessary to establish 
the fact that a man is dead before his supposi- 
titious assassin can be accused ! 

Nbw York, n. y. M. L. Winters. 



NEWSPAPER WORK AS A PROFESSION FOR WOMEN. 



When Jenny June startled the editor of the 
New York Sun some fifty years ago by ask- 
ing to be taken on the staff, she opened the 
door of journalism for women, and they have 
ixot been slow to enter. Hundreds have tried, 
many have failed. Journalism is a man's work, 
and requires an amount of strength and per- 
sistency that women rarely possess. In New 
York, it is said, a woman stands the strain of 
work on a daily paper for from three to five 
years. Then she either gets married, or gives 
up in despair, or goes under with nervous 
prostration. In the South she lasts longer, for 
the work assigned to her is not so heavy as 
that given to her sister in the North, and south- 
ern men are yet loath to have women competi- 
tors in the field. Wherever she goes she must 
work side by side with men, taking equal 
chances with them, asking no concessions be- 
cause of her sex, taking without objection 
whatever assignment may be given to her. 

Of the five million women who are earning 
their living in the United States, less than 
three hundred are regularly employed news- 



paper women. These are generally put 
through the paces. Usually the things a 
woman writes are for departments of interest 
to women, for there she does best, but many 
women have done editorial and reporting work 
quite as well as men. 

When any woman starts into the newspaper 
life as a profession, she must be prepared to 
sacrifice many of her pet theories, her per- 
sonal prejudices, and even her deep rooted 
convictions. She must renounce social func- 
tions, except as a matter of business, or only 
for a mild form of recreation ; she must be 
prepared to go out alone to her evening as- 
signments ; she must be content to eat at any 
hour, and to go for stretches of a week at a 
time with an average of five hours* sleep at 
night. She must learn to live in shirtwaists 
and short skirts, and pretend she likes it. If 
her work begins at eight o'clock in the morn- 
ine, she must be at her desk at that hour, even 
though to do it she has to dress by gas-light, 
and catch a fleeting suburban car, with her 
jacket in one hand and a half-consumed muffin 
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in the other. She may be called upon in one 
<iay to write up an assorted mixture of card- 
parties, weddings, funerals, lectures, inter- 
views, woman's rights meetings and religious 
•conventions, adding an editorial, maybe, and 
a leader for the woman's page, and then to go 
out in the evening to report a musicale or k 
club ball, creeping to bed at two or three 
o'clock in the morning with the sudden recol- 
lection that she has not had a bite since break- 
fast, except possibly an apple nibbled at her 
desk while she wrote, or a cup of chocolate 
hastily swallowed at the soda fountain in the 
nearest drug store. With all ihis she must be 
ready, alert, and clear-minded for the next 
day's work. And she must be willing to keep 
up the pace for weeks at a time, with an 
average of ten hours' work a day — rarely less. 

It has been alleged that writing for a daily 
newspaper as a regular staff reporter is not 
good for woman, that it robs her not only of 
vitality and nerve strength, but also of most of 
her womanly graces and refined characteris- 
tics. This is in a measure true, though it de- 
pends in great part on the woman. Some 
women who are not strong have not been able 
to face things bravely, and the sordid and 
cruel things they meet wear them down, em- 
bitter them, and set a callous casing over the 
heart. Such women in newspaper work may 
be accounted failures, for though their techni- 
cal success may be assured, their loss of 
wominhood's finer instincts and graces is of 
so much more weight that success is marred 
by the ashes of the fabled apples. 

Necessarily the newspaper woman must see 
niuch of the seamy side of life, but she sees, 
too, its best side. She has her finger on the 
very pulse of human existence, both high and 
low, and by this contact she should be 
broadened, made more tender, sweet, and 
sym pathetic, stronger and braver for her own 
battle with Fate. Here, as everywhere, the 
woman must make her profession, not let it 
make her. Her sweetness and light of char- 
acter will be in exact proportion to the amount 
of resistance she brings to bear on the objec- 
tionable features of her work, and in [propor- 
tion to the power she shows for assimilating 
'the love and kindnesses that come her way. 



If any young girl should ask my humble 
opinion about taking up newspaper work, I 
should say: " If you are taking it up as a fad, 
or because you think you will enter a fabled 
land called Bohemia by means of your pen, 
don't do it. When newspaper work is taken 
up as a fad, the experiment is bound to be a 
failure, and there is no such land as * Bo- 
hemia,' so far as art circles are concerned. 
What is called * Bohemia ' is the ragged edge 
of unsuccessful life" where are gathered the 
flotsam and jetsam of society, reckless men 
and women who prefer license and a certain 
unsafe degree of unconventionality, and no 
girl can afford to set aside the conventionali- 
ties that polite and refined society respects. 

"Take my advice and go back to that man 
who loves you and to whom you gave that 
soulful little talk about living for Art and Art's 
sake, and humbly, penitently, and thoroughly 
take back every word you said. His love will 
be a thousand times better for you than the 
evanescent fame that comes from writing a 
few successful editorials, or from getting off 
some particularly clever anJ cutting thing at 
the expense of your own sex. His love will 
be safer for you than the rough way you must 
tread, to reach the goal of success. The 
world needs happy-hearted, home-making, 
home-loving wives and mothers much more 
than it needs women with careers. 

'* But if you must earn your own living and 
have a talent for the work, then go into it 
courageously, earnestly, and hopefully, and 
you will find more hands stretched out to help 
you than ever you dreamed there would be ; 
you will find the men, though busy, generally 
courteous, kind, considerate, for they are the 
most generous, broad-minded men to be found 
in any profession. There is an art in doing 
the work well, even if it is only filling in two 
or three columns on a woman's page, with a 
goodly supply of paste, a stack of clippings, 
and a pair of scissors, as the most prominent 
tools for the task. Have an ambition to make 
even such work the best of its kind. The joy 
of working and the satisfaction of the task 
well done will make the small salary seem 
double its size, and the labor, hard as it may be 
at times, always worth while." 

Memphis, Tenn. Anna B. A, BroWH, 
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Short, practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always' wanted for The 
Writer. Readers of the magazine are invited 
to join in making it a medium of mutual help, 
and to contribute to it any ideas that may 
occur to them. The pages of The Writer 
are always open for any one who has anything 
helpful and practical to say. Articles should 
be closely condensed ; the ideal length is about 
1,000 words. 



habitants, all standing with their gable ends to 
the street." James, in his novel of " The 
Forgery," says : " Two officers walked up to 
the side ( of the coach ) and examined every 
passenger, both inside and out ! " — and this 
was years before the X-ray was invented. 
Now the newspapers tell us that at the shore 
end of a jetty at a watering place in the Isle 
of Wight is displayed a notice reading : "Any 
person attempting to come on this jetty with- 
out paying his toll or insulting the collector is 
liable to a fine of 40s." Obvrously the man 
who writes for the eye of the critical public 
needs to have all his wits about him. 

♦ *• 

In a less severely critical journal than the 
A^€w York Evening Post this sentence, found 
in its issue of January 31, might not have at- 
tracted general attention : "With to-day ends 
one of the most profitless business months 
through which the community has very often 
passed." 

• •• 

A correspondent of the Boston Transcript^ 
who has been reading some popular novels, 
makes some quotations of weird English that 
will serve as "terrible examples." In"Mar- 
cella," in speaking of the change in Aldous, 
Mr. Ward makes Marcella say: "He has 
woke up to a few more ideas." A rather am- 
biguous question asked by Marcella is: 
"Will you read this — and Lord Aldous?" 
Aldous himself, not to be outdone by his ec- 
centric fiancee, gets in some acrobatic Eng- 
lish in this involved sentence: "How am I to 
help disliking him doubly for having had the 
luck to put that fire out instead of me?" — a 
question that suggests the sentence of a so- 
ciety reporter: " Mrs. Smith was accompanied 
by Mr. Brown, in a thin black net gown and 
white stock and unlined yoke." 



Examples of the careless use of English 
are often entertaining, as well as instructive to 
those who are trying to improve their style. 
For instance, there is that familiar quotation 
from an old edition of Morse's geography 
which says : "Albany has four hundred dwell- 
ing houses and two thousand four hundred in- 



The Transcript correspondent goes on to 
say: "Mrs. Ward says *the sunlight was 
streaming from his left hand' — a most pe- 
culiar and unusual phenomenon of Nature. 
And, finally, this phrase is noticed, * an excited 
girl's laugh.' Among other trashy books de- 
voured by me years ago was * The Prince of 
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Darkness/ by Florence Warden, and similar 
expressions were frequent in that, as *a high 
girl's laugh* and *a bright man's voice/ It 
is hardly to be supposed that the girl's height 
is referred to, or the man's intellectual bril- 
liancy, but we ought not to expect the vivid 
imagination of the author of * The House on 
the Marsh ' to hamper itself with grammar. 
It is very surprising, however, to find the 
same error in Boyesen's delightful story, ' The 
Old Adam.' The phrase is this: *Her pic- 
ture with a high man's collar on.' For a last 
terrible example how will this do ? * He fell 
at her feet and clasped her in his arms.' 'Al- 
though no recollection comes of the name of 
the book, or of the man who was pictured as 
performing this remarkable acrobatic feat, 
the statement itself has never been forgot- 
ten." 



should keep his time tables and his atlas 
always handy. 

*** 
In the article headed "Practical Hints to 
Translators" in the February Writer 
reference was made to the difficulties transla- 
tors must overcome in rendering from one 
language into another things that for various 
reasons cannot be translated literally. An 
illustration is found in the experience of the 
early missionaries to Northern Siberia, who 
in translating the Bible had great difficulty in 
making certain texts understood. For in- 
stance, the injunction, ** Be ye wise as ser- 
pents and harmless as doves," manifestly 
would not mean much to people who had 
never seen either serpents or doves. The 
missionaries therefore translated it: *' Be ye 
wise as ermines, and simple as seal cubs.*' 



In the March Writer reference was made 
to the urgent need of more rhymes for certain 
words much used by poets. The list of 
rhymeless words given was by no means com- 
plete. For instance, as the London Chronicle 
points out, bulb has no rhyme. Culm, cusp, 
recumb, gulf, month, doth, amongst, are other 
rhymeless words having the sound of " u " as 
in but. "Few patrician words," says the 
Chronicle writer, "in the language have this 
vowel sound, so commonplace and without 
dignity; hence poets turn to it only for blood, 
flood, and a few similar turbulent monosyl- 
lables. They use it often, however, in forcing 
the accent from the antepenultimate syllable 
to the final, where its unpleasant sound is con- 
cealed by the softened stress. *Thus' has 
many rhymes, such as felicitous, mysterious, 
inglorious, etc." 

* * 

The Biddeford yournal finds fault with 
"The Gordon Elopement," written by Carolyn 
Wells and Harry P. Taber, because the 
elopers buy tickets for Rumford Falls and 
"land at last in a big hotel out in the woods of 
Maine, near Mt. Katahdin." It hardly needs 
to be explained that Rumford Falls and Mt. 
Katahdin are not on the same line. The 
moral is, of course, that the fiction writer 



Most of those who have thought the matter 
over carefully have come to the conclusion 
that if "the Great American Novel" is ever 
written, it will be a fictional cyclopedia of at 
least five hundred volumes. w. H. H. 



QUERIES. 



[ Questions relating to literary work or literary topics will 
be answered in this department. Questions must be brief and 
of general interest. Questions on general topics should be 
directed elsewhere.] 



I notice that The Writer speaks of 
" Howells's novels." Is this correct? Would 
not " Howells' novels " be a better form ? 

L. o. F. 

[The Writer some time ago, in answer to 
a similar query, laid down the rule that apos- 
trophized words should be written as they are 
pronounced. Correct speakers do not say 
" Howells novels " or " Burns poems," but 
" Howellses novels" and " Burnses poems.'' 
In point of fact, the old possessive suffix in 
English was "es," now represented by " 's." 
The final "s" sound is necessary in speaking, 
to distinguish " Howells's books," for instance, 
from " Howell's books." Possessives should 
be written as they are pronounced, and this 
rule covers also the phrases in which the "s " 
is omitted in writing after the apostrophe — 
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e. g., " For goodness' sake." Because of the 
succession of " s " sounds the "s " of the pos- 
sessive in such phrases is not articulated. 

The Writer is not without good authority 
in this ruling, as is shown by the following 
quotations : — 

Dr. Angus in his " Hand-Book of the Eng- 
lish Tongue" says (p. 270): " Some writers 
( as Ash, Lowth, and Priestly ) have held that 
for the sake of euphony singular nouns end- 
ing in ^ s ' take simply an apostrophe, as the 
case-ending of the genitive ; but their views 
are wrong. We will say* for conscience* sake,' 
etc. ; and sometimes the second * s ' is dropped 
in the singular, especially before another *s,' 
as * the wrath of Peleus' son,' (Pope); but 
generally it is retained, as Harris's ' Hermes ' ; 
Fox's * Journal,' and Burns's Poems." 

Again, Alexander Bain, Professor of Logic 
in the University of Aberdeen, writes at p. 84 
of his *' English Grammar": *'The *s' is 
omitted in the possessive case singular when 
too many hissing sounds would come together, 
as * Socrates' wife,' 'For goodness' sake,' 

* For Jesus' sake.' But we say * St. James's 
and St. Giles's'; * Douglas's, ' and 'Burns's.' 
The general rule, *Add **s" preceded by an apos- 
trophe to the singular noun,' is adhered to as 
much as possible. When the word consists of 
more than two syllables, the * s ' is dropped, as 

* Euripides' dramas.' In poetry it is fre- 
quently dropped." 

C. P. Mason, at p. 19 of his well-known 
"Outlines of English Grammar," says : "The 
old genttive or possessive suffix in English 
was * es,' still preserved in 'Wednesday,' i. e., 

* Wodenesday.' Its syllabic force is still heard 
after * s ' sibilant, as in ' St. Thomas's.' " 

In " Mistakes in Writing English, and How 
to Avoid Them," Marshall T. Bigelow says 
(p. 21 ): "All nouns in the singular number, 
and all nouns in tlie plural ending with any 
other letter than 's,' form the possessive case 
by tlie addition of the apostrophe and the letter 
*s': as, man's, men's, child's, children's, 
Charles's, Felix's, witness's, duchess's. The 
only exceptions to this rule are that in poetry 
the additional 's' may be elided for the sake 
of the metre ; and that a few phrases like 'for 
righteousness' sake,' 'for conscience' sake,' 



etc., have become, from long usage, estab- 
lished as idioms. The following examples are 
consequently erroneous, and require the addi- 
tion of 's' after the apostrophe: 'Moses' 
minister,' * Phinehas' wife,' ' A large company 
attended the Countess' party,' * Burns' Poems,' 
' Mr. James' novel of " Philip Augustus."' " 

Lastly, not to multiply quotations, the late 
Dean Alford wrote as follows, at p. 26, of "A 
Plea for the Queen'* English": "We form 
the possessive cases of James and Thomas 
and Charles, not by the mere apostrophes, but 
by the apostrophe with the *s.' Thus: 
* Thomas is Charles's son ; James is Thomas's 
son; therefore, Charles is James's grand- 
father.' Again, we say and write ' Bass's ale,' 
not * Bass' ale ' ; ' Chambers's Journal ; not 
Chambers* yournaiJ*'*'* 

The whole question involved is thoroughly 
discussed in a learned and interesting pam- 
phlet by the late Sergeant Manning, "On the 
Character and Origin of the Possessive Aug- 
ment in English and its Cognate Dialects." 

A study of poetry will show that even in the 
case of a long word ending in "s," the apos- 
trophe and another " s " are occasionally used. 
Thus Lord Byron writes of " Menelaus's 
Dame." — w. H. H.] 



THE USE AND MISUSE OF WORDS. 



" None Is " and " None Are."— New York 
papers bar "none are." "None" stands for 
"no one" and therefore we must say "none 
is." As a matter of fact " none " docs not 
always stand for "no one." We cannot sub- 
stitute "no one," for instance, in "I'll have 
none of it," or " There's none for you." 

The Standard Dictionary says "none" is 
used in a plural sense and the first meaning in 
Stormonth is "not any." There is plenty of 
good usage to justify " none are." I quote as 
follows : — 

None are so desolate. 

— " Childe Harold," Canto II., St. 24 
And roam along with none who bleu us. 

— " Childe Harold," Canto II., St. a6. 
None think the great unhappy but the great. 

— Young, Satire I., Line 238. 
Where none admire^ 'tis useless to excel. 
Where none are beaux, 'tis vain to be a belle. 
— Lord Lyttelton, " Soliloquy on a Beauty in the Country.'* 
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There wrr almost ucfu who could be described as second to 
them.— George E. Woodberry, Harper's^ October, 190a, 
Page 681. 

The instances that second marriage move 
Art base respects of thrift, but nont of love. 

— Hamlet, Act 3, Scene a. 

There are always such students at Wellesley, none of whom 
ever lod^t in college buildings. — Miss Caroline Hazard, 
New York Sun, November 13, 1902. 

We think none of them are tenable. 

I do not concur in the view that none of the other grounds 
ar« tenable.— Patterson and Van Brunt, J. J. t New York 
Times, September 8, tqoi. 

None have so sincere a deference for the very nail-parings of 
royalty ; none /eel so wondering an awe at the exaltation of a 
crowned head ; none are so anxious to secure to themselves 
some shred or fragment that has been consecrated by the royal 
touch. — Trollope's ** Dr. Thorne," Chapter X. 

— A. S, T.y zn the New York Evening Post, 
"Farther" and " Further." — The usual 
distinction made between the adverbs "far- 
ther" and "further" is that "farther" is 
rightly used in speaking of actual distance, 
while "further "as an adverb is used only in 
speaking of imaginary distance — for exam- 
ple: " My house is farther from the city than 
yours," "Henry (ieorge goes further than 
John Stuart Mill in this belief." Another dis- 
tinction between the adverb "farther "and the 
verb "further" is illustrated in these versts 
by Rev. George Lansing Taylor, which are 
printed in his "Asters and Golden Rod " 
( Eaton & Mains ) : — 

Says *• Farther'' to ** Further*' •* My peace you disturb, 

For you are an active and transitive verb. 

And always you're striving to ^further ' your cause, 

Ignoring my rights, and King Grammar's good laws. 

** I*m only an adverb 0/ distance, 'tis true, 

But still I've my place, and my duty to do ; 

And I'll thank you, howe'er at my protest you scoff, 

To mind your own business, and keep farther off. 

•' You've a work of your own. to push all things along. 

And you're able to do it, because you are strong ; 

And I'll run before you to mark out your way, 

And help you io/urtlter things farther each day." 

" Sit" and " Set." — Caroline H. Dall, with 
true womanly fervor and sympathy, pitches 
into the author of one of the new books for 
children for writing about a hen sitting on 
eggs. Hens don't sit. They set, even as 
doth the sun. — Boston Herald. 

"Won Out." — Nobody ever heard of a 
contest being "won in," but the use of "won 
out" has become so common that a corre- 
spondent of the New York Tribune writes : 



" The reference in your issue of Sunday, 
January 24, to the use of Mater on,* calls at- 
tention to one of several such redundancies. 
A particularly vicious instance, and one of re- 
cent introduction, is the use of the word 
* out.* The word * won * seems to have lost its 
completeness, for we never see it used nowa- 
days without its crutch, so to speak. Every- 
thing is *won out.* It is a wonder games or 
races, etc., are not * lost out ' also.** 



WRITERS OF THE DAY- 

W. H. Boardman, who has a story of a 
north-woods incident under the title, " A Kind 
of Hero,'* in AfcClure's for March, is the edi- 
tor of the Railroad Gazette^ and his serious 
business is investigation and discussion of 
railroad engineering problems. He was born 
on the prairie in northern Illinois fifty-seven 
years ago, and his degrees as bachelor of arts 
and civil engineer came from Michigan Uni- 
versity. For more than twenty years he has 
spent his vacations — about two months a year 
— in the woods of northern New York and 
Canada, and his previous stories, "Two Bears 
and George,*' and "The Ring and the Deer,*' 
and his book, " The Lovers of the Woods,** 
are all studies of woods facts, animal life, and 
the woodsman's life. Mr. Boardman thinks 
that writers of out-of-door books and stories 
nowadays are of two kinds — the painstaking, 
accurate sort, of which John Burroughs is the 
finest example, and the highly-imaginative and 
interesting story-tellers, like Rev. William J. 
Long, who make remarkable deductions from 
their observations. Mr. Boardman says he is 
an engineer and a literary engineer, his train- 
ing and habit of mind restraining his fancy 
and making him a chronicler rather than a 
novelist. 

Robert Adger Bowen, author of the novel- 
ette, "The Interference of Miss Jane," in the 
Smart Set for March, was born in Charles- 
ton, South Carolina, but, since leaving Cor- 
nell University, has lived for the past ten 
years in New York city. The natural scenery 
pictured in his novelette is that of old family 
plantations among the lovely foothills of the 
Blue Ridge mountains. Mr. Bowcn's first 
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Stories were published as serials in the Bir- 
mingham (Ala.) Sunday Age-Herald^ when 
their author was scarcely more than a boy ; and 
at this time also he had verses published in the 
Youth's Companion and other papers. Then 
for years his thoughts were turned in the di- 
rection of acquirement rather than produc- 
tion. Later, he wrote several essays for 
Charles Dudley Warner's Library of the 
World's Best Literature. In 1902, he was a 
successful competitor in the Black Cat prize 
competition, winning a prize with his story, 
**The Rivalry of the Grave." More recently 
Mr. Bowen has won wide recognition by a 
series of literary essays in Gunton\ Maga- 
zine^ having received especial notice in the 
Review of Reviews^ the Critic^ and other 
prominent publications. He has also con- 
tributed verse to the Bookman and the Bachelor 
of Arts^ and prose articles to the Book Buyer 
(now the Lamp\ and other journals. He is 
now at work on a novel of character and 
manners, which is nearing completion, while 
another of his stories has been accepted by 
the Smart Set^ and an article on a topic of 
general interest will appear in Gunton's Maga- 
zine for April. Mr. Bowen is, during his day- 
time hours, literary adviser for D. Appleton 
& Company. 

Edward Cummings, the author of the war 
story, " The Coward," in McClure'sior March, 
is surgeon to the Chesapeake & Ohio railroad, 
bacteriologist to the Hinton hospital, and a 
practising physician at Hinton, West Virginia. 
Dr. Cummings is by birth a Tennesseean, 
and is an alumnus of the University of Ten- 
nessee, and of the Medical College of Vir- 
ginia, at Richmond. Although a busy prac- 
titioner, he has had extensive preparation for 
a literary avocation, and has written for vari- 
ous magazines and engaged in several jour- 
nalistic enterprises. During recent years, 
however, almost his sole literary work has 
been the elaboration of a Civil War novel, 
which he hopes to have ready for publication 
this summer. 



professor in Carleton College, N 
Minn., and his literary work has all been done 
in the midst of arduous professional duties 
and in vacation intervals of leisure. Profes- 
sor Huntington has been editor of the Sunday 
School Teacher and the Scholar^ both of 
Chicago, and a regular contributor to the 
Advance and the Interior, Most of his ju- 
venile stories have been published in the 
Youths Companion^ and he has had published 
one volume of short stories, of the instructive 
nonsense type, entitled " Chubby Ruff." Pro- 
fessor Huntington is also the author of four 
novels — ** Nakoma," a story of pioneer days 
in Minnesota; "Kings and Cupbearers," a 
western college story; ** Maud Brayton," a 
sequel to "Kings and Cupbearers"; and 
" The Rockaway Stage," a story of western 
parochial life. He has also written consid- 
erable verse for the Interior and the Advancey 
and his best known poem is the international 
hymn, "Two Empires by the Sea," which was 
widely published, and which is sung in Anglo- 
American gatherings in many countries. 



George Huntington, whose story, "Jack 
Longstreet," appeared in St, Nicholas for 
February, is a Congregational minister and a 



Alison M. Lederer, whose story, "The 
Strong and the Weak," was printed in Lippin- 
cotfs for March, is a New Yorker, receiving 
his degrees of bachelor and master of arts 
from Columbia University, where he is at 
present concluding a cburse in the law. As 
an undergraduate in the college, he came 
under the literary influence of former Pro- 
fessor George Edward Woodberry, and as a 
graduate-student his special work was in dra- 
matic literature with Professor Brander 
Matthews. Mr. Lederer's especial aim in 
literature is play-writing, and while at college 
he was the author of the Columbia Sophomore 
show, " The Runaway Boy." Last winter he 
produced at the Empire Theatre Dramatic 
School a one-act play, entitled " Byegones," 
written in collaboration. He has written 
book reviews and verse for the Bookman and 
the Reader, and to the Reader he contributed 
a study of the influence of the Italian nowlla 
upon Elizabethan literature. The Bookman 

will soon publish two of his short stories 

" The Query," and " Forget-Me — Forget-Me- 
Not," and Lippincotfs will publish "The 
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Difference," a story on the same lines as 
" The Strong and the Weak." Mr. Lederer is 
also fashioning his first novel, which, he says, 
is a heavy piece of work that will probably be 
long in preparation. 

Lucy Morris, author of the story, ** By the 
Kitchen Door," which appeared in Ainslee's 
Magazine for March, is a Wellesley graduate, 
who has been doing newspaper work in 
Buffalo and Milwaukee for the past three or 
four years. She is now connected with the 
Milwaukee Journal. 



Anna McClure Shell, who wrote the story, 
** Whatsoever a Woman Soweth," in the 
March number of the Booklovers Ma^azine^ 
lias been engaged in literary work for several 
years. She was with Charles Dudley Warner 
on the staflE of the World's Library, and she 
has contributed short stories, essays, and 
verse to leading magazines. She is also the 
author of one novel, ** The Law of Life." 



Nannie Byrd Turner, whose poem, "When 
Love Was Dead," was printed in the Smart 
Set for March, is a great-great-great great 
niece of Thomas Jefferson, and the daughter " 
of an Episcopal clergyman now living in King 
George, Virginia. Miss Turner has been 
writing for publication about two years, and 
** When Love Was Dead" is one of many of 
her poems that the Smart Set has published. 
She has also contributed verses to the Youth's 
Companion^ Munsey's Magazine^ and Good 
Housekeepings as well as to a number of other 
periodicals. Miss Turner says that she has 
never written prose, but that she hopes to take 
it up later on. 

Arthur Hendrick Vandenberg, whose story, 
^* Dan Crimmins, Boss," was published in 
Pearson'^s Magazine for March, says that he 
has always been in *' tJie literary business." 
He is connected with the Grand Rapids 
Her aids and has always lived in Grand Rapids, 
with the exception of a short time spent in 
New York city, when he was connected with 
Collier's Weekly. Most of his ideas have 
been drawn from politics and business, and he 
is now working upon a series for a leading 



magazine which will deal with that new phase 
of commercial activity, " the mail order busi- 
ness." Mr. Vandenberg has contributed to 
Pearson's^ Success, the World To-Day, Sail 
and Sweep, System, the Outloek, and Collier's 
Weekly. 

Marion Foster Washburne, whose two ar- 
ticles, "Aunt Margaret's Busy Day," and 
'* Studies in Domestic Relations," appeared in 
Harper's Bazar for March, is the author of a 
number of similar essays in the same maga- 
zine, some of which have just been collected 
and published in book form by Rand, 
McNally, & Co., under the title of " Every- 
day Essays." A second edition of the book 
was called for in a little more than a month 
after the first announcement. A novel by Mrs. 
Washburne, soon to be published, is called 
" A Little Fountain of Life," and is a cheery 
romance, dealing with some rather unusual 
features of life in a new western city. Mrs. 
Washburne is also the author of a book of 
Indian Legends, which is used as a supple- 
mentary reader in the public schools. She is 
a contributor to Good Housekeepings Success, 
and the Pilgrim, as well as to Harper's Bazar, 
Mrs. Washburne began her literary career by 
occasional contributions to magazines, soon 
engaging in regular newspaper work. For 
more than a year she had charge of the 
Mothers' and Children's department in the 
Chicago Times-Herald (now the Record- 
Herald), with the result, for one thing, she 
says, of having a number of Parents' Clubs in 
the west bear her name. Later, she had 
charge of an educational magazine, and still 
later was one of the associate editors of The 
Success Library. Mrs. Washburne is an 
active club woman and speaker, in spite of the 
fact that she lives the year 'round on a quiet 
little Indiana farm, raising chickens, tiainirg 
her children, making butter, and with her hus- 
band, who is a practising physician, riding 

about the country. 

♦ 

PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 



Arnold. — J. D. Champlin furnishes to the 
Nev^ York Times some particulars about the 
composition of Sir Edwin Arnold's best- 
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known poem. " Sir Edwin told mc," he says, 
" that it was written on letter envelopes, the 
edges of newspapers, and other odd bits of 
paper, during his daily trips on the railway in 
and out of London. The several scraps re- 
covered from his pockets at night were then 
transcribed into an ordinary paper-covered 
manuscript book. This book, the original 
copy of ' The Light of Asia,' was presented 
by Sir Edwin to Andrew Carnegie." — Boston 
Transcript. 

"Josh Billings."— Henry W. Shaw ("Josh 
Billings ") once told his Pittsfield friends how 
he won fame as a humorist. " The idea of 
punning an almanac " came to him while he 
was making a poor living as a lecturer, and it 
was worked out with much labor. " Continu- 
ing my lecturing and picking up a few scanty 
dollars therefrom," he said, " 1 employed all 
my leisure in getting up my first comic 'All- 
manix,' and finally, flushed with hope, applied 
to the Carlton Company of New York to pub- 
lish it. It did not strike Mr. Carlton as a pay- 
ing venture, as long as all of the expense of 
its printing and sale would fall upon his shoul- 
ders, and he confessed that he was very loth to 
undertake it. 

" But he agreed to print five hundred copies, 
which I afterward learned was undertaken by 
him purely out of friendship and without hope 
of pecuniary reward. 

" Two hundred copies of my first comic 

* Allmanix ' he gave to me, and the other three 
hundred which he had published lay about his 
store without attracting a single customer, 
until to get rid of them he began throwing 
them one by one into bundles and boxes which 
he was shipping to customers all over the 
country. 

'*It was the surprise of Mr. Carlton's life as 
a publisher of books to receive almost im- 
mediately ah order for one thousand comic 

* Allmanix' from one of his largest Philadel- 
phia customers, to whom he had sent but a 
single copy. Before he could get to press 
with the edition his orders from different parts 
of the country amounted to ten thousand 
copies. 

*' Following this, orders kept piling in upon 
orders until the sale of * Josh Billings' Allma- 



nix ' exceeded 170,000 copies, the royalty 
on which made me comparatively wealthy.. 
' Following up the work the next year, my 
sales exceeded 200,000 copies." — Boston 
Globe. 

Fiske; — In an interesting article :n the cur- 
rent number of the National Shorthand Re- 
porter^ Miss M. W. Macy, a Boston stenogra- 
pher, gives some interesting little reminiscen- 
ces of John Fiske, the historian, for ^hom she 
at one time acted as amanuensis. »* The even- 
ness, ease, and smoothness," she says, ** with 
which he composed and dictated the matter 
was characteristic of the man of resources- 
that he was; he would indite and dictate page 
after page with such perfect diction as not to- 
need a single revision. It was simply marvel- 
ous to note the perfect command of language 
which he had. When, occasionally, the mean- 
ing of some sentence would not seem quite 
clear to my obtuse mind, I would remark upon 
it, and he would reply : * I always think if one 
person misunderstands a sentence, another 
might; we will change that'; and with just a 
thought he would restate the fact in such plaitt 
language as could not possibly admit of a 
wrong interpretation. I recall one day, when 
about to record some event which bad been 
duly chronicled by different writers, he 
stepped to the shelf near by and took down 
one of his own earlier books, saying, as he 
did so: 'We will see what John Fiske says 
about that.' On entering the library in the 
morning he invariably went to his desk and 
busied himself for a while with diary, ac- 
counts, etc., before commencing his daily task,, 
and one morning, as I sat waiting his conven- 
ience for my part of his work, he remarked: 
* It seems, some mornings, as if life consisted 
in writing checks.' He was very methodical 
about his work of whatever kind, but, as will' 
inevitably happen where so much work is 
done, and one's desk is piled so high with 
manuscripts of various kinds, some paper or 
writing would sometimes escape his eye, and 
one morning after having looked a long time 
in vain to find a certain missing document, I 
heard him soliloquize thus: * My epitaph will 
be: "Here lies the body of John Fiske, who 
might have accomplished something in this 
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world if so much of his time had not been 
spent in looking for things that were lost." ' " 
Kipling. — The strange thing about Rud- 
yard Kipling's early decline in poetic vigor 
and power of invention — which his present 
trifling with poor parody should seem to por- 
tend, though I hope for a rejuvenescence — 
is that for long he has nourished a haggard 
fear that ** so and no otherwise " would be 
his fate. Almost has it been to him an ob- 
session that some day, somehow, the power 
** to see things clear and see them whole " 
would pass from him ; that his work would 
stand pitiably incomplete, mocking an early 
impotence. He who runs may read. Look, 
for example, at the last line of ** The Galley 
Slave " — in which, under the metaphor of a 
galley, Kipling writes of his life in India. It 
runs : — 

*' God be thanked— whate'er comes after, I have lived and 
toiled with men ! " 

Similarly in " L'Envoi " to " Life's Handi- 
cap,'' the figure is that of a structure — " that 
dread temple of Thy worth " — which the 
poet builds, fearing that never may the cap- 
stone be set. 

•' One stone the more swings to her place," 

he exults, but prays despairingly unto the 
"Great Overseer" : — 

" Take not the vision from my ken 
Oh, whatsoe'er may spoil or fpeed." 

Significantly, in ** The Children of the Zo- 
diac," Kipling makes Cancer to end the sing- 
ing of Leo, the poet, when Leo has moved the 
hearts of the children of men. " When the 
other has taken the earth by the shoulders, I 
shall take that other by the throat," says the 

Crab. 

In several other of his short tales, the idea 

of a man's losing his grip on things is either 
the dominant theme or an under-thought. 
"The Story of the Gadsbys " is the story of 
a man who, from facing the day's work boldly, 
comes pitiably at the end to shirk his work in 
the world. 

But it is only in Kipling's last book of 
poems that his fear is frankly and un- 
ashamedly expressed. I say " his fear," for 
out of the fullness of the heart the mouth 
speaketh. An idea, so long held, so often ex- 



pressed, is not accidental, but characteristic. 
We read in " The Old Men " : — 

" This is our lot if we live so long and labor unto the end — 
That we outlive the impatient years and the much too patient 

friend : 
And because we know we have breath in our mouth and think 

we have thought in our head, 
We shall assume that we are alive, whereas we are really 

dead. . . . 

" We shall peck out and discuss and dissect, and evert and 

extrude to our mind. 
The flaccid tissues of long-dead issues offensive to God and 

mankind — 
(Precisely like vultures over an ox that the army has left 

behind). . . . 

"The Lamp of our Youth shall be utterly out: but we shall 

subsist on the smell of it, 
And whatever we do, we shall fold our hands and suck our 

gums and think well of it. 
Yes, we shall be perfectly pleased with our work, and that is 

the perfectest Hell of it!" 

Bitter words, these. With no calm, level 
glance of courage does the poet look unto the 
end. Rather, he shrinks and cowers before 
it. And when it is Considered how often he 
has compared his work to palace or temple, 
the poem, " The Palace," likewise seems 
strangely meaningful — 

••They said — 'The end is forbidden.' They said — 'Thy 
use is fulfilled.' " 

Is the poet's " use fulfilled " ? Is the end 
*' forbidden " ? It would, perhaps, be interest- 
ing to compare the attitude toward life of 
those poets who, like Browning, have " en- 
dured to the end," giving us (as did he) 
almost their best work last, and that of those 
who, like Poe and many others, found them- 
selves at the last servilely imitating the mas- 
ter-works of their youth. — " H. A, Z." in the 
San Francisco Argonaut, 



CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 



Fiction Must Be True to Life. — It is the 

opinion of those who take the American story 
most seriously that it should, at least, be truth- 
ful. Well-timed was the recent protest of a 
Western woman against the misuse of *' local 
color" by a New York novelist. ** The author 
insults Western farmers," she says, *'when he 
makes a Western Senator don a dirty, greasy 
suit in which to receive his constituents. The 
Western farmer may not be stylish, but when 
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he dresses up he is clean, and his wife and 
daughters do not wear black alpacas made with 
a basque." It is easy enough to caricature a 
Kansas Senator — it might have been possible 
once to find one who actually paraded his slov- 
enliness — but no novel that aims to state even 
a small part of the truth about trans-Missis- 
sippi life can afford to leave such an impression 
on a reader. A page from the unpretentious 
** Log of a Cowboy " is worth a dozen clever 
travesties done by the car-window observers. 
** The Virginian," idealized as he is, represents 
Wyoming, since his creator saw beneath the 
crudity and fantastic trappings of the cowboy 
to the heart of him. Because a single profes- 
sor in a frontier college once made a practice 
of receiving callers while sitting barefooted, is 
it worth while, even for the sake of pictur- 
esqueness, to give the impression that the 
case is typical ? — New York Evening Post, 

Commendable Plagiarism. — The novel- 
ists who aspire toward absolute originality 
of plot might think once in a while of the 
sources from which certain masters drew their 
inspiration and of the calmness with which 
those great workers picked up whatevtr would 
serve them at their trade. Charles Reade de- 
pended on the newspapers as the living record 
of life as it is. One day in the week he de- 
voted to his scrapbooks. Passing events 
seemed to him of vital importance, and the re- 
sult of his collating appeared in novels whose 
** purpose " told. 

In '* Never Too Late to Mend " he exposed 
the cruelties practised in the prisons before 
the reform was successful; in *' Hard Cash" 
he attacked the abuses of private lunatic asy- 
lums; in "Put Yourself In His Place" he 
opened on trade unions. He was a modern 
crusader. One day he found in a newspaper 
certain strictures on this manner of work. 
His rage was instant and violent. 

" Pligiarist! " he roared, crushing the paper, 
** Of course I am a plagiarist. Shakespeare 
was a pla<j:iarist. Moliere was a plagiarist. 
We all plagiarize — all except those idiots who 
are too asinine to profit by the works of their 
superiors. Surely every blockhead out of 
a lunatic asylum (except those idiots) must 
know that since Homer's time all authors have 



parodied his incidents and paraphrased his 
sentiments. Moliere took his own where he 
found it. *The thief of all thieves was the 
Warwickshire thief,' who stole right and left 
from everybody. But, then, he * found things 
lead and left them gold.' That's the sort of 
thief I am." — Youth's Companion, 

Just as mere is nothing more contemptible 
than to steal the words and ideas of another 
and give them out practically unchanged as 
one's own, so there is nothing more innocent 
than many of what are cited as ** cases of 
plagiarism." For instance Crabbe wrote: — 

In idle wishes fools supinely stay ; 

Be there a will, and wisdom finds a way. 

There is nothing wrong in the last line, even 
if it is a familiar proverb. It is the comple- 
tion of the idea of the first line, and there is 
also the new element of wisdom coming in to 
restrict the idea and complete the develop- 
ment of the subject. The whole is not as 
good as the proverb, but it is different. 

Again Crabbe wrote : — 

Better to love amiss than nothing to have loved. 

And Tennyson wrote : — 

'Tis better to have loved and lost 
Than never to have loved at all. 

And Clough wrote : — 

'Tis better to have fought and lost 
Than never to have fought at all. 

We do not know which wrote his line first 
— probably Crabbe — but it makes no great 
difference. If Tennyson were, the last of the 
three and had read both the others, he is still 
the one to whom the credit belongs, for it was 
he who expressed the idea (a natural and in- 
evitable one) in th« form which lingers in the 
mind of every reader. 

Granted that a writer shows individuality 
and power, he is not likely to be even an un- 
conscious imitator; he may do it through re- 
calling a line, or phrase, or thought which has 
been long in his mind and which he takes for 
his own, but even this is not likely to happen. 
It is the small fry who are open to suspicion 
in case of resemblances and such like. 

Here is a story from the Manchester Guar- 
dian which ought to be a classic for those 
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who arc too much vexed over possible con- 
veyances by other people : — 

People who are fond of collecting coincidences of thought 
may be interested in a story which the late Professor Tait was 
fond of telhng about the witty Lord Neaves. When Alexan- 
der Smith, the *' spasmodic " poet, made his hit, a number of 
people raised this cry of plagiarism. Lord Neaves made a 
characteristic contribution to the discussion. No one, he said, 
had pointed out the most glaring instance of all. Smith had 
somewhere used the phrase — 

" With a sigh and a curse together." 

It was perfectly obvious that this was a direct theft from 
Sir Walter Scott, who had told us how 
*' The doe lay down with a sigh and died beside its dam." 

This is really the best kind of criticism on the eternal hunt 
for plagiarism. 

That last sentence is worth keeping in mind, 
for its implication disposes of most of the 
cases which make so much tumult. — Hart- 
ford Times. 

The Vice of Taking Notes. — What I put 
in my note-book, observed a French philoso- 
pher, 1 erase from my memory, and the ex- 
perience is not uncommon — though the rule is 
not general, and there are persons who find 
the mere act of writing out a fact or a fancy 
from a book a help in fixing it in the memory. 
The Saturday Review^ in a vivacious article 
that is not unworthy of its better days, calls 
attention to what it calls "the vice of taking 
notes ": — 

We know hardly anything more irritating 
than to find a person you are trying to make 
understand a simple proposition, instead of 
attending to you, diving into his pockets to 
find a note-book. When it is finally extricated, 
he has forgotten all you said — rather never 
heard it — and you have to repeat the whole 
story. He struggles to put it down and loses 
the sense doing so. No ordinary being can re- 
press contempt for his fellow-man when he 
sees this process going on. . . . The fact is 
that by this habit of taking notes we cease 
to be intelligent beings. We abdicate from 
our understandings; instead of taking in 
what is said and making our own minds act 
upon it so that it becomes an intelligent idea, 
we trust to a mechanical trick to reproduce 
the words said. If we are for one moment 
without the note-machine, we are lost ; we are 
helpless babies. Every day one's ears are 
offended by hearing men going about raving 
at the loss of their note-book, exactly as the 
man does when he has lost his key. Naturally, 
for his written notes are as much and as 
literally the key to his intelligence as his 



other keys to his drawers. His understand- 
ing is fast locked. He has reduced himself to 
the pitiable condition of an idiot that has no 
memory, or of one who has lost it by disease. 
The process, of course, is lound in ail stages ^ 
some men are just beginning to impair their 
memories and intelligence ; others have 
weakened it permanently ; others have almost 
destroyed it. Surely a habit which leads to 
these results is as truly a vice as cigarette 
smoking or dram drinking. Men become the 
slaves of their note-books, as of tobacco and 
drink. And, as we especially lament cigarette 
smoking in babies and drinking in young men, 
so we resent the suggestion of the note-taking 
vice to boys and girls at school. Every school- 
master and schoolmistress that trains children 
to trust to paper, instead of memory, for facts 
and ideas, ought to be publicly prosecuted as 
a corrupter of youth. There is plenty of cor- 
ruption besides the corruption of morals. 
Writing is a mere mechanical trick and has 
no legitimate use but for the transmission of 
thoughts to those you cannot get at easily by 
word of mouth. For a man to use it as an 
instrument for conveying nis own thoughts to 
himself, or those of another which he has 
heard from the thinker's lips, is to debase his 
natural parts. Every boy and girl should be^ 
trained to spurn the help of notes, pen, and 
paper, as a device merely allowable at times 
to relieve excessive strain on the mind, a 
crutch for those naturally deficient, or a stick 
allowable in steep or slippery places. They 
would despise a school-fellow who, sound in 
body, became so dependent on his stick that 
he could never walk without leaning on it, 
instead of treating it as a plaything, a thing, if 
taken at all, to swing or carry lightly for nine- 
tenths of the walk. And as the arch-horror, 
there should be put before their eyes the com- 
mon case of a man who confesses he cannot 
string together a sentence, cannot think, un- 
less he has a pen in his hand and paper before 
him ; a melancholy degenerate, a whole man, 
sound in limb ard wind, who has made him- 
self unable to walk without a crutch." 

One of the first things which a newspaper 
reporter has to learn is to get on without 
a note-book — a piece of apparatus which 
has an extraordinarily disconcerting effect 
upon its victim. Man> a promising inter- 
view has been spoiled by the indiscreet 
appearance of this journalistic implement. 
But the art of taking notes has to be mas- 
tered, too, and the Saturday Revieiv's opinion 
in regard to the use of note-books in school 
and college will not hold. To learn how to 
make a clear, smooth, condensed, and accurate 
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report of a lecture is discipline of the very 
best sort, and there need be no fear that it will 
injure the memory. As for those who find 
writing a help in arranging and classifying 
their thoughts, they have excellent precedent. 
A very eminent French writer declared that 
the pen was the instrurnent with which he 
explored his mind, and there is a philo- 
sophical basis for his view. What is written 
becomes objective, and the mind can criticise 
it in a way which is impossible with anything 
to which definite shape has not yet been given. 
Unnecessary strain is removed, and the mind 
is free to attend to one thing at a time. But 
perhaps the chief reason why most literary 
men prefer to do their thinking pen in hand is 
that the best thoughts and the best phrases 
seldom come twice. The pen serves to elim- 
inate the danger of waste. — Springfield Re- 
publican. 

The Detective Story — It is not, perhaps, 
remarkable how great a vogue the story of 
crime has. It fulfils nearly all the aspirations 
of human nature and winds up by the triumph 
of the good. What could be more moral or 
more satisfying ? 

The detective story has its separate art. It 
must practically be invented backward. 
That is to say, the author must start from the 
conclusion and work out his clews, his false 
scents, and his wild-goose chases till he gets 
to the beginning. Then he is in a position to 
open his first chapter and have a fair run till 
he reaches earth. — H. B. Marriott-Watsofi^ in 
the London Daily Mail. 



BOOK REVIEWS. 



Hinds and Nobi.e's Hebrew Grammar. By Alexander 
Meyrowitz, A M., Ph.D. 88 pp. Cloth, Jfi.oo. New 
York : Hinds & Noble. 1897. 

Dr. Meyrowitz's work is intended to meet 
the demand for an elementary Hebrew gram- 
mai that shall give as many of the most im- 
portant facts and prijiciples of the language as 
can be included within a I'mited space. Its 
treatment of facts and principles is intention- 
ally brief, and yet nothing of fundamental im- 
portance appears to have been omitted. The 
book was written by Dr. Mey»'owitz after an 
experience of more than thirty years in teach 
ing Hebrew, in an effort to find the m'dd'e 
way between the bulky grammars written 



rather for the scholar than the student and the 
small grammars that are too meagre to satisfy 
the beginner. A mastery of this jjrammar will 
enable one to read with considerable ease most 
of the Hebrew of the Old Testament. While 
it is designed primarily for class use, the stu- 
dent using it without a teacher car. make satis- 
factory progress, with such small help as an 
occasional suggestion from some minister 
would give. A knowledge of Hebrew is es- 
sential to a complete appreciation of the Old 
Testament, and, as the publi.^hers of this book 
suggest, the average man, within ten years, 
wastes more time in fruitless reading and in- 
different talk than would be used in acquiring 
a good working knowledge of Hebrew and 

Greek. w. h. h. 

♦ 
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Notes on thb Scarlet Letter. Theodore T. Munger. 
Atlantic ( 38 c.) for April. 

An Odd Sort of Popular Book. (Burton's "Anatomy 
of Melancholy.") Gamaliel Bradford, Jr. Atlantic (38 c.) 
for April 

New Conditions in Reading. Contributors' Club. 
Atlantic i^S {.) for April. 

An American Primer. Walt Whitman. Atlantic dSc.) 
for April. 

Landmarks of Pob in Richmond. Illustrated. Charles 
Marshall Graves. Century ( 38 c. ) for April. 

Personal Reminiscences of Herbert Spencer. 
Grant Allen. Forum ( 53 c.) for April-June. 

Literature: Popular Criticism. rferbertW. Horwill. 
Forum ( 53 c. ) for April-June. 

The Poems of Emerson, III. — The Sphinx. Charles 
Malloy. A rena ( 28 c ) for April. 

American Literary Influence Abroad. Charles A. 
L. Reed. A merican Revie7v 0/ Reviews ( 28 c.) for April. 

With W. B. Yeats in the Woods of Coolb. Cornelius 
Weygandt. Lippincott^s Magazine ( 28 c. ) for April. 

Old Ballads. Illustrations from Old Prints. Strand 
( 13 c.) for April. 

The Camera on the Firing Line. Illustrated. Thomas 
F. Millard. Everybody's Magazine ( 13 c.) for April. 

The Author of " Robinson Crusoe." Illustrated- 
W. B. Northrop. St. Nicholas (28 c.) for April. 

Editors of the Younger Generation. With portraits 
of Caspar Whitney, Outing; Charles Dwycr, Delineator; 
Perriton Maxwell, Metropolitan ; Arthur B. Maurice, Book' 
man; Richard Duffy and Oilman Hall, Ainstee^s ; Marvin 
Dana, Smart Set; John Cosgrave, Everybody s ; Orison 
Swett Marvin and Robert Mackay, Success; Robert Collier, 
Collier's IVeekly ; Arthur T. Vance, tVoman^s Home Com- 
panion; Edward J. Wheeler, Literary Digest; Robert S. 
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Tard, Lamp ; Arthur Homblow, Tluatre ; and Ellery Sedg- 
■wick, Ltsiie's Monthly. Zona Gale. Critic ( a8 c.) for April. 
Sir Leslie Stephen. John White Chadwick. Critic 
(28 c.) for April. 

Literary Club Women. Illustrated. Helen Winslow. 
■Critic (28 c.) for April. 

Barrib's Plays. Reader (28 c.) for April. 
The College Novelist. Reginald Wright Kauffman. 
Header (28 c.) for April. 

As TO Unconscious Plagiarism. Samuel A. Hamilton. 
Beok News (8 c ) for April. 

The Shakespeare ControvbrsV. Edwin Watts Chubb. 
•Open Court (13 c.) for April. 

The Author of "The Wealth of Nations." (Adam- 
Smith.) Book-Lover (28 c.) for April. 

Some Minor Antiquarian and Literary Hoaxes. 
Francis H. Lee. Book-Lover ( 28 c ) for April. 

Some Newspaper " Don' rs " and Pregnant Thoughts. 
H. N. Wheeler. National Printer-Journalist (23 c.) for 
April. 

AuGusTiN Daly, Dramatic Dictator. Some Reminis- 
cences. Deshler Welch. Booklovers Magazine ( 28 c. ) for 
April. 

Little Pilgrimages Among the Men Who Have 
Written Famous B<^)oks. X.— Henry Harland. E. F. 
Harkins. Literary World ( 13 c.) for April. 

"To" and the Infinitive. Thomas R. Lounsbury. 
Harper's Mtgazine ( 38c.) for April. 

What Women Should Read. Agnes Repplier. Har- 
per^ s Bazar ( 18 c) for April. 

Herbert Spencer : A Portrait. Reprinted from 
Blackivood's Magazine in the Eclectic (28 c.) for April. 

Classical and Modern Literature. R. Y. Tyrrell. 
Reprinted from the Pilot in the Eclectic ( 28 c.) for April. 

Living Literary Men of Mexico. II. — Luis Gonza- 
lez Obregon. John Hubert Comyn. Modern Mexico { 13 c.) 
for April. 

Acquiring G(K)D En(;lish. Mary Richards Gray. Way- 
side Tales (13 c.) for March. 

William M, Thackkrav. John N. Crawford. Wayside 
Tales (13 c ) for March. 

Walier Pater in Pekspective, Mary Eleanor Bar- 
rows. Dial {lie.) for March i. 

The Theatre and the Drama. Charles Leonard 
Moore. Dial ( 13 c.) for March ^(^. 

Newspaper Progress in Ten Years — 1894-14)04. Fourth 
Estate ( 13c.) for March 5. 

Duties of the War Reporter. Solomon Neill Sheri- 
dan. Fourth Estate (13 c.) for March 19. 

The Modern Amuse of Words. James L. Ford. Re- 
printed from Munsey's Magazine in Public Opinion ( 13 c.) for 
March 3. 

A Study of the Affection, "Writers' Cramp." 
Gustaf Norstrom, M. I). Nciv York Medical Jour ttal ( 13 c.) 
for March 12. 

Asthenopia and Headache from Eve-Strain. 
James R. Nelson, M. D. Medical Record (13c.) for 
March 19. 

America's Great German Dailies. Neivspaperdom 
( 13 c.; for March 31. 

Canon Ainger. "Gamma." Reprinted from the Athe- 
netum in the Living Age{i%c.)ior March 12. 

Charlotte Mary Yonge. Reprinted from the Church 
Quarterly Review in the Living Age ( i8c > for March 12. 

George Gissing. Arthur Waugh. Reprinted from the 
Fortnightly Review in the Living Age ( 18 c.) for March 19. 



The Modern German Novel. S. C. de Soissons. Re- 
printed from the Contemporary Review in the Living Age 
( i8c.) for March 19. 

Sir Leslie Stephen. Frederick Greenwood. Reprinted 
from the Pilot in the Living Age ( 18 c.) for March 19. 

Lending Libraries and Cheap Books. Sophie Kro- 
potkin. Reprinted from the Nineteenth Century and After 
in the Living Age ( 18 c.) for March 26. 

Eugene Sue. Francis Gribble. Reprinted from the 
Fortnightly Review in the Living Age for March 26. 

Is Poetry Unpopular? Reprinted from the Spectator 
in the Living Age ( 18 c.) for March 26. 



NEWS AND NOTES. 



Mark Twain is writing his autobiography. 

Henry James is planning a visit to the 
United States — his first appearance in his 
native land for many years. 

Mr. Alden writes from London to the New 
York Times that the estate of $200,000 left 
by Henry Seton-Merriman was derived from 
his books alone. 

The estate of the late Herbert Spencer has 
been valued at a little more than $90,000. 

The late Sir Les'ie Stephen had finished his 
monograph on Hobbes, which will soon be 
published in the English Men of Letters 
Series. 

The third volume in the Contemporary Men 
of Letters Series, published by McClure, 
Phillips, & Company, is a life of Charles Dud- 
ley Warner, written by Mrs. James T. Fields. 

The autobiography of Dr. Alfred Russel 
Wallace will be published in the United 
States by Dodd, Mead, & Co. 

Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Oilman has joined 
the editorial staff of the Woman's Journal^ of 
Boston, a weekly devoted chiefly to the cause 
of woman's suffrage. 

Charles de Kay will be the editor of the 
American Connoisseur^ a new magazine to be 
published in New York, devoted to printing, 
sculpture, architecture, music, and the drama. 
Once a Week is a new Boston family paper, 
published by the Merton Sawyer Co., at 5 
Park square. The company takes its name 
from Thomas Merton, a newspaper man and 
known in Pittsburg, Chicago, and Boston, and 
Walter L. Sawyer, formerly of the Youth's 
Companion, 
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The American Library Association is con- 
templating the publication of a critical and 
literary journal which will be of service to 
librarians the country over. The aim of the 
journal will be to furnish reviews written by 
literary specialists and so authoritative that 
librarians may rely implicitly upon them. 

The Arena, published originally in Boston 
but lately in New York, has been bought by 
Albert Brandt, the New Jersey publisher, and 
the home office will hereafter be at Trenton. 
B. O. Flower, who was the founder of the 
Arena and for seven years its. sole editor, is 
again to take entire editorial management. 

The California Ladies^ Magazine is now 
called the Western Ladies^ Magazine, It is 
published in San Francisco. Perhaps in time 
the publishers will see the wisdom of calling 
it the Western Woman'' s Magazine. 

GuntoiCs Magazine has removed to Wash- 
ington, where it will be published in the Colo- 
rado building. 

Madame, formerly published in Springfield, 
Ohio, is now published in Indianapolis. 

The American Author, the monthly bulletin 
of the Society of American Authors, has dis- 
continued publication. **for lack of financial 
backing." 

The plant of the National Magazine ( Bos- 
ton ) was destroyed by fire in February, to- 
gether with the whole edition for March, 
which had just been printed. The publisher, 
Joe Mitchell Chappie, however was equal to 
the emergency. He showed his enterprise by 
hiring the assistance of eight different printing 
offices in Boston, and having managed to save 
most of the copy for the March number, he 
had it reset and printed in these offices. In 
this way he was able to get the magazine to 
its subscribers without delay, actually issuing 
the entire edition on the morning of the first 
day of March. Now the magazine has a new 
outfit occupying a three-story building — one 
of the best magazine plants in the country. 

The Lothrop Publishing Company, Boston, 
has assigned, but the business will be con- 
tinued by the assignees until some arrange- 
ment can be made. 



The Boston publishing firm. Small, May- 
nard, & Co., which assigned some months ago,, 
has paid its creditors in full. The business 
will be continued as a Massachusetts corpora- 
tion under the management of Laurens May- 
nard, the surviving member of the original 
partnership. 

During Mr. Howells's absence in Europe,, 
Mrs. Howells opens his correspondence. She 
finds a great number of letters from young 
writers, asking advice. Not being able to 
give it, and having no idea of stacking up 
these letters to exhaust her husband on his re- 
turn, she sends back the letters with a printed 
slip, telling the writer that Mr. Howells is 
abroad and cannot, therefore, give the advice 
asked for. It is said that Mr. Howells is 
generous in his dealings with ambitious liter- 
ary aspirants, and that they take advantage of 
his good nature. 

Somebody who wondered whether men or 
women write more short stories has been 
counting in Harper^s Magazine for 1903 and 
finds fifty-four short stories by men and fifty- 
six by women. 

Matthew Arnold, in the last year of his life, 
said to G. W. E. Russell — as recorded by 
him in his new biography of Arnold: f* People 
think I can teach them style. What stuflE it 
all is. Have something to say, and say it as 
clearly as you can. That is the only secret of 
style." 

A second article on " The American News- 
paper" by Edwin Lefevre, dealing with the 
relations of the newspaper to Wall street, is 
one of the leading features of the Bookman for 
April. The same number has articles on 
*' Journalism in Japan," by Yone Noguchi, and 
** Starting a Magazine," by Victor Smith. 

Pearson's Magazine for April contains the 
first of the Tom Nast memoirs, by Albert 
Bigelow Paine. 

Rev. W. H. H. Murray died at Guilford, 
Conn., March 3, aged sixty-four. 

Sir Edwin Arnold died in London, March 
24, aged seventy-two. 

Richard Voorhees Risley died in New 
York March 30, aged twenty-nine. 
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WHAT^S IN A PUBLISHER'S NAME? 



If Shakspere had lived at the present time 
he would have found the question, '* What's in 
a name?" superfluous — at least so far as 
publishers are concerned. There is, I won't 
say everything, but much, in the name of the 
publisher. 

As a case in point, a while ago a little book 
of mine, " The Color of His Soul," was issued 
by the Funk & Wagnalls Company. Brought 
out by so influential a firm, it appeared in a 
blaze of glory. Only one critic, defying the 
general trend of admiration, declared that the 
outside was fetching, but that he could n't 
say much for the inside. 

The book had been out only two weeks 
when a young Socialist, asserting that he was 
the villain of the plot, threatened to sue my 
publishers unless they withdrew it. 

They promptly withdrew it. 



A few months ago the book again appeared, 
this time under the protection of R. F. Fenno, 
a firm well known and perhaps as old, but not 
so well-to do, as that of Funk & Wagnalls. 

I had kept the notices of the story's first 
appearance. Some had rejoiced me exceed- 
ingly ; one in particular — that in the Out' 
look. I had treasured that. Once I had slept 
with it under my pillow. It read like this : — 

" Some rather clever talk about that land which lies between 
Altruria and Bohemia. We meet interesting people of New 
York, both of the Fifth Avenue and the East Side kinds, in the 
College Settlement and elsewhere. The little book has wit 
and good sense." 

Not lengthy, that criticism, but how pointed^ 
how kindly! And from so conservative a 
magazine ! 

I framed it and hung it directly above my 
desk. 

Now, behold the effect of the change of 
publishers. Read this, fi-om the Outlook^ upon 
the appearance of the Fenno edition of my 
novelette : — 

" The Color of His Soul." By Zoe Anderson Norris. . . . 
A crude piece of realism, that shows the ugliness of life in New 
York City." 

It is hardly necessary to say here that tears 
followed. 

Another shining example is afforded by the 
Boston Transcript. That the Boston Tran- 
script should notice me at all was a compli- 
ment in itself, but that it should devote a 
column to my most unworthy little book filled 
my cup to overflowing. If I could only have 
known the critic ! If I could only have taken 
him by the hand and thanked him personally ! 
Fancy a stranger to me saying such things of 
my book and me as this : — 

" Zoe Anderson Norris is to be commended by every moral 
force in the country for her strong presentation of an evil type 
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of humanity which has never before been thoroughly studied 
and publicly exposed." 

A perfect stranger to me ! Though one of 
my friends insinuated that it was possibly be- 
cause of the fact that he was a stranger that 
he said such charming things, I found myself 
looking long and earnestly into my mirror, 
wondering if, unbeknownst to myself, I had 
really blossomed into an humanitarian, and why. 
But read what the Transcript had to say about 
the Fenno edition : — 

" This book is said to be something novel and useful. We 
doubt it." 

Again, let me quote the Herald^ a paper for 
which, while I was abroad, I had the honor and 
pleasure of doing some work. Of .the Funk & 
Wagnalls edition, it sai<} : — 

" This book, by Zoe Anderson Norris, a well-known journa- 
listic free-lance, has vivacity, originality, and picturesqueness." 

Some space besides, more than I had ever 
dared hope for, was allotted to a schedule of 
the plot, interlarded with still more compli- 
ments. But the Fenno edition evoked the 
following: -^ 

" The pigments are laid on too crudely to convince the 
imagination. Some of the slum scenes have a photographic 
verisimilitude, others are spoiled by retouching with conven- 
tional sentimentality." 



Likewise the Detroit Free Press was profuse 
with compliments of the Funk & Wagnalls 
edition. It was exquisite in style ; delight- 
fully original ; unique in the manner of its 
presentation, as unusual in the tenor of its 
contents; in other words, new ! Could a book 
of these times of so many — too many — 
books have a greater compliment? 

Gentle reader, observe the Detroit Free 
Press notice of my recent edition, brought out 
by a f>ublisher as old, but one not quite so 
rich : — 

" R. F. Fenno & Co., New York, send out a new and at- 
tractively clad edition of Zoe Anderson Norris's ' The Color of 
His Soul.' We suppose it is called for, or it would not be 
issued, but we don't see why ! " 

Only the first adverse critic — he was of a 
Philadelphia paper, I think — stuck to his 
guns. The book, according to him, had ap- 
peared with an outside nearly as beautiful as 
the former one, but he could still say little for 
the inside. The sentiment naturally failed to i 
please me; but I could not refrain from ad- 
miring the persistency with which he main- 
tained the stand he took. 

Zoe Anderson Norris. 

New York, N. Y. 



SOME EXAMPLES OF RUSSIAN HUMOR. 



Sergius Michaelevitch Krachvinsky (born 
1852 ), known to most of the world by his pen- 
name, "Stepniak," — "Son of the Steppe," — 
was one of the leaders of the Russian Revo- 
lutionary party and is credited with the assas- 
sination of General Mesentzeff, head of the 
St. Petersburg police. Stepniak's books, a 
number of which have been translated into 
English, are much sought after by students of 
Nihilism and Russian reform in general. 
This brilliant lover of liberty was arrested 
according to the good old Russian method, 
grew weary of the surveillance kept over him 
later on, settled in Geneva, then removed to 
London, near which he was run over by a 



train in 1895. Certainly if Stepniak, who was 
pretty well acquainted with the grim side of 
Russia, could heartily endorse Gogol's motto, 
" Laughter through tears," then we who are 
bred in life-giving independence should be 
ready to acknowledge that Russian humor 
must be vigorous and characteristic whenever 
it may appear. Almost the last printed words 
of Krachvinsky were these, which I have 
taken from his introduction to Mrs. Voynich's 
"The Humour of Russia": — 

" Of all races the stern, sad English are by 
•far the richest in the beautiful gift of genuine 
humor. The melancholy Slavonians come, I 
think, next to the English. Melancholy does 
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not exclude humor. On the contrary, the 
richest pearls of humor are gathered at the 
bottom of the sea of sadness." 

Russian humor is little known outside of 
Russia. Mrs. Voynich should be thanked for 
her admirable translations, which Stepniak 
recommends in the highest terms. That it is 
no easy task to put mirth into a translation 
may be discovered by a reading of Mark 
Twain's celebrated tale of "The Jumping 
Frog," which was done into French, and then 
turned back into English once more. Step- 
niak assures us that much of the gripping 
power of Russian humor lies in the use of the 
marvelous light and play of that Russian 
tongue which sounds to us so clicking and 
sternutative. A rapid glance through Mrs. 
Voynich's book will convince any one that the 
humor of the Russians, if broad, is thoroughly 
amusing, from the American point of view. 

It is only proper to speak first of Nicolai 
Vasilievitch Gogol ( 1809-1852), "the oldest of 
the great prose writers." "Dead Souls "(or 
"Serfs") is his masterpiece. Wrote Step- 
niak : " Gogol ... is not only the greatest, 
but the most comprehensible of Russian 
humorists. With him the comical effect re- 
sults neither from the peculiar manner of de- 
scription nor from the contrasts presented, but 
from his unique gift of bringing to the surface 
the comical traits of men's characters. His is 
the deepest and most artistic form of humor, 
which on this account becomes sometimes in- 
ternational. Gogol's heroes — some of them 
at least — are as comprehensible to the Eng- 
lish as Charles Dickens's Mr. Micawber and 
Mrs. Nickleby are comprehensible to the Rus- 
sians." " Marriage " ( translated by Mrs. Voy- 
nich ) is " one of Gogol's truest and finest 
works," notwithstanding he himself thought 
little of it. In Russia a professional match- 
maker is often employed by the merchant 
families. Gogol has made an inimitable 
selection of ludicrous situations and has de- 
veloped his characters most vividly. Indeed 
the hero and his friend are considered to be 
among Gogol's best creations. Agafia Tik- 
honovna is offered to the most promising bid- 
der by her Aunt Arina. One Fekla Ivaiiovna, 
an old go-between, is employed. Podkolyos- 



sin, a bashful bachelor serving as an aulic 
counselor, is urged by Fekla to present him- 
self to Agafia, but he decides that he prefers 
to remain wedded to the consolations of 
single blessedness. However, his strong- 
minded friend Kochkaryov jeers him into pro- 
posing to Agafia after all — but with Koch- 
karyov as go between. Three suitors, be- 
sides Fekla and Kochkaryov, arrive at Agafia's 
house at the same time. "All bow " when the 
startled Agafia and her Aunt Arina enter the 
room. 

Arina — Be so kind as to take a seat. ( Turns to Zhevakin 
and looks at him.) And may I ask — 

Zhev. — I . . . you know ... I saw an advertisement about 
something ... I thought I might as well look in ... It's 
such fine weather to-day, and the grass is growing so nicely 
along the road. . . 

Arina — And your name, if you please ? 

Zhev. — Retired naval lieutenant Baltazar Baltazarovich 
Zhevakin, Number 2. There was another Zhevakin in the 
service, but he retired before I did ; he got a wound in the 
knee, and the ball went through it in such an odd way — it 
didn't touch the knee itself, but it injured a vein, and drew it 
all up, so that, if you were standing near him, it always seemed 
as if he were going to kick you. ^ 

Arina — Be so kind as to sit down. (To Anouchkin.) May 
I ask the reason — 

Anouch. — As a neighbor ... as I live so very near . . . 
you see — 

Arina — Perhaps you live in widow Touloubova's house 
opposite ? 

Anouch. — No — n — no; I live at Peski just now, but I 
have the intention of moving to this quarter of the town 
sooner or later. 

Arina — Be so kind as to sit down. (To Kochkaryov.) 
Allow me to ask — 

Koch. — Why, surely you recognize me ? ( Turns to Agafia.) 
And you, Madam.' 

Agafia — I — I — don't remember ever seeing you. 

When the suitors insist that Agafia should 
choose one of them on the spot, she runs out 
of the room in a fright, followed by Fekla and 
her aunt. The gentlemen soon leave in dis- 
gust — with the exception of Podkolyossin 
and Kochkaryov. The latter strengthens his 
friend in his faintheartedness and holds a pri- 
vate conversation with the perturbed Agafia in 
which he praises his man to the skies and ad- 
vises the girl to dismiss Fekla's crew with the 
utmost brusqueness. Agafia is just about 
won over when the bell rings. Exit Koch- 
karyov, to fetch Podkolyossin. Enter Yaich- 
nitza with a proposal on his lips. At the 
critical moment — the bell rings again. En- 
ter Zhevakin. The bell once more. Anouch- 
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kin enters. The gentlemen glare at each 
other. 

Agafia — . . . ( Gathering up her courage.) Get along 
with you . . . (Aside, clasping her hands.) Oh, dear! Oh, 
dear ! what have 1 said ! 

Yaich.— "G// . . . along" with you?! . . . What does 
" get along with you " mean ? . . . Permit me to ask, what do 
you mean by this? { Places arms akimbo, and advances to- 
ward her threateningly.) 

Agafia — (Stares at him; then screams.) Oh! oh! he's 
going to beat me ! ( Exit running. Yaichnitza stands open- 
mouthed ; Arina Panteleymovna, hearing the noise, runs in, 
looks at him, and screams ) 

Arina — Oh ! he's going to beat us ! ( Exit running.) 

Yaich.— What's it all about? What can have happened? 
( Door-bell rings ; voice heard without.) 

Koch. ( without )— Go in ; go in ! What are you stopping 
for? 

Pod. f without )— Vou go first ; I'll come in a minute ; I'll 
just fasten my strap ; it's come undone. 

Koch, f without )— I know you'll sneak away again. 

Pod. (without)— No, I won't; I won't, indeed! 

Phi outraged suitors reproach Fekia for de- 
coying them by her oily words. Podkolyossin 
is again seized with shyness; he is deter- 
mined to put off the marriat^e for a month. 
Kochkaryov will not hear of such a thing. 
He has ordered the wedding supper, and says: 
'^ It will be time to go to church and be mar- 
ried in an hour." Podkolyossin goes out 
in the fare of Kochkar)Ov's anger. Pod- 
kolyossin'.s last obstinate words are: "I 
shan't." As:afia, too, is apprehensive at the 
thought : " Farewell, my maiden life. ' But 
Kochkaryov again screws up his friend's 
courage. 

Pod.— I have come, madam, to explain a certain matter — 
only I should wish to know beforehand whether you will not 
think it strange — 

Agafia ( dropping her eyes ) — What is it ? 

Pod.— No, madam ; tell me first, will you think it 
strange — ? 

Agafia — I can't. What is it ? 

Pod.— But confess ; I am sure what I am going to say will 
seem strange to you. 

Agafia — How is that possible ? It is a pleasure to hear any- 
thing from you. 

Pod. — But you have never heard this thing from me. 
( Agafia drops her eyes lower. Kochkaryov enters softly, and 
stands behind Podkolyossin.) It is about — but perhaps I had 
better tell you som? other time. 

Agafia — What is it ? 

Pod. — It is — it's true, I wanted to explain to you now ; but, 
I still feel a little doubtful. 

Koch, f folding his arms, aside) — Oh! Gracious heavens! 
What a man ! He's an old woman's flannel shoe, not a man. 
He's a parody of a man, a burlesque of a man ! 

Agafia — Why should you feel doubtful ? 

Pod. — A sort of doubt keeps coming over me. 

Koch, (aloud ) — Oh! how stupid I Oh! how stupid! 



This is what it's about, madam : he asks your hand, and wants- 
to tell you that he can't live, can't exist without you ; he wants 
to know — do you consent to make him happy ? 

Pod. (half frightened, excitedly nudging him)— I say ! 
don't ! 

Koch— Can you decide, madam, to render this mortal 
happy ? 

Agafia — I do not presume to think that I can give happi- 
ness — however, I consent. 

Koch. — Of course, of course ; ought to have been settled 
long ago ! Give me your hands ! 

Pod. — In a minute. (Tries to whisper in his ear. Koch- 
karyov shakes his fist and frowns at him. Podkolyossin gives 
his hand.) 

Koch —(joining their hands.) —Well, may God bless you I 
I consent, and I approve your union. Marriage is a kind of 
thing — It's not like just taking a sledge and going for a drive ; 
it's of quite a different character ; it's an obligation — I 
liaven't time now, but I'll tell you afterward what sort of obli- 
gation it is. Well, Ivan Kouzmich, kiss your bride ; it is your 
right to do iliat now ; it is your duty to do it. ( Agafia drops 
her eyes.) Never mind, madam, it is quite right and proper ; 
let him kiss you ! * 

Pod. — No, madam, you must permit me now. ( Kisses her, 
and takes her hand.) What a lovely little hand ! Why have 
you such a lovely little hand ? Allow me, madam. I wish that 
the wedding should be at once— at once, without any delay ! 

. Agafia and Kochkaryov go out, the one to 
dress, the other to oversee the supper. Pod- 
kolyossin's fears overwhelm him once more. 
He *' clambers on to the window sill and 
crosses himself "; then he *' jumps down into 
the street." There is a terrible reckoning for 
poor Kochkaryov when Agafia, her Aunt 
Arina. and Fekla enter the room and find Pod- 
kolyossin gone. The play ends in a stupen- 
dous triumph for Fekla. *' Exit Arina, 
furious, taking the bride with her. Kochkar- 
yov stands as petrified." 

Fekla — Well. So this is the gentleman that knows how to- 
manage things ! This is the way you get on without a match- 
maker ! It's all very well to laugh at my suitors. They may 
be draggle-tailed, and anything else you like, but, whatever 
they are. they don't jump out of the window. I don't have 
that sort, anyhow ! 

Koch.— That's all nonsense; it can't be! I'll run after 
him and bring him back. ( Exit.) 

Fekla — Yes, bring him back, I daresay. Much you know 
about marriages. If he'd run out by the door, it would have 
been another thing, but when the bridegroom pops out of the 
window, all I can say is — 1 wish you joy ! 
Curtain. 

"A Madman's Diary" is an apt illustration 
of Gogol's theory of " Laughter seen through 
tears." The account* of the clerk who loses 
his mind for love of a girl of high station is 
pathetic in the extreme, yet there is great art 

•Translated by Mrs. Voynich. 
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in the humorously insane fancies of the poor 
fellow. The last entry is a worthy climax : — 

No ; I can endure no more. Good God ! what things they 
-do to me ! They pour cold water on to my head ! They 
neither see, nor hear, nor understand me. What have I done 
to them? Why do they torment me so? Alas! what would 
they have of me? What can I give ihem, I that have noth- 
ing ? It is too much ; I cannot bear all this misery. My head 
bums, and everything whirls before me. Save me ! take me ! 
Give me steeds swifter than the hurricane. Come, come, my 
sledge-driver ! Ring, my sledge-bells ! Bound, my noble 
steeds, and bear me from this world ! On, on, thai I may see 
no more, no more ! See ! the heavens whirl before me ; a star 
gleams in the distance ; the forest rushes past, with the moon 
and the dark trees ; the blue mist is unrolled beneath my feel ; 
and through the mist I hear the vibration of a string. On one 
side of me is the sea, on the other side is Italy . . . Ah, and 
there are Russian cottages ! Is that my house in the blue dis- 
tance? Is that my mother that sits beside the window? Oh, 
mother, save thy wretched son ! Weep one tear over his 
fallen head ! See how he is wronged and tormented ! Clasp 
thy sad orphan to thy breast ! He is driven and hunted down ! 
There is no place for him on earth ! Mother, have pity on thy 
weary child ! . . . Bui do you know that the Dey of Algiers 
has a wart just under his no.se ? 

Fedor Dostoyevsky ( 1818-1881), author of 
the painful *' Crime and Puni.shment," is 
another man' who knew whereof he wrote. 
Soon after publishing "Poor Folk " he was 
arrested for conspiracy in Communist plots 
and condemned to twelve years' labor in Si- 
berian mines. He was, however, set free in 
seven years. His curious piece of satire, 
"The Crocodile," first translated into English 
by Mrs. Voynich, is full of humor even lo the 
casual American who knows little or nothing 
of Russian politics. The subtitle reads: 
"An Extraordinary Event; or, A Passage in 
the Passage [the St. Petersburg Arcade]. 
The true narrative of how a gentleman of a 
certain age and a certain appearance was 
swallowed alive and whole by the crocodile of 
the Passage, and of what were the conse- 
-quences. ' Oh^ Laffibet t / On est Lavibertf 
As'tu vu Lambert .^ ' " 

"Cut it! Cut it! Cut it open!" screamed Klyona 
Ivanovna { wife of the victim ), hanging on to the (ierman's 
coat. ( The German was the owner of the reptile.) 

*' He did tease ze crocodile ; vy y<nir man lease ze croco- 
dile? " yelled theCierman, wriggling away : " you vill pay me if 
Karlchen wird birsten : dass war mein Sohn, dass war mein 
einziger Sohn ! " 

'* Cut it ! " shrieked Klyona Ivanovna. 

" How ! You will dat my crocodile shall be die ? No, your 
man shall be die first, and denn my crocodile. Mein Vater 
«how von crocodile, mein Grossvater show von crocodile, 
mein Sohn shall show von crocodile, and I shall show von 



crocodile. I am ganz Europa famous, and you are not ganz 
Europa famous, and do be me Straf pay shall ! " 

" Ja, ja ! " agreed the woman, savagely ; " ve you not let 
out ; Straf ven Karlchen vill berst." 

" For that matter," I put in calmly, in the hope of getting 
Elyona Ivanovna home without further ado, " there's no use in 
cutting it open, for in all probability our dear Ivan Matvyeich 
is now soaring in the empyrean. ..." 

" My dear," remarked at this moment the voice of Ivan 
Matvyeich, with startling suddenness, " my advice, my dear, is 
to act through the bureau of police, for the German will not 
comprehend truth without the assistance of the police." 

These words, uttered with firmness and gravity, and express- 
ing astonishing presence of mind, at first so much amazed us 
that we could not believe our ears. Of course, however, we 
instantly ran to the crocodile's tank and listened to the speech 
of the unfortunate captive with a mixture of reverence and dis- 
trust. His voice sounded muffled, thin, and even squeaky, as 
if coming from a long distance. 



I told him ( the captive in the crocfxiile ) how I had left 
Elyona Ivanovna : but he did not even hear me out. 

" 1 build great hopes uptm her," he said *' From next 
week she must begin to ihrow open her drawing-room every 
evening I feel sure that the keeper will .sometimes bring me, 
together with the crocodile, into my wife's brilliant salon. I 
will stand, in my tank, in the splendid reception-room and 
shower around me witty sayings, which I will think out before- 
hand, in the mornings. I will confide my projects to states- 
men, with poets I will speak of verse, with the ladie.s I will be 
amusing and fa.scinating (though strictly moral), and I shall 
have the advantage of being quite innocuous for their husbands. 
To the rest of society I will serve as an example of submission 
to fate and to the will of Providence." 

" Is it possible? " I exclaimed in utter stupefaction. " Can 
the crocfxiile really be quiie empty? " 

" Quite," severely and dogmatically affirmed Ivan Mat- 
vyeich. " In all prolwhilily it is so constructed in accordance 
with the laws of Nature herself. The crocodile has only jaws, 
furnished with shaq^ teeth, and, in addition to the jaws, a 
rather long tail ; and in reality that is all. In the middle, be- 
tween these two extremities, is an empt>' space, enclosed in 
someihing which resembles India rubber, and which, in all 
probability, is India rubber." 

" My dear friend, df»n*t you think you had belter lake a — a 
cooling medicine?" I involuntarily exclaimed. " He's de- 
lirious, delirious," I repeated to myself in horror. 

"Fiddlesticks!" he replied contemptuously; "moreover, 
in my present position that would \\c not altogether convenient. 
For that matter, I knew you would begin to talk alxiut cool- 
ing medicines " 

" Ivan Matvyeich." .said 1 : " it is hard to believe all the 
wonders you speak of. And do y<»u mean lo tell me that you 
really, really intend never to dine any more? " 

" Whiit silly things you think aliout, yf)U frivolous rattle- 
pate ! I tell yf)u of great ideas and you. . . . Know then, that 
I am sufficiently nourishwl with the great ideas that illumine 
the night which surrounds me. For the rest, the good-natured 
keeper of the monster has talked the matter over with his 
kind-hearted mother, and they Iiave decided together that 
every morning they will introduce into the jaws of the croco- 
dile a curved metallic tube, something like a shepherd's pipe. 
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through which I am to suck coffee or broth with white bread 
soaked in it. The tube has already been ordered from a neigh- 
boring shop, but I consider that this is superfluous luxury. I 
hope to live, at the least, a thousand years, if it be true that 
crocodiles live so long ( by the by, you had better look that up 
to-morrow in some book on natural history and let me know, 
for I may have made a mistake and confused the crocodile with 
some other fossil). One consideration alone somewhat dis- 
turbs me As I am dressed in cloth and have boots on my 
feet, the crocodile is, evidently, unable to digest me ; more- 
over, 1 am alive and resist the digesting of myself with all my 
force of will. . . . But I fear one thing : in the course of a 
thousand years the cloth of my coat ( which, unfortunately, is 
of Russian manufacture) may decay, and I, remaining with- 
out clothes, may then, notwithstanding all my indignation, be- 
gin to be digested ; and, although by day 1 shall not permit — 
shall not under any circumstances allow this, — by night, in 
sleep, when man is deprived of his free will, 1 may be over- 
taken by the most humiliating doom of a mere potato, pancake, 
or slice of veal. The thought of this drives me to frenzy. If 
only on this ground, the Revenue law must be changed, in 
order to encourage the importation of English cloth, which is 
stronger, and therefore will resist nature longer in cases of 
persons tumbling into crocodiles. I shall take the earliest 
opportunity of communicating this idea to some statesman, and 
also to the political critics of our St. Petersburg daily papers. 
They can cry it up. 1 hope that this will not be the only idea 
they will take from me. I foresee that every morning a whole 
assembly of them, armed with editorial twenty-five-kopcck* 
pieces, will crowd around me, to catch my thoughts upon the 
telegrams of the day before. In short, the future appears to 
me in quite a rose-colored light." 

*'The Steam Chicken", by Glyeb Uspensky, 
a minor humorist, offers a clever argument by 
a poultryman to the effect that an incubated, 
or "steam," chicken has no soul, while on 
the contrary, the normally hatched chicken 
surely possesses one. 

"... Now, how's a man to know after that what's (iod and 
what's Mumtx) Jumbo? . . . It's just the same with the 
machine-fish and the steam-chicken - they've got a tem- 
perature, but they haven't got a conscience! There you see; 
it was the same with the publican : it was his conscience that 
ached ; and if he went and broke his back, it wasn't his back 
that felt bad l)ecause his wife ran away — it was his soul." 

" You put the cart before the horse again, my man. Why 
does n't the steam-hen lay ? " 

" She doesn't lay because she's a machine invention, a crea- 
ture of temperature, not a creature of Citxi. A steam-hen has 
nothing bui temperature ; but a real hen has a conscience. 
That's why she lays. She lays because she's capable of men- 
tal reflections and considerations. There aren't any mental re- 
flections in temperatures, but there are in souls ! . . . " f 

A. N. Ostrovsky, who died a dozen years 
ago, wrote thirty-seven dramas and comedies 
which are in constant demand on the Russian 
stage. Mrs. V'oynich has translated "Incom- 

•A kopeck equals two-thirds of a cent. 
tTranslation by Mrs. Voynich. 



patibility of Temper," the story of the mar 
riage of a spoiled boy, and •*A Domestic 
Picture," a disagreeable glimpse into the lives 
of a vulgar merchant family. This is a 
"satire exposing the commercial dishonesty, 
the result of ignorance, which prevailed in the 
bulk of our middle class" — wrote Stepniak 
— "two generations ago, and the shocking 
immorality nestling secretly in those families 
where despotism has destroyed all natural ties 
of affection and uprooted all sense of honor.** 

Krachvinsky names " Shchedrin " (Salty- 
kov) as "the greatest Russian satirist. . . . 
For about fifty years he was the moral leader 
of liberal Russia." A S avic Thomas Nast in 
phrases, he also wrote books of the type of 
Dostoyevsky's. When he wished to attack 
the Tsar or his right-hand nobles he used as 
a shield what he called " the Slave's lan- 
guage," that is, allegory. Stepniak declares 
that the best humor of this Russian Kipling 
Js quite untranslatable ; and that his allegories 
express " the feeling of loyalty under a re- 
gime which consists of brutal violence erected 
into a system." " The Eagle as Maecenas " 
is a Swiftean attack on the Tsar and his court. 
The King of Birds gathers a flock about him, 
then destroys nearly every member of it. 

An unsigned article in Fraser^s Magazine^ 
Vol. 19, page 153, places Krilov(born 1768) at 
the head of the Russian fabulists. This 
original and popular satirist was a fat, un- 
scholarly appearing person, fond of his sofa 
and his friends. He always gave the im- 
pression of being indolent, but proved his 
mental agility by learning to read Greek in a 
surprisingly short time when he was between 
forty and fifty. A polyglot edition of Krilov 
by Count Orloff was printed in Paris. The 
original is compared with mediocre French 
and Italian translations. The English ver- 
sions in Fraser's are rough, but serve their 
purpose. Here are two specimens : — 

APELLES AND THE ASS. 

How vanity the man misleads 

Incautious, who its whisperings heeds. 

( )fttimes it causes him to pride 

Himself on what all else deride, 

And make him fancy that he fame . 

Acquires by that which rather brings him shame. 

Apelles, says our story, met 
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A donkey whom he asked to sit 

As model to him. Donkey wagging 

His tail, assented ; and then ran off bragging 

To all his friends : " Apelles was so pressing., 

That to refuse him would have been distressing, 

Rather a bore, though, entre nous. 

But then, so urged, what can one do ? 

In fact, he would take no denial, 

So I must give the chap a trial. 

We should, you know, to folks be civil. 

E'en though we wish them at the devil. 

Now, guess why he importunes me thus ? — 

'Tis 'cause he wants to draw 

A fine, poetic Pegasus, 

And vows a better model he ne'er saw." 

" No," cried the painter, 

Who just then pass'd by, 

" There, donkey, you're quite out, — 

Some folks would say, you lie. 

'Tis Midas' judgment I'm about ; 

Therefore, my picture more complete to make, 

I wish from yours his worship's ears to take ; 

For though I have examined many an ass. 

Your ears for length all others far surpass ! " 

CANINE FRIENDSHIP. 
Stretched in the sunshine, basking lay 
Two dogs, one Trusty, t'other Tray. 
To watch and guard the house by night 
Their office was ; but then by day 
To bark they were far too polite ; 
So they a t^ie-d-t^U began, 
And their discourse a long while ran 
On canine duties and employments, 
On canine pastimes and enjoyments. 
On canine friendship they dilated 
Next, and its value highly rated. 
" What more delightful," Trusty said, 
" Than mutual sympathy and aid. 
They who together toil and rest 
Taste of life the greater zest. 
Without a friend's participation, 
There's little joy in any station. 
Were now, for instance, you and I 
Always to dwell in amity, 
How happily our time would fly ! " 
" Truly, I think so," answered Tray ; 
" It is a shame — it quite a farce is. 
That living here beneath one roof, 
Where we both get food enough, 
Scarcely one day in seven passes 
Without some wrangling or affray. 
Time was, dogs were for friendship noted, 
As instances proverbial quoted ; 
But now quite the reverse we find — 
As little love they bear their kind 
As men themselves, so altered now's the case." 
" Let us, then," his companion cried, 
" Become a model to "our race. 
Here take my paw, and ill betide 
Him who shall break the compact first : 
Be he of dogs the most accurs'd." 
Just then, as if to put them to the test, 
The cook a bone to them did fling ; 
And straight our canine Pylades 



And Orestes made a spring 

The prize to seize ; 

And snarled and growled at such a rate 

That cook thought best 

The troth-pledged friends to separate. 

Of friendship, with like love replete, 

Examples not a few we meet, — 

Nay, without libelling them too much, 

May call most worldly friendships such. 

Whom best of friends you would suppose, 

Fling but a bone, and they are foes. 

Vladimir Dahl published in 1862 thirty thou- 
sand Russian proverbs, from which the Quar- 
terly Review, Vol. 139, page 493, made an in- 
teresting selection. "... There is many a 
poslovitsa* which speaks acutely or agreeably 
even in an alien tongue." The following say- 
ings are of a humorous character : — 

Poverty is not a sin, but twice as bad. 

Seven nurses cost the child an eye. 

He blushed like a crab. 

A quiet angel has flown by (an expression used when a 
causeless silence falls upon a company ) . 

The Evil One has hidden it with his tail ( employed when an 
object seen a minute ago suddenly disappears ) . 

A sweetheart for a rouble t (a rouble is the price of a 
country coffin ). 

Every devil is Ivan Ivanovich (an allusion to the Russian 
fondness for the name Ivan — '* John " ). 

One Ivan, good ! Two Ivans, po.ssible ! Three Ivans, im- 
possible ! (as the German said of Ivan Ivanovich Ivanof ). 

I can't bear this crowding ( a Khokhol, or Little Russian, is 
supposed to say, as he upsets a kettle which he finds susp>ended 
over a camp-fire in the open plain.) These accursed Mus- 
covites ! there's no driving room left ! ( cries another, as he 
runs into a verst-post — answering to our milestone — in the 
midst of the boundless waste.) 

I>ong are a woman's locks, but short are a woman's wits. 

Let a woman into paradise, she'll be for bringing her cow 
with her. 

As the moujik (peasant) is always bearded, he says: A 
beard is honorable, but even a cat lias moustaches ; ( To which 
a Zapavnick, or Western, may reply): Moustaches for honor, 
but even a goat has a beard. 

An old crow croaks not for nothing. 

Love your wife like your soul and beat her like your shuba 
(overcoat, or furs). 

A dear one's blows hurt not long. 

Why so blithe? I'm going to be married. Why liangs your 
head ? I 've got married. 

God help the bachelor ! The housewife helps a husband. 

It's a bore to go alone, even to get drowned. 

A good wife and rich cabbage-soup ; other good things seek 
not. 

Drink at table, not behind a pillar. 

He is not a drunkard who drinks, but he who after-drinks. 

Cambridgk, Mass. Vincent Van Marter Beede, 

•Proverb. 

tThe silver rouble is equal to forty-nine, a gold rouble to 
seventy-seven cents. 
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Short, practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for The 
Writer. Readers of the magazine are invited 
to join in making it a medium of mutua 1 help 
and to contribute to it any ideas that may 
occur to them. The pages of The Writer 
are always open for any one who has anything 
helpful and practical to say. Articles should 
be closely condensed ; the ideal length is about 
1,000 words. 

.*. 

So many complaints are made by writers of 
unjust treatme.it at the hands of editors that 
it is a pleasure to record an experience of the 
opposite kind. One of the readers of The 
Writer writes: "Before Country Life in 
America had been launched, its editor. Profes- 
sor Bailey, bought for it four of my short 



poems. Later, the publishers wrote me that 
they had decided to discontinue the use of 
verse in this magazine and were therefore re- 
turning my manuscript ; but inasmuch as the 
poems had been accepted, they would pay me 
ten dollars for them and give me permission to 
sell them elsewhere. It is gratifying to know 
that at least one publishing house observes 
the standard of business integrity which is 
taken as a matter of course in other callings.'* 

Readers of the ** Writers of the Day " para- 
graphs in this number of The Writer will 
note the odd coincidence that two of the 
writers of whom sketches are given were led 
to do their first fiction work for magazines by 
bets that they could write a successful story if 
they would. 

How easy it is for the critic to lay himself 
open to criticism is illustrated by a slip made 
by Mrs. Keish in her article in the Pall Mall 
Magazine which was quoted in the February 
Writer. In her advice to authors she says: 
*' Always try to be accurate," and then quotes 
from the Bible, and unfortunately is inaccu- 
rate herself. The quotation is : *' Whatsoever 
thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy might " — 
not *'with all thy might," as Mrs. Keish 
has it. 

*** 

The reader of The Writer who calls at- 
tention to this slip goes on to say: "I try to 
do a few things in literature myself, and so I 
realize how easy it is to go wrong, but 1 don't 
know that this makes me more considerate of 
the faults of others. It humiliates me, but 
immediately I turn around and try to find 
those who have done likewise. Sometimes, 
though, laymen do things to embitter me, and 
then I throw the blame of my meanness of 
spirit upon them. Once I wrote a book, and 
in it I had a man with one arm, yet I had this 
man come on the stage " with a pistol in each 
hand." You see, his onehandedness was an 
afterthought, and I had gone through the 
manuscript and amputated the extra hand, as 
I thought, but unfortunately I had overlooked 
it in this one place. The cashie}- of a bank in 
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Montana wrote to me, and in his ignorance 
wanted to know whether men in those days 
were like lobsters, and, " sprouted fresh limbs 
in the place of lost ones." 

*** 

This is particularly interesting, since it 
shows how inconsistencies in books may 
sometimes be accounted for: the author 
changes the description of a character, as an 
afterthought, and, failing to make the change 
in all the necessary places, presents her to the 
reader, for instance, with blue eyes in one 
place and with brown eyes in another. 

w. H. H. 



WRITERS OF THE DAY. 



Samuel Hopkins Adams, the author of 
"The Little Fat Fiddler," in McClure's ior 
April, was born in Dunkirk, N. Y., in 1871. 
He was graduated from Hamilton College in 
1891, and, with his father and grandfather, en- 
joyed the distinction of being one of three 
living generations of graduates from an 
American college. After graduation, Mr- 
Adams began newspaper work on the New 
York Sun, where for eight years he did all 
sorts of general and special work, earning the 
reputation and receiving the assignments of 
a *'star" reporter. In 1900, he became 
managing editor of the S. S. McClure news- 
paper syndicate. Later he was employed by 
the McClure, Phillips Company, and last fall 
he accepted a position on the editorial staff of 
McClure* s Magazine. During the years of 
his journalistic work, Mr. Adams made fre- 
quent contributions to the magazines, his first, 
describing "The Department Store," appear- 
ing in Scribner's series on "The Conduct of 
Great Businesses." Fiction and descriptive 
stories by Mr. Adams have appeared in Les 
He's, Ainslee's, Harper's Weekly, Collier's 
Weekly, and the Criterion, besides special 
feature stories for the Sunday newspapers^ 
An article on *' Training the Great Cats " was 
his first contribution to McClure' s. Of his 
fiction, a short story, " Such as Walk in Dark 
ness," and a two-part serial, " The Flying 
Diath," both appearing in McClure' s, the 
latter also in England, have attracted the most 



favorable comment. Mr. Adams's stjle is 
vivid, terse, and graphic, and his imaginative, 
as well as his descriptive, work is distinctly 
high-class. He thinks and writes clearly. 
His striking article in the March McClure's 
on the Caleb Powers case in Kentucky shows 
the trained newspaper writer with the dra- 
matic instinct of the true story teller. Mr. 
Adams has considerable literary work in 
course of preparation, which will appear in 
McClure's as rapidly as completed. He is 
much interested in scientific subjects, and as 
researches in this field are a forte of Mc- 
Clure^s, he has some work outlined in this 
direction. An interesting item proving the 
quality of Mr. Adams's work is the fact that 
he submitted a number of his stories to 
McClure's under assumed names, in order to 
ensure them a thoroughly impartial heaiing. 
They have been accepted without exception, 
and a search has been at once made for the 
supposedly unknown contributor. This was 
the case with "The Little Fat Fiddler," a 
story suggested by incidents of the Iroquois 
theatre fire in Chicago. 



Henry Burnham Boone, who wrote the short 
story. "Her Home," in the Century for April, 
is an American, and a graduate of Williams 
College and the University of V^irginia. His 
home is the old Lewis plantation of "West 
Cairns," near Charlottesville, Virginia, but he 
is now living in Florence, Italy. In collabora- 
tion with Kenneth Brown, Mr. Boone wrote 
the initial volume of the Series of American 
Novels published by Harper. & Brothers. It 
was called " Eastover Court House," and had 
a large sale. In 1903, Mr. Boone and Mr. 
Brown collaborated on a second novel, "The 
Redfield Succession," which was also pub- 
lished by Harper & Brothers. It was this 
book which Mr. Howells declared to be *'the 
grain of wheat in the heap of chaff of the 
year's literature." Last fall D. Appleton & 
Co. published a book written entirely by Mr. 
Boone, and he is now at work upon another 
ovel. His first three books dealt with life 
and conditions in the south, but the new book 
has little to do with locality or the atmosphere 
of any community. The action of it is laid in 
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California, Virginia, and Italy. ** Her First 
Hour *' is the first short story that Mr. Boone 
has ever written. 



Jeannette Cooper, whose story, " A Candid 
Violet," was printed in the March number of 
McCluris Afa^azine^ was born in Burlington, 
Wisconsin. On her father's side she is de- 
scended from James Fenimore Cooper, and on 
her mother's side from Ethan Allan. Her 
father was a college man, and she was brought 
up in the atmosphere of books, and has always 
written poems, plays, and stories. Her first 
story was submitted for publication as a re- 
sult of a wager with her sister that if sub- 
mitted to ten publishers, all would refuse it. 
The list of publishers was made, and '* How 
Lady Gowan Was Entertained '* was sent to 
Mutifgy'Sy the first on the list. It was 
promptly returned, and was then sent to 
McCluris, where it was accepted with en- 
couraging words. Some of Miss Cooper's 
poems have been published in Harper^s Ba- 
zar^ and she will shortly have another story in 
McClures. 

Harold R. Durant, whose story, ** The Un- 
known," appeared in McClure^s for April, is a 
lawyer, and lives in Waterbury, Conn. **The 
Unknown " was written as the result of a 
wager made with a friend who writes short 
stories and who had sold a prize-fight story to 
Atnsiee's. Mr. Durant bet that he could write 
a "fight story" and sell it to McClure's. 
"The Uaknown"was written and submitted, 
and was satisfactory to the publishers. Since 
then other stories, dealing with sporting 
events, have been accepted by McClure's, and 
will appear later. Mr. Durant is a Yale man 
and has been prominent in amateur baseball 
and football, and holds an amateur boxing 
championship. He has lately resigned the 
position of district attorney to take up 
literary work. 

Lulu Linton, whose humorous short story, 
"The Reincarnation of Sarah Marg'et," ap- 
peared in the March number of the Woman's 
Home Companion^ is an Indianian, and her 
home is in the little town of Franklin, twenty 
miles south of the state capital. It is only of 



recent years that her name has appeared in 
magazines and periodicals, but that she has 
always possessed some literary ability, or, at 
least, a desire to write, is shown by a story 
which she has in her possession, written in a 
queer, childish scrawl, and bearing at the top 
of the first page a date and the endorsement : 
"This story written by Lulu, age eight years 
and seven months.'* Mrs. Linton writes of 
life only as she has known it, and she keeps 
over her desk the motto: "An honest tale 
speeds best being plainly told." Her strong- 
est work has been in the short-story line, and 
she prefers short-story writing to any other, 
but her household articles and her verse find 
ready acceptance. An illustrated poem, en- 
titled " A Knight of the Twentieth Century,"^ 
appeared in the Ladies'' World ior February ,^ 
and a poem, " Watch the Corners," called forth 
favorable comment when it appeared in the 
Youth's Companion, The Youth's Companion 
has also recently accepted a short story, en- 
titled "A Special Course in Thanksgiving." 
The Standard Publishing Company, of Cin- 
cinnati, has recently issued a collection of her 
short stories, under the title " More than 
CDronets," and a collection of stories for girls 
is b^ing prepared for early publication in book 
form. 



Charles A. Prince, author of " The Oracle 
of Saint-Cure," in the April Century, is a Bos- 
ton man and a graduate of Harvard. As a boy 
he wrote verses, and when in college he was 
an editor of the Harvarcf Advocate. His 
" Elocution Song " and " The Blue and the 
Gray " are among the best-known and most 
frequently quoted of his undergraduate 
efforts. About ten years ago a long illness 
obliged Mr. Prince to give up active work in 
the law, and he lived for a long time in a quiet 
part of Touraine, and it was while living in 
this place that he got the material for "The 
Oracle of Saint-Cure." During his stay in 
France he has devoted himself to the serious 
study of the French stage, which is at its apex 
in Paris, and he has done some excellent work 
under the inspiration of Francisque Sarcey, 
the famous dramatic critic. Mr. Prince has at 
present nearly finished a comedy for the 
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American or English stage, which is said by a 
critic, whose opinion was asked, to be "full of 
dramatic situations, clever dialogue, and care- 
ful characterizations." Mr. Prince is the hus- 
band of Mrs. Helen Choate Prince, who is the 
author of many pleasing novels and short 
stories. 



George Seibel, who had a story, '*Tonio*s 
General," in Lippincotf s for April, and who is 
the author of the article, "Where Are the 
Books of Yester Year?" in the Critic for 
May, is the literary editor of the Pittsburg 
Gazette. Mr. Seibel was born in Pittsburg 
about thirty years ago, and was educated in 
the common schools of that city. He is a 
scholarly man, and has made himself master 
of French, German, and the classics. Shaks- 
pere and Cervantes are his favorite authors, 
and his library embraces a valuable Shaks- 
perian collection. He has written a few 

stories and poems that have found their way 
into the magazines, but he has devoted him- 
self mainly to the drama. One of his plays, 
" Omar Khayyam," has been accepted by 
Richard Mansfield, although it has not yet 
been produced, and he has just put the finish- 
ing touches to an historical drama for another 
well-known star. 



PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 



Carlyle — The letters in *'New Letters of 
Thomas Carlyle," which are arranged chrono- 
logically, begin in 1836, when he was finishing 
his "History of the French Revolution." Con- 
sequently we get here a far more comprehen- 
sive and graphic study of the ways of genius 
at the psychological moment of producing its 
masterpiece than any mere biographer, not 
being a genius himself, could convey, and that 
justifies Alexander Carlyle in speaking of 
these letters as an epistolary autobiography. 

** Heigho ! It seems as if I were enchanted 
with this sad book ; peace in the world for 
me there will be none till I have it done. And 
then very generally it seems the miserablest 
mooncalf of a book, full of 'Ziererei,' affecta- 
tion, do what I will; tumbling head foremost 
through all manner of established rules. And 



no money to be had for it ; simply the blessed- 
ness of being done with it. It comes athwart 
me like the breath of heaven that I shall verily 
be done with it in some few months more now. 
Then let it go; to be trodden down into the 
gutters if the poor people like ; to be lifted 
aloft on poles, if they like; the indifference I 
feel about all mortal things is really 
considerable." 

Any author even not a genius will recognize 
this supreme joy of the approaching accomp- 
lishment of a large work ; but it is to be 
hoped that this is not what his biographers 
call Carlyle's "sorrows." Nobody asks an 
author to write a book if he doesn't want 
to; it is, in fact, a very delightful amuse- 
ment, especially when it earns money, and 
still more when it involves hard research 
and is done for the love of the thing. 

" I purpose to write far faster at it, being 
really in a rage with it, in a scorn and con- 
temptuous indignation with it. There is 
strength in me to do it. And after that I will 
surely have a rest, if there be rest in the 
world." 

" A hundred pages more and this cursed 
book is flung out from me. I mean to write 
with the force of fire till that consummation; 
above all, with the speed of fire. Thedespica- 
bility of a thing that has so long held me, 
and held us both" (he is writing to his wife ) 
"down to the grindstone, is a thing I could 
almost swear at, and kick out of doors; at 
least most swiftly equip for walking out of 
doors. Speranza, thou sparkin ' goodie ; 
hope, my little lassie — it will all be better 
than thou thinkest ! It all stands pretty 
fair in my head; nor do I mean to investi- 
gate much more about it, but to splash down 
what I know, in large masses of colors; that 
it may look like a smoke and flame conflagra- 
tion in the distance — which it is." 

That is a magnificent and perfect critical 
description of the style the world has crazed 
over these many years, and it is valuable 
to get it from himself, and moreover, in 
forecast rather than retrospect. We see now 
that he knew what he was doing — had his 
color scheme mapped out in his brain — chose 
a deliberate, artistic medium — suited to him- 
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self and to his subject equally — and then let 
himself go. , It was not all a wonder and 
a wild desire, this distorted style of the 
French revolution; it was Turnerism ap- 
plied to *' Wind, Steam, and Rain " in a pen 
picture of a huge, obscure, lurid human dream. 

Toward the end of the work Carlyle made 
the great discovery which forms the base of 
all achievement — namely, that the thing is, 
to achieve : • 

"I have a great lesson to learn — that of 
^einmal fertig werden * — getting done once 
for all. Much poring doth confuse, and re- 
•duce all to caudle." (There is something 
genuine for a Carlyle quotation book!) "Get 
it done, and let there be an end ! The brick- 
layer does not insist on all being smooth as 
marble, but only on having a certain de- 
gree of smoothness and straightness, and so 
he gets a wall done. 

"The joy I anticipate in finishing this 
book is considerable. Go thou unhappy book, 
thou hast nearly rung the life out of me! go, 
in God's name, or the devil's ! " 

" It is a wild, savage book, itself a sort of 
French Revolution. What I do know of it 
is that it has come hot out of my own soul; 
born in blackness, whirlwind, and sorrow ; that 
no man, for a long while, has stood speaking 
so completely alone under the eternal azure, in 
the character of man only; finally, that it has 
come near choking my life out of me." — 
Brooklyn Ea^le. 

Greene. — The dramatization this year of 
^* Cape Cod Folks " by two play-writers, simul- 
taneously, and wholly unknown to each 
other, shows how strong a hold the book still 
has upon the popular mind. The well 
thumbed and many duplicated ;Copies of the 
novel in all the public and circulating: libra- 
ries tell the same story, and a fresh interest 
is awakened to know more about the talented 
writer, who has so long eluded the interviewer 
and concealed herself behind her delightful 
books. 

Sarah P. McLean Greene was born in the 
pleasant town of Simsbury, Connecticut. 
Her father, Dudley Vestor McLean, was of 
Scotch ancestry, and her grandfather. Rev. 
Allan McLean, was pastor of the Presby- 



terian church in Simsbury for many years. 
Her mother, Mary Payne, a woman of re- 
markable gifts and broad culture, is one of the 
Mayflower descendants. 

Fond of books and equally fond of all out- 
door sports, the bright young girl found in her 
own home a happy, helpful environment, and 
when in her early teens she was sent to Mt. 
Holyoke, she soon began to show her power of 
wielding the pen. One of her compositions — 
a poem of great sweetness and strength — 
was sent away by her teacher for publication, 
and that well-known song, " De Massa ob 
de SheepfoP," was also written about this 
time. 

After her two years at Mt. Holyoke, she 
was persuaded to take for a few months a 
classmate's place as teacher down on Cape 
Cod. 

It was a novel experience, and at odd 
moments she jotted down her impressions of 
that " narrer neck o' land," and the quaint 
sayings of the people about her. All this was 
done, however, with no thought of publica- 
tion, and the names ( so strikingly appro- 
priate !) ware freely used in the hasty memo- 
randa. 

.Her vivid imagination soon wove a bright, 
humorous story about this nucleus of facts, 
but it was not till many months afterward that 
it was sent by a literary friend to a well-known 
Boston publisher. He sat up all night read- 
ing it, and was so delighted with its sparkling 
originality that he put it immediately into 
print, not even allowing Miss McLean to 
change the names! It passed through many 
editions, and the brilliant writer's name was 
on everybody's lips. 

But when it reached the remote village on 
Cape Cod, the simple-hearted sailor folk were 
greatly troubled. They were quick to recog- 
nize their own graphic portraits, but could not 
separate fact from fancy. In the famous law- 
suit that followed, the publishers gladly 
shouldered all the blame, and new names ap- 
peared in the next edition, but the warm- 
hearted, sensitive writer herself was deeply 
grieved that there should have been any mis- 
understanding. 

Her second book, " Towhead," was pub- 
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lished soon after "Cape Cod Folks," and in 
her third volume, "Some Other Folk," are 
compiled a number of humorous and pathetic 
stories — among them, "Sam Sperry*s Pen- 
sion," that is a little masterpiece in itself. 
" Leon Pontifex." and " Last Chance Junc- 
tion " appeared later. 

In 1887, Miss McLean was married to 
Franklin Lynde Greene, a Westerner, who 
was educated at Annapolis. All her married 
life was spent in the West. Her twin boys 
lived but a short tim<», and in 1890 Mr. Greene 
died. 

With a sad heart Mrs. Greene returned 
East, spending some time in Nova Scotia, and 
on the coast of Maine, and then taking a 
leisurely European trip. Unconsciously, she 
was gathering material for her later books; it 
was not till some time afterward that " Vesty 
of the Basins" appeared. This entertaining 
book, which a well-known Englishman calls 
"the great American novel," is also being 
dramatized. 

"Stuart and Bamboo," "Moral Imbeciles," 
and " Floodtide " were published later and 
found a rapid sale. In 1892, "Winslow Plain " 
appeared, depicting life in an inland town in 
New England some fifty years ago. Aside 
from the charm of the story, this latest book 
of Mrs. Greene's contains some beautiful 
heart-reaching poems that ought to be set to 
music. A new volume from her pen is soon to 
be published. — Boston Time's. 

Hawthorne. — Hawthorne's first novel^ 
"Fanshawe," published in 1828 at his own ex- 
pense, was a total failure financially, and the 
result embittered him so that he gathered up 
and burned every copy he could find. It has 
been republished since his death — an act of 
no kindness to the memory of Hawthorne, 
since the story has little or no value except as 
a literary curiosity. Even later, when his 
stories began to appear in Goodrich's annual, 
the Token, in the American Monthly Maga- 
zine, and the few other periodicals of the day, 
the returns were so uncertain and so meagre 
that had Hawthorne depended upon them as 
a means of livelihood the " wolf " would have 
entered his door on many occasions. The 
monthly magazine named paid only one dollar 



a page for contributions, and was usually a 
long way in arrears to its contributors at that. 
The rate in the Token was the same, but the 
pages were smaller, so that for eight stories 
which Goodrich published in his annual for 
1837, comprising one-third of the volume, 
Hawthorne was paid the munificent sum of 
one hundred and eight dollars. How in- 
comes, literary and otherwise, were esteemed 
in those primitive times may be inferred from 
a passage in a letter written to Hawthorne in 
1836 by Mr. Bridge, a classmate of the aur 
thor's at Bowdoin, who was afterward a pubr 
lisher of books and a helpful and sympathetic " 
friend when Hawthorne needed help and sym- 
pathy most. This passage, which was de- 
signed to be consolatory, reads: "Suppose 
you get but $300 per annum for your writings. 
You can, with economy, live upon that, though 
it would be a tight squeeze. You have no 
family dependent upon you, and why should 
you borrow trouble?" — La Saiie A. May- 
nard in Leslie's Weekly. 

Tennyson. — Tennyson is often quoted as 
having said to Edmund Gosse : " It matters 
very little what we say; it is how we say it, 
though the fools don't know it." Mr. Gosse 
now writes to the London Times to give the 
poet's exact words, spoken in the garden of 
Aldworth on the afternoon of August 5, 1888 : 
" The dunces fancy it is the thought that 
makes poetry live; it isn't, it's the expression, 
the form ; but we mustn't tell them so — they 
wouldn't know what we meant." 



CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 



An Interview with Mr. Howells. — W. D. 

Howells, the veteran American novelist, is 
now in London. 

A quite cheerful and dapper gentleman, 
with short grey hair and small grey mous- 
tache, that somehow seem peculiarly charac- 
teristic of the American of the upper classes; 
perfectly groomed and dressed, American 
down to the marvellous crease in his trousers; 
American most of all, perhaps, in his quiet 
and genial courtesy. Such was my impres- 
sion of Mr. Howells, writes a Daily Chronicle 
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representative, who called upon him soon after 
his arrival. 

** What can you want me to talk about ? " he 
said. " One gets a little tired of being inter? 
viewed on our side, where, as you know, inter- 
viewers are apt to be more than a little tire- 
some. But if you think I have anything to 
say that you will care to hear, I'll do my best. 
It is n't much good to ask me about England, 
for I have never lived here for any length of 
time — I have only just passed through at 
various times, staying for a week or two. The 
last occasion was in '97, and now I have only 
just arrived." 

" Tell me, then, if you will," I said, "about 
literary things on your own side of the water. 
Are they going well or ill ? " 

After a moment's pause Mr. Howells gave 
a diplomatic reply. 

" Both well and ill. There are some very 
bad signs, but in spite of them I see great 
reason for gratification. The most obvious 
thing in the literary world with us is certainly 
the immense amount of trashy fiction that is 
being manufactured. It is a development of 
the Sunday newspaper fiction, or you might 
say that it is the glorification of the dime 
novel. You take the ordinary dime novel and 
sell it for a dollar and a half, and there you 
have the bulk of the fiction that is read in 
America to-day. The worst of it is that there 
should be so ready and large a sale for this 
sort of trash. On the other hand, there are 
some very healthy signs, 

** Of course, I need not talk to you," con- 
tinued Mr. Howells, "about our biggest men; 
you will be more interested in the younger 
people. It is, by the way, a good thing that 
the success of the bad novels does not seem to 
interfere in the least with that of the good 
ones; but then we have an enormous public to 
draw on, and even the best of our writers are 
sure of an audience. Do you know 
Chicago ? " 

I shook my head vehemently. 

** Well, then, it won't astonish you as much 
as it should to know that Chicago is becom- 
ing the centre of a very active school of 
novelists. There is Miss Edith Wyatt, of 
whom I think very highly. She has written 



at least two fine stories, * True Love ' and 
* Everyone His Own Way,' which are admi- 
rable in their realism and humor. She has a 
fine sense of style, too, though she knows 
literature too well to be literary. Then, of 
course, you know all about Edith Wharton ; I 
fancy she has a very large public here, hasn't 
she ? And poor Frank Norris, whom you also 
read here, though I don't think any one has 
done full justice to the mystical side of his 
nature. It was a great talent, but I fancied, 
before he died, that I detected the failing 
hand. Then there is Brand Whitlock, who 
has written what I take to be the best novel 
of American political life that has ever been 
done — * The Thirteenth District.' 

"Another man — not a Chicagoan — who is 
going to do something remarkable is W. A. 
White, who comes from Emporia, in Kansas. 
He wrote a very striking novel, called * The 
Man on Horse-back.' Oh! I should n't for- 
give myself if I forgot to tell you about 
George Wasson, of Maine, who did a per- 
fectly delightful book of stories called * Cap- 
tain Simeon's Store.' And there is a very in- 
teresting Russian Jew, named Abraham Cahan, 
who began as a school-master in Russia, but 
since he came to New York has been doing 
some fine work, principally studies of the life 
of his own people.- I daresay you have never 
heard of some of these, but I assure you that 
you will be well repaid if you can get all these 
books I have mentioned. There are one or 
two people who do not seem 10 be very pro- 
ductive just now — I'm sure I don't know why. 
Cable, as far as I remember, has written 
nothing for some time, neither has Uncle 
Remus." 

" What about Charles Egbert Craddock ? " 
I said. " I have seen nothing of hers for a 
long time, and as far as I could gather, she 
never seemed to have as large an audience as 
she deserved." 

" You are quite right ; she is an extraordin- 
arily clever woman, and has done some splen- 
did work. 1 suppose she was not as success- 
ful as she ought to have been because she was 
too intensely local. That corner of the moun- 
tains of East Tennessee is not well known in 
the States, and her pictures of it, wonderfully 
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faithful, could not, I suppose, appeal to a very 
wide public." 

"Now, tell me about the Great American 
Novel. Do you see any signs of it being on 
-the way ? " I asked. 

Mr. Howells laughed very heartily. " So 
you have heard of the nonsense they talk 
about that ? You may be sure that there is no 
such thing — and there never will be. Great 
American novels, if you like — I hope there 
will be plenty, and I should like to hope that 
I may write one of them myself some day; 
but no American Novel is possible. You see^ 
we are as a people so absolutely decentralized 
— quite as much so as the Italians. In Italy, 
as you know, you have the Roman, the Floren- 
tine, the Neapolitan, but you can never find a 
composite Italian type. So in the States our 
people can never fuse into anything that could 
be called a composite American type. The 
New Yorker, the Chicagoan, the Californian, 
and the rest will always remain distinct types; 
so it is obviously impossible that we should 
€ver have anything in the way of literature 
that could be called a national novel." — S. T., 
in the London Daily Chronicle, 



HELPFUL HINTS AND SUGGESTIONS- 



[Under this heading it is intended to describe any handy 
little contrivance that may be of use in any way to literary 
workers. Facts about homemade devices particularly are de- 
sired. Paid descriptions of patented articles will not be 
printed here on any terms ; but this shall not hinder any one 
from letting others know gratuitously about any invention that 
is of more than ordinary value to literary workers. Readers of 
The Writer are urged to tell for the benefit of other readers 
what little schemes they may have devised or used to make 
their work easier or better. By a free exchange of personal 
experiences every one will be helped, and, no matter how 
simple a useful idea is, it is an advantage that every one should 
know about it. Generally, the simpler the device, the greater 
is its value.] 

Flour Paste. — Avoid gum and starch pastes 
for use in making scrap-books. A boiled flour 
paste, scented with some oil, like clove, or 
wintergreen, ot even camphor, will keep the 
clippings clear and secure for a lifetime. Such 
paste will not stain if it runs over, as others do. 
Flour paste, boiled and strained, with a tea- 
spoonful of fine salt to a cupful, is also good. 
In one scrap-book begun more than forty years 
ago, in which such paste is used, the first clip- 



pings are as fresh to-day as ever, and there is 
no odor of stale paste. 

Hartford, Conn. E. M. L. 

Paste That Will Keep. — Dissolve a tea- 
spoon of alum in a quart of water. When 
cold stir in flour enough to give it the consis- 
tency of thick cream, being particular to beat 
up all the lumps. Stir in as much powdered 
resin as will lie on a dime, and throw in about 
six cloves to give it a scent. Pour the flour mix- 
ture into a teacup of boiling water, stirring 
well all the time. In a few minutes it will be 
of the consistency of molasses. Pour it into 
an earthen or china dish. Let cool, and stir in 
a small teaspoon each of oil of clove and of 
sassafras. Put a cover on it and set in a cool 
place. When you need it for use you can take 
a bit and soften it with warm water. 

Arlington, Mass. E. F. B. 
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Letters of John Ruskin. Charles Eliot Norton. 
Atlantic ( 38 c.) for May. 

Thb Forms of Emerson. The Sphinx. — IV. Charles 
Malloy. Arena (28 c.) for May. 

Newspaper Satire During the American Revolu- 
tion. Frederic Austin Ogg. Ne^v England Magazine 
( 28 c.) for May. 

Walt Whitman as I Knew Him. Colonel James Mat- 
lack Scovel. National Magazine ( 13 c.) for May. 

Huxley. Sir Michael Foster, K. C. B., M. P. National 
Review ( 75 c) for May. 

How Words Grow. James C. Femald. Woman's Home 
Companion (13 c.) for May. 

Books as Fkiknds and Companions. Priscilla Wake- 
field. Delineator ( 18 c.) for May. 

The Gkkat Detectives of Fictkjn. William Wallace 
Whitlock. Criterion ( 13 c.) for May. 

British Poets of To-Day. With portraits of Sir Edwin 
Arnold, Algernon Charles Swinburne, Rudyard Kipling, 
William Watson, Richard (iamett, and Theodore Watts Dun- 
ton. Eugene Parsons. World To-day ( 28 c.) for May. 

How to Bind Books. Emily Preston. House Beautiful 
( 23 c.) for May. 

Living Lithrary Men (^f Mexico. III. — Ireneo Paz. 
With portrait. John Hubert Comyn. Modern Mexico ( 13 c.) 
for May. 

Where Are the Books of Yestbr Year? George 
Seibel. Critic ( 28 c.) for May. 
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Modern Japanese Women Writers. Illustrated. 
Yone Noguchi. Critic ( 28 c.) for May. 

Lincoln Steffens. With portrait. Richard Duffy, 
Criiic {2Sc.) for May. 

Little Pilgrimages Among the Men and Women 
Who Have Written Famous Books. No. XI. — George 
Cary Eggleston. E. F. Harkins. Literary IVorld ( 13 c.) 
for May. 

The Literary Ideal. Book Neivs {% c.) for May. 

Advantages of Havim; but One Publishei^. Clara 
Louise Bumham. Bookseller ( Chicago ) ( 13 c.) for May. 

What's in a Name? Mary Cholmondeley. Author 
/ London ) ( 18 c.) for April. 

Women in Journalism. Mrs. S. H. Sturtevant. 
National Printer-Journalist ( 23 c.) for May. 

Lending Liurakihs and Cheap Books. Sophi Kropot. 
kin. Reprinted from the Nineteenth Century and After in the 
Eclectic ( 28 c.) for May. 

The Modern (tbrma.n Novel. S. C de Soissons. Re- 
printed from the Contemporary Revie^v in the Eclectic ( 28 c.) 
for May. 

Ghok(;k Gissin(;, Arthur Waugh. Reprinted from the 
Fortnightly Revie^v in the Eclectic ( 28 c.) for May. 

Sir Lhslie Stephen. Frederick Greenwood. Reprinted 
from the Pilot ( London) in the Eclectic ( 28 c.) for May. 

EuGfesE Sir. Francis Gribble. Reprinted from the Fort- 
nightly Revie^v in the Eclectic ( 28 c.) for May. 

Early Recollections of Mr. Lecky. "A College 
Friend." Reprinted from the National Rez'ie^v in the Living 
Age ( 18 c.) for April 2. 

Matthkw Arnc)!.!) as a Popular Poet. William A. 
Sibbald. Reprinted from Macmillans Magazine in the Liv- 
ing Age ( 18 c.) for April g. 

Is Fiction Dktkrkjratinc;? Jane H. Findlater. Re- 
printed from the National Reziie^v in the Living Age {iSc.) 
for April 16. 

The Collf.ctf.i) Poems of Christina Rossetti. Ford 
Madox Hueffer, Reprinted from the Fortnightly Revinv in 
the Living Age ( iS c.) for April i6. 

The Irish LrruKARY Revival. L. McManus. Re- 
printed from the Academy in the Living Age (18 c.) for 
April 16. 

The Growing Distaste for the Higher Kinds of 
Poetry. Alfred Austin. Reprinted from the Fortnightly 
Revinv in the Living Age ( 18 c.) for April 23. 

Studies in Literary Psychology : Carlyle and the 
Present Tknsk. Vernon Lee. Reprinted from the Contem- 
porary Rez'iciv in the Living Age ( 18 c.) for April 23. 

Alfred AiNfiKK. A. W. Ward. Reprinted from Mac- 
millans Magazine in the Living Age ( 18 c.) for April 30. 

The Revikwkr. H. W. Boynton. Dial ( 13 c.) for 
April I. 

Our First Newspapers. James Pooton. Journalist 
( 13 c.) for April 23. 



NEWS AND NOTES. 



John Kendrick Bangs was married April 27, 
at Yonkers, to Miss Mary Bray ton Gray, an 
intimate friend of his first wife. 

Collier^ 5 Weekly is to have a humorous 
page, called " Life's Little Pleasantries." 



Stewart E. White was married April 28, at 
Newport, R. L, to Miss Elizabeth Calvert 
Grant. They will live in Santa Barbara, Calif. 

The *' Personal Reminiscences of Herbert 
Spencer," by Grant Allen, published in the 
Forum for April- June, were written in 1894, 
with the understanding that they should not 
be published during Mr. Spencer's lifetime. 
Mr. Allen himself died in 1899. 

Mayfield's Little Folks, published at 
Omaha, Neb., is a new monthly for children. 

The Advance Publishing Company, Bir- 
mingham, Ala., will begin in May the publica- 
tion of a new monthly periodical for young 
people. 

P. V. Collins, publisher of the North- 
western Agriculturist, of Minneapolis, has 
bought the Home Magazine, formerly pub- 
lished by Mrs. John A. Logan at Washington. 

The Waver ley Magazine has been bought 
by a syndicate headed by Geo. F. Washburn. 
The office of publication will be hereafter at 
the corner of Washington and Essex streets, 
Boston. 

The Household Ledger (New York) has 
suspended publication. The last number pub- 
lished was that for February. 

The publishers of Vanity Fair (New York ) 
have been petitioned into bankruptcy. 

Guy Wetmore Carryl died in New York 
April I, aged thirty-one. 

Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz died at Belmont, 
Mass., April i, aged eighty-three. 

Ernest E. Russell, formerly editor of Pub- 
lic Opinion, died at El Paso, Texas, April i, 
aged forty-four. 

Frances Power Cobbe died at Hengwrt, 
North Wales, April 5, aged eighty-one. 

Arthur Macy died at Dalton, Mass., April 
10, aged sixty-two. 

Julian Sturgis died in London, April 13, 
aged fifty-five. 

Dr. Samuel Smiles died in London, April 
16, aged ninety-one. 

Mrs. Sarah J. Lippincott ("Grace Green- 
wood") died at New Rochelle, N. Y., April 
20, aged eighty years. 
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EMTimoATTMiBoiTowPotTK)FFictAincoNCH SLAii MAIL MATTiR. ncighborhoocl to locatc thc publishcrs within 

walking distance. Unfortunately I received a 

CONTENTS: pack check for fifteen dollars the second day for an 

Two Years as a Free Lance. . - gi ,. . i • i i j j j i t 

G.TT,No Into Print. AriJunr F.sd.a 83 "*"='* ""^""^ ^^'^ preceded me by several 

Editorial. 84 months and for which I had almost lost hope. 

Suggestions to Prolific Writers, 84 - The Profits oi J say " unfortunately," for I immediately be- 

Hu^or, 84- Making Blunders in Correction. . . . ?s gan a false Calculation which, as I remember. 

Queries 85 ° ' ♦ 

How TO Write a Short Story. SArrwin Cody. . . 85 WaS SOmewhat as follows : — 

Writers OF THB Day 87 "This fifteen-dollar article took just one 

Philip Loring Allen, 87 -Allan F.Ames H7-B.M. j ,g ^^^^ ^j^^^^ ^^^ ^^^. .^ .^^ ^^^ 

Bower. 87 — Vincent Harper, 87— John McAuley uncj c u 

Palmer, 88- Edith Rickert, 88- Katharine Metcaif month. (Sundays for the moment were 

Roof 88 ignored.) *» Thirty times fifteen are four hun- 

Personal Gossip About Authors 88 ^j^ed and fifty. Say four hundred dollars ; 

EllenGlasgow, 88— Saxe Holm, 89- Oliver Wendell r ^ • j . »» 

Holmes. 89- Henry James. cx>-C. A. Sainte-Beuve. "^J fortune IS made ! 

90— Stanley Weyman, 90— Lew Wallace 90 Whereupon I began to scan the theatrical 

Currsnt Litbrary Topics 91 announcements. 

Collaboration, 91 — Literary Women's Signatures, 91 ^, _ . - . 1 1 ...• 

-Educated DUiect. <„- .Mixed Metaphors, ,. - ^he errors in my encouraging calculation 

Authors Are Long-lived, .,2 — A Publisher's Delight- are apparent. The fifteen dollar article, as I 

fui Innovation, <)2— The Virtue of Kxaggenttion. . q2 afterward reflected, took several days of 

L.T..A.V ART.CLIK .N Pbk.od.cals .93 fhought before I attempted to write it. There 

Niws AND Notes 94 ° . . . . , , , 

are not thirty days in the month, that is thirty 

' working days — for me there are scarcely 

TWO YEARS AS A FREE LANCE. twenty. Nor can dollars be multiplied by a 

writer's working time — not, at least, until he 

My free lance days, for a time at least, are makes a name for himself, and then he's no 

over; next week I sail for another hemisphere longer a writer — he's an author, 

on a commission that promises both fortune The following day I did not even attempt 

and reputation. Of the former there is no a fifteen-dollar article. The rise in my for- 

doubt, for have I not the publisher's agree- tunes plus an exciting play and a late supper 

ment in black and white before me.^ The had proved too much for me. Whereupon I 

latter, of course, is always comparative, a foolishly calculated : Nothing multiplied by 

consideration that utterly fails to dampen my thirty equals nothing. Also wide of the 

buoyant spirits. mark ! 

Two years ago — it seems at least a dozen — During the next few weeks I dropped more 

I landed in New York with ten elastic dollars foolish notions than it seemed possible for one 

in my pocket. I had been ''dabbling'* for brain to contain. Even yet I marvel, as I 

some time before that, but now I had burnt all look back at the useless cargo of fancies and 

my bridges and advanced into the heart of the dreams I was forced to discharge. Let me 

enemy's country. How carefully I planned enumerate a few : — 

my opening campaign ; how sparingly I dined ; i. The idea that an editor will depart from 

how assiduously I canvassed my immediate a fixed policy merely to avail himself of a 

Copyright, 1905. by William 11. Hiu.s. M\ T\i)^\% xt^^xNt^. 
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well-written article. Only the name of a 
Tolstoy or an Ibsen could bring such a 
miracle to pass. 

2. The theory that the more manuscripts 
one sends out, the greater is the likelihood of 
acceptances. This savors of old-fashioned 
musketry practice. Sharp-shooting, I find, 
makes a hundred per cent better showing, be- 
sides saving much ammunition (postage). 

3. The assumption that your (or my) 
manuscript is prominently in the editor's 
mind during its stay in his sanctum. It may 
be for five minutes — even for half an hour, if 
it be very good, — but generally, and I speak 
from personal observation, it bears the same 
ratio to the litter upon his desk that an apple 
bears to an orchard. Occasionally a farmer 
finds such a perfect fruit that he labels it and 
sends it to the fair. Sometimes an editor, 
likewise, gets a story worth boasting of. I am 
content to have mine accepted. 

4. The idea that one can do acceptable 
work for a periodical that he does not read 
and study. He may, just as one may hit a 
target without seeing it. I have given up try- 
ing the former, and if I ever feel particularly 
reckless shall substitute the latter pastime. 
Somehow it does n't seem so hopeless. 

5. The belief that a publication cannot do 
without one's contributions. I got that 
notion into my head on several occasions. In 
no case did the editor share it with me! 

To do myself justice I may add that not all 
my preconceived ideas were worthless. Three 
rules, indeed, proved so valuable that I give 
them herewith, with apologies, of course, to 
professional writers who may read this 
article : — 

1. Work on the line of least resistance. 
For a year, in my case, this proved to be 
juvenile work, which I found to be fairly re- 
munerative. Later I have devoted myself to 
descriptive articles, generally with illustra- 
tions. These have all sold. Siiort stories 
and humorous paragraphs have not been win- 
ners with me, although I had thought of 
making them my specialty. 

2. Read the best authors, and study books 
on English. I had been preparing for literary 
work for many years, but when I realized my 
shortcomings I impulsively mapped out a 



course of study that included one hundred 
and fifty standard works, and twenty-five rhe- 
torics and text-books on English (which I 
bought at one time ! ) all to be read and di- 
gested in eighteen months. Neither list is 
half completed yet, and I doubt if the latter 
ever will be, for I am beginning to suspect 
that too much rhetoric is as bad as none at all. 
Nevertheless, the course, on the whole, has 
been of great benefit to me — I speak only of 
its relation to my work — and has led to the 
destruction of much rubbish, and the re- 
writing and final disposal of much else that 
would otherwise have been unsalable. 

3. Submit work to a competent literary 
man and pay to have it criticised and over- 
hauled. Also, whenever possible, get the 
editor to drop a hint as to why an article is 
unavailable. This reminds me of the well- 
known story of the man whose nose had been 
seized by a vicious bull pup. His son, the 
owner of the dog, not at all alarmed over the 
situation, kept calling: "Grin and bear it, 
father — it'll be the makings of the pup!" 
If the editor can only endure the ordeal, it'll 
be the makings of the new generation of 
writers. 

Having shown, or endeavored to show, that 
I appreciate the trials of the editor, and hav- 
ing confessed to the absurdity of my early 
conceptions regarding his work and his 
methods, I feel it but right to add that in my 
humble opinion he could do better in the mat- 
ter of payment for manuscripts. Where the 
publishers provide for payment on acceptance, 
it seems hard to the struggling writer to have 
to wait for weeks or even for months on the 
editor's convenience. I have more than once 
actually gone without food when more than 
two hundred dollars was due me, most of it by 
supposedly ** pay on acceptance " publications, 
and wealthy ones at that. Why did I not ask 
for my checks ? I did finally, but I did it in 
great bitterness of spirit, for every employee 
who had a hand in the matter — that particular 
transaction required three of them — treated 
me in a most patronizing manner and led me 
to believe that a great and most exceptional 
favor had been extended to me. Another con- 
tribution to the same magazine, which the 
editor took five months to consider before 
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accepting, was not paid for for nine months. 
Yet that editor and his associates get their 
salaries at the week^s end. 

Then there is the editor who promises to 
pay on publication and does not. His maga- 
zine is probably not on a sound financial basis, 
so we must not be severe on him. Rather let 
the censure rest on the editor who doesn't 
publish — at least not for years. For this he 
is possibly not to blame, although he is apt to 
specify an early date at which the article is to 
appear, thereby keeping the contributor on 
the qui vive to see his. work, till hope at last 
dies in his breast. His promise as to pay- 
ment, however, becomes a farce and might as 
well read : " We will pay you when we pay 
you." Verily that may mean never. 

In contrast to this, I may mention the editor 
who paid me twice for the same contribution. 



Did I refund the second check ,^ I don't re- 
member. Then there is the genial editor who 
pays me in advance for an article, the editor 
who always sends a check and a compliment 
together, and the editor who takes my work 
regularly ( a lady — God bless her ! ) and sends 
me a check every month. 

Have I made ends meet since I became ^ 
free lance? Not quite; but in fairness I must 
add that I never did before. Would I advise 
other literary aspirants to come to New York 
and try their luck? Not I ! All I can say is 
that when I sail next week there will be a free 
lance vacancy. It will not much matter if it 
is never filled — if it is, I fervently hope that 
my successor may have his timepiece and 
trinkets safe in his possession at the end of 
two years — I, at least, can boast of that. 

New York, N. Y. 



GETTING INTO PRINT. 



Getting into print is not at all a difficult 
matter, provided one has the two requisite 
qualifications and goes to work in the right 
way. 

There are really only two qualifications 
requisite. The first is to be able to say some- 
thing interesting, and the second to be able to 
say it in an interesting way. Given these two 
faculties, any one who goes to work in the 
right way will find no difficulty whatever in 
getting into print. Without them, no one has 
any chance whatever of success. 

Now what is going to work in the right 
way? Simply applying common sense to the 
disposal of literary wares, and offering the 
manuscript, whatever it may be, in the proper 
market. Anything else would be ridiculous, 
would n't it? And yet right here is where 
most writers, until they iiave learned wisdom 
by experience, make a serious mistake. 
Having written a poem, or a short story, the 
ambitious author's first idea is to submit it to 
the Century. In due time he gets it back. Next 



he offers it to Harper^ s^ to Scribner's^io the 
Ladies^ Home yournal^ to other prominent 
publications — with a similar result. Then he 
either gets discouraged and throws the manu- 
script into the waste-basket, or does what he 
should have done at first, looks about for a 
publication to which his manuscript is es- \ 
pecially fitted, and which is not so crowded 
with contributions that his offering cannot 
find a place. 

There's the secret of placing manuscripts, 
when the author hasn't made a literary name. 
Here's the rule in a nut-shell : Aim at the 
target you can hit. It may be one of the 
lower-grade monthlies; it may be your own 
local weekly newspaper. In either case you 
will get into print promptly, and it may be 
profitably, and, having made a beginning at the 
bottom of your ladder, whatever it may be, 
you can go on, helped by growing reputation 
and experience, to work your way upward to 
the top. 

Boston, Mass. Arthur Fosdick. 
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Short, practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for The 
Writer. Readers of the magazine are invited 
to join in making it a medium of mutual help 
and to contribute to it any ideas that may 
occur to them. The pages of The Writer 
are always open for any one who has anything 
helpful and practical to say. Articles should 
be closely condensed ; the ideal length is about 
1,000 words. 

*** 

Because of the inability of the editor of 
The Writer, on account of ill health and the 
pressure of other duties, to give attention to 
the magazine during the past year, no numbers 
have been issued since the one dated May, 
1904. The present number is paged continu- 
ous]y from that, and the fourteen numbers for 



1904 and 1905 will together make a single vol- 
ume. All subscriptions unexpired May i, 
1904, will be dated ahead ten months. 

*** 

Just 1,007 new novels and volumes of stories 
were published in the United States during 
1904, according to figures compiled by the 
Publishers' Weekly. And it is doubtless true 
that at least 2,014 more were sent back to dis- 
appointed authors by unappreciative pub- 
lishers. 

*** 

Some excellent advice was given recently 
by an experienced American publisher to an 
author who said that she had to write as many 
books as she could, to keep alive, and was 
producing them at an astonishingly rapid rate, 
generally selling them outright for small sums. 
He wrote to her that he believed if she would 
put in enough time on one book to do herself 
justice, the book would pay her more than all 
the hasty books she could write in the same 
period. The suggestion is one that every 
prolific writer will do well to ponder. Cyrus 
Townsend Brady, for instance, has written 
twelve novels in three years. Who can doubt 
that his fame would live longer if he had 
written three novels in twelve years instead? 

• •• 

Let's all be humorists, and write books, in- 
stead of paragraphs for newspapers! John 
Kendrick Bangs told a Boston reporter re- 
cently that to write " The Houseboat on the 
Styx,*' took only about a month and a half of 
work, not nearly as hard, he said, as he finds 
the writing of the editorial page of Puck, and 
that the book has brought him in ** about 
$35,000 or ^4.0,000," while at the present time 
"the sales yield a continuous income." 
Happy Mr. Bangs — especially if the reporter 
did n't misunderstand, and add an extra cipher 
to the figures. 

*** 

In these days when literature is dominated 
by commercialism it is refreshing to read how 
Browning refused to make a business of his 
art. Mrs. Louise Chandler Moulton tells the 
story. " I went once," she says, *' to persuade 
him to accept an offer of several thousand dol- 
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lars for a single poem, which was proffered 
him by an American periodical. * No/ said he, 
* I would accept this offer if I would accept any 
offer of the kind, but I am resolved against it. 
I have had blank checks sent me by some of 
our most important magazines, asking me to 
send a poem and fill the check in as I wished, 
but I have always said no.' " 



It is an old saying of proofreaders that the 
most dangerous man in the composing room is 
the really intelligent compositor — the man 
who actually is bright and well informed, and 
who consequently corrects something that 
«eems to him wrong when it really is n't, and 
so defeats the author's purpose. An illustra- 
tion is afforded by Edward Ev»erett Hale's ex- 
perience with the proofreader who read "The 
Man Without a Country " when it was origi- 
nally published in the Atlantic Afonth/y. 
Readers may remember that the story begins 
with the quotation of an imaginary announce- 
ment in a New York paper of the death of 
Philip Nolan '*on board the United States cor- 
vette Levant, latitude 2 degrees 11 minutes 
south, longitude 131 degrees west " Following 
the rule that fiction and fact must be kept 
separate in story-writing, although the fiction 
may be made to have the appearance of fact, 
Dr. Hale took pains to have the latitude and 
longitude fixing the position of his ship indi- 
cate a spot high in the Andes. Was the proof- 
reader content with this? Oh, no! His eagle 
eye at once discerned the *' error," and, doubt- 
less with a pitying smile for the ignorance or 
carelessness of the author, he carefully cor 
rected the figures to make them indicate a spot 
in the Pacific ocean where the Levant might 
have been lost. And Dr. Hale did n't discover 
the "improvement" for more than twenty 
years ! 

* * * 

In another way Dr. Hale's intentions with 
this story were defeated. As "The Man 
Without a Country" was a story with a pur- 
pose, published at a time when feeling was 
running high, it was desirable that it should 
appear to be based on fact, and it was thought 
that it would be more effective if it were pub- 



lished anonymously. The story was printed, 
therefore, without the signature of the author. 
Unfortunately, however, in the same number 
of the At/antic was printed the index for the 
year, and the man who made up the index 
knew who wrote the story, and had not been 
told not to impart his knowledge. Conse- 
quently, readers of the magazine, looking at 
the printed index, easily discovered that the 
anonymous story of "The Man Without a 
County" was written by Edward Everett Hale. 

w. H. H. 



QUERIES 



[ Questions relating to literary work or literary topics will 
be answered in this department. Questions mnst be brief and 
of general interest. Questions on general topics should be 
directed elsewhere.] 



Is it necessary to put a comma before *and " 
in such a series of words as " He is rich, 
handsome, and well-bred"? Some of the 
books say that the comma after " rich " repre- 
sents an "and" not expressed, so that as 
**and" is used after " handsome," no comma 
is required. L. M. 

[A comma should be put after each adjec- 
tive in a series like that quoted, whether the 
" and '* is expressed or not. The comma does 
not represent "and"' unexpressed, but is a 
necessary mark to separate the adjectives. 
Take, for instance, the phrase, " The officers 
of the club shall be President, Vice-President, 
Secretary, and Treasurer." Omit the comma, 
and you have only three officials, instead of 
four. — w. H. H.] 



HOW TO WRITE A SHORT STORY. 



Most short stories belong in varying degree 
to one of five classes. The story is either a 
tale, a fable, a study, a dramatic sketch, or a 
complete drama. If narrative predominates, 
it is a tale chiefly, though all the other ele- 
ments of moral, character study, and so forth 
maybe present; if description predominates, 
you call your story a study. The character of 
the subject in hand must determine these 
points. In discussing the typical short story, 
however, we will take the balanced whole as 
illustrated by Maupassant's stories, and fcoTO. 
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this type each writer can make such modifica- 
tions as his own subject demands. 

The course of procedure in setting about 
the writing a short story may be as follows : — 

1. First, one must have a striking idea, 
situation, or trait of character, and only one. 
Few people can sit down and evolve a situa- 
tion out of their heads. They must hit on it 
accidentally in some way^ and it must be very 
simple, or it will not be completely developed 
in a short story. The length of the story 
should be the same as the bigness of the idea, 
no bigger and no smaller, and to make a story 
longer or shorter than just as long as the idea 
is to spoil the story. 

2. Having an idea, our author sits down to 
write his story, and he is very likely to fix his 
attention on some general idea in space. But 
that is fatal. He must have something defi- 
nite to look at. Observe Maupassant in ** The 
Necklace.'* He begins : *' She was one of 
those pretty and charming girls who are some- 
times, as if by a mistake of destiny, born in a 
family of clerks." Now, this story is only 
i,8oo words long, but Maupassant uses up 
about 300 at once in describing this woman. 
He tells how she dressed, what sort of things 
she had in the house, what she wished she had, 
what sort of a man her husband was, what 
they had for dinner, her dreams and hopes. 
You feel well acquainted with her, as if she 
were your next-door neighbor. And all the 
rest of the story is about this woman, what 
happened to her, how she was delighted and 
disappointed. Her husband is hardly men- 
tioned after the first. It is a story about this 
woman who has interested you, and everything 
is left out but her experience. 

3. Having a right start it is not difficult to 
go straight ahead to the end successfully, in a 
simple and natural manner. But still it is 
often puzzling to know what to select and 
what to reject of the many things that may 
present themselves to the mind. The invaria- 
ble rule should be: Put in nothing that has not 
a bearing on the catastrophe of the story, and 
omit nothing that has. It is a great tempta- 
tion, if one has a fine moral sentence, an apt 
phrase, or a terse anecdote or observation, to 
put it in just where it occurs to the mind. 



But the artistic story-writer will sacrifice abso- 
lutely everything of that sort to the immediate 
interest of the story. That is, to him, every- 
thing. But apparently trivial details that are 
in the thread of the story must be put in. In 
*' The Necklace*' Maupassant tells how the 
wife tore open the letter of invitation, how sne 
looked when she read it, what she said, -and 
what her husband answered ; then how she 
went to get the. necklace, what her friend said, 
and what she said. But you will notice that 
he sticks closely to the woman of whom he is 
telling the story. Everything about her is of 
interest; nothing else is. 

4. The secret of giving strength to a story 
is in clever use of contrasts. A story that has 
been true to the preceding injunctions will be 
a correct story, but it will probably be weak 
unless it has strong contrasts in it, and to make 
strong contrasts one must match one descrip- 
tion against another in each detail. In ** The 
Necklace" notice the skillful contrast in the 
latter part of the story of what Madame 
Loisel actually did, with what in the first part 
of the story she wanted to do. She wanted 
luxuries, servants, a fine house ; but they dis- 
missed the servant they had, rented a garret 
under the roof, etc. Each fact in the last part 
is matched with a corresponding dream in the 
first part. Then at the very end of the story 
her friend, who is rich, and still remains 
young, with smooth, white hands, is brought 
face to face with Madame Loisel, who has 
grown coarse and rough. This constant and 
skillful use of contrast and cross-contrast 
makes the real strength of Maupassant. 

5. But everything should tend to the bring- 
ing out of a single idea or particular thought 
of some kind, without which the story is 
valueless. The reader expects some perti- 
nent conclusion, and if he does not find it, he 
says the story is a failure, and when he has 
got the essential idea he does not care to read 
further. He may read on to the end, out of 
curiosity to see if anything more does harpen. 
But if there is anything more he is disap- 
pointed. In the story of "The Necklace" 
Maupassant does not hint at his real idea un- 
til the very end, and when he has said the sup- 
posed necklace is paste, he stops short. The 
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reader says to himself irresistibly, ** Oh, the 
irony of fate ! " and he is ten times more 
pleased than if Maupassant had said it him- 
self, though no one could doubt he was think- 
ing it all the time he was writing the story. — 
Sherwin Cody^ in Pittsburg Dispatch. 



WRITERS OF THE DAY. 



Philip Loring Allen, whose story, "The 
Making of a Medicine Man," appeared in 
Leslie's Magazine for March, says that he 
always finds the most convenient way to de- 
scribe his antecedents is by saying that he is 
the son of Allen and Greenough's Latin 
Grammar, his father, the late Professor 
William F. Allen, having been one of its 
authors. Mr. Allen was graduated from the 
University of Wisconsin in 1899, and went to 
New York the next fall, going on the Evening 
/'^j/ as reporter. He has been with the Post 
ever since, in one capacity or another. For 
the last two years he has been on the editorial 
staff, and he also serves when congress is in 
session in the Washington bureau of the A^ew 
York Evening Post and the Boston Tran- 
script. Mr. Allen has had short stories in 
Scribner''s Magazine 2iV\6. the Saturday Even- 
ing Post, and occasional bits of light verse in 
various places, including Harper's^ the Cen- 
tury, Leslie's, and Puck, In Leslie's for June 
he had a half-humorous article, *' The Eternal 
Gullible." In the Black Cat competition two 
year.s ago, with a collaborator, Walter T. 
Arndt, Mr. Allen shared in one of the $150 
prizes, and he his had aaother story in the 
Black Cat since. 

Allan P. Am2s, whose story, " McArdle's 
Retirement,'* was printed in the Criterion for 
March, is a young newspaper man connected 
with the staff of the Albany Argus. During 
the past two years he has contributed short 
stories, with an occasional special article, to 
a numbir of magazines, including the Satur- 
day Evening Post, Lippincotfs, Ainslee's, St. 
Nicholas, Munse/s, the Metropolitan, Golf. 
the National Magazine, the World's Work, 
the Red Book, and the Delineator. He writes 
mainly short fiction, which is usually distin- 
guished by a humorous turn, but as yet his 



name has not become identified with any one 
particular vein of story-writing. Mr. Ames is 
a recent graduate of Hamilton college, and 
his home has always been in Albany, N. Y. 



B. M. Bower, whose story, "When the 
Storm Doctor Blundered," was published in 
Ainslee's for March, was born and educated in 
Minnesota, but has spent much time in Mon- 
tana, and now lives in the state of •Washing- 
ton. About three years ago Mr. Bower took 
up writing with the determination, as he says, 
to "get somewhere" in the profession, and 
his first story was "The Ghost in the Red 
Shirt," which Lippincotf s ^/rt;^^^-?/;/^ published 
last July. After that he wrote Salvation Arniy 
stories and sold them to the Authors' Maga- 
zine — which died soon afterward. A year 
ago he turned to the life around him, and wrote 
"Chip, of the Flying U," which was accepted 
as a novelette by the Popular Magazine, 
Since then Ainslee's has been printing a series 
of stories with the same characters that figure 
in "Chip, of the Flying U," and the 
success of these stories of Montana ranch life 
has led Mr. Bower to keep almost exclusively to 
Western coloring, although he is writing a 
Salvation Army novelette, "Where Treads the 
Multitude." 



Vincent Harper, whose article, "The 
Second Nocturn of St. Patrick," appeared in 
IJppincott's for March, and whose story, " A 
Crossed Scent," in Ainslee's for March, is one 
of a series which that magazine is publishing, 
is a New Yorker by birth, but says he has been 
a globe trotter for some years now, and was 
led to "go in" for fiction by a remark of an 
English critic whom he met at the antipodes. 
Ainslees accepted his first manuscript a yc ar 
or more ago, characterizing it as " a promising 
bit of character analysis." Since then he has 
had articles in McClure's, Lippincotfs, the 
Booklovers Magazine, the National Maga- 
zine, the Overland Monthly, Town Topics, 
and the Pacific Monthly. " Of course," says 
Mr. Harper, "my best work is regularly re- 
turned. ' availability ' in the current view taken 
of that elusive quality being thought to ex- 
clude anything too widely different from the 
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recent * successes' of the Great Have Beens 
who hold the centre of the Miterary ' stage." 

John McAuley Palmer, whose story, *' The 
Man in the Pigeonhole," appeared in 
McClure's for March, is a captain in the 
United States army, at present on duty as an 
instructor at West Point. He is a native of 
Illinois, and a grandson of the late General 
John M. Palmer of that state. Captain 
Palmer is a student of economic questions and 
particularly of railways and other public 
utilities. In the iVijrM American Review iox 
December, 1902, he published an article, 
" Railroad Building a Mode of Warfare," in 
which he considered the effect of communica- 
tions in pacifying and developing coiquered 
territory. This article attracted considerable 
notice, and led to a discussion in the United 
States Senate as to the advisability of con- 
structing public railways in the Philippines. 
In McCiure's for August, 1903, Captain 
Palmer had a story, entitled "Colonel Lump- 
kin's Campaign," in which some of the 
methods of modern street railway finance were 
explained by Colonel Timothy Lumpkin, a re- 
formed captain of industry, and in June, 1904. 
the same magazine published his financial 
satire, ** The Inoculation of Mr. Skads.*' 
This latter article is one of a series of ar- 
ticles on economic questions in terms of popu- 
lar satire, which Captain Palmer intends to 
bring out in book form. 

Edith Rickert, who wrote " At Winchester," 
in the February Book News, is the author of 
two novels, ** Out of the Cypress Swamp," 
published in 1902, and "The Reaper," pub- 
lished last year. She has contributed to 
various periodicals, English and American. 
In the Atlantic for November, she had a 
story, ** The Fertile Hand," which she says 
was related to her by a Celt who claims to 
possess the miraculous power described in the 
story. Miss Rickert is an American by birth 
and education, but a wanderer by nature. Of 
late years she has lived chiefly in London, but 
she now has also a home in an ancient farmhouse 
not far from Tunbridge Wells. The low red 
building, with its peaked tile roof, stained 
amber and green and purple with lichen, stands 



in a delightful garden and has an orchard of 
nine apple trees and a blackberry hedge. 
Within, also, it is of the old world, with 
its great beams, capacious chimney corner, 
diamond paned windows, and black oak fur- 
niture. Miss Rickert spends some part of 
each year in what she calls " voyages of dis- 
covery," that is, journeys without destination 
or plan other than to assimilate new modes of 
life and language. In the Shetland Isles — 
the scene of her recent novel, "The Reaper," 
— she fell in with many adventures by land 
and by sea. Of these the most trying was the 
necessity laid upon her in a certain lonely 
village of redeeming the reputation of her 
country, which had suffered sadly in the hands 
of the only other American ever seen there, 
a man who married a Shetland woman and ill- 
treated her; the drollest was her success as 
an impromptu dentist, in the operation of 
filling a tooth with carbolic acid, cotton, and 
gutta percha, the nearest surgeon being some 
sixty miles away. Miss Rickert's latest "dis- 
covery " is a forgotten town in Zeeland, into 
which she was so thoroughly adopted that she 
thinks of buying a house there, and where she 
has been asked to stand godmother to a 
promising Dutch baby. 

Katharine Metcalf Roof, whose sketch of 
Madame Tauscher-Gadski was printed in the 
Book lovers Magazine for March, lives in New 
York, and for the past two years has been 
writing articles on musical subjects for the 
Criterion. The Bookiovers Magazine for 
last September published an artist story writ- 
ten by her, the October Atlantic had one of 
her stories, " The Passing of Spring," and the 
October AinsUe's had a short sketch, " The 
Eternal Masculine." Besides these contribu- 
tions, she has had musical articles in the 
Etude and the Musician, and some stories, 
one musical in atmosphere, in the Reader 

Magazine, 

• 

PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 



Glasgow. — " My stories have all been 
written as a result of the simple impulse to tell 
them, and they all seemed to grow, just natu- 
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rally, and quite as a matter of course, out of 
nothing at all. For instance, I got my idea for 
* The Deliterance * about four years ago while 
1 was walking down there in that box-bordered 
walk uijder the big magnolia tree. I had never 
even conceived of the name of Christopher 
Blake, much less his personality and ultimate 
destiny. But on that day 1 had been reading 
Thomas Hardy here in this very spot, and had 
closed the book — it was * Far from the Mad- 
<iing Crowd *— and walked down to see how 
my dahlia hedge was coming on. 

** When I reached the magnolia tree I saw, 
like a flash, the figure of Christopher Blake 
coming to give himself up for the murder of 
old Bill Fletcher. The vividness of the im- 
pression never left me, though it was a full 
year before I began to piece together in my 
mind the course of events that had led up to 
such a situation." 

**The book was really four years in the 
writing, then ? " 

** Well, yes, if I must admit it. I spent two 
years^ solid, continuous work in the actual 
writing of my last book, and the two preceding 
years I had it constantly in mind, laying my 
scenes and drawing my characters. 

" How do I write my books ? Well, to 
begin with, I work always in the morning. 
When I am in good working mood I sit at my 
desk from about nine till one every day. I 
write my books in what I might call three 
processes. The first process is a rough draft 
of the complete book, which I always work at 
rapidly and furiously, so as to catch the spirit 
of the scenes and situations that come crowd- 
ing upon me so rapidly that if I did not put 
them immediately upon paper they would 
escape me. 

"The first draft of * The Deliverance' I 
wrote in less than six months, chapter for 
chapter as it stands to-day. The narrative 
was very crude, of course, and it was three or 
four times too voluminous. 

"The second draft of the book occupies a 
much longer time and hard work begins in 
earnest. While I am on the first draft I work 
with feverish excitement, and find ihe keenest 
pleasure and delight in watching the progress 
of the story. I am too excited and too 



much interested to feel weary or to stop to 
criticise. By the time I am ready for the 
second writing the first enthusiasm is quite 
worn away. The period of inspiration is past, 
and I must depend upon art and skill entirely. 
Everything now is done with conscious effort, 
scenes are minimized, characters are elabo- 
rated, whole chapters are eliminated entirely. 
*'The third writing is pretty much of the 
same order as the second, only there is no 
recasting, no throwing out of chapters or 
modifications of characters or situations. It 
consists chiefly in trying to give precision to 
the diction and unity and proportion to the 
sentences, paragraphs, and chapters. For in- 
stance, I rewrote the opening chapter of *The 
Battle Ground' just fourteen times, the first 
chapter of *The Voice of the People' 1 re- 
wrote twelve times, and the introduction to 
'The Deliverance' four times." — Interview^ 
in ihe New York Herald, 

Saxe Holm. — It has often been said that 
the best-kept literary secret was the author- 
ship of the books appearing with the name of 
"Saxe Holm" on the title page. In his auto- 
biography Moncure D. Conway now prints for 
the first time a letter from Mrs. Helen Hunt 
distinctly avowing her authorship and saying 
frankly: "I intend to deny it till 1 die; then 
I wish it to be known." 

Holmes — J. Pierpont Morgan has added 
another old and valuable manuscript to his 
collection, purchasing for $4,000 from Tristam 
Coffin the original of Oliver Wendell Holmes's 
"Autocrat of the Breakfast Table." The 
manuscript is in good condition and is counted 
among the most valuable in American litera- 
ture. When it was offered to him Mr. Mor- 
gan at once expressed a desire to have it, and 
told Mr. Coffin that if he could establish its 
authenticity he could set his own price on it. 
The manuscript was taken to an authority, 
who recognized it and stamped it as the 
original. 

Mr. Osgood, a former publisher of the 
Atlantic Monthly, in which "The Autocrat of 
the Breakfast Table " was first published, re- 
tained the manuscript for many years. It was 
sold when his estate was settled, and fell into 
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the hands of Mr. Coffin. Several of the 
pages were then missing, and at Mr. Coffin's 
request Dr. Holmes, who was then alive, re- 
wrote them and to-day they cannot be distin- 
guished from the rest. 

The manuscript contains about three hun- 
dred closely-written quarto pages and includes 
the poems, " The Wonderful One-Horse 
Shay," "The Chambered Nautilus," '* Parson 
Turell's Legacy," and "The Living Temple." 
Among works by American writers "The 
Autocrat of the Breakfast Table " is always 
placed with the foremost, and, with ** fien 
Hur," it is one of- the few great American 
works the manuscript of which has been 
preserved. — New York Herald. 

James. — An interesting revelation of the 
processes of the Henry James method is given 
by a writer in the Reader who knows some- 
thing of the author's life in his English home 
at Rye. According to this authority, the in- 
tricate literary constructions of this master of 
the complex are developed after the germ 
theory. Directly Mr. James gets hold of an 
idea that pleases him he dictates it in the 
form of a short story, walking back and forth 
as he creates. The 10,000 or more words 
thus put together are read and pondered and 
become the nucleus of a still longer story in 
which new characters are introduced, new 
scenes elaborated, and the famous Henry 
James sentence begins to be tangled into its 
cryptic /orm. The original story has now 
been evolved into a novelette of some 20,000 
words, and it is not until the author has seen 
the result of this on paper that he begins to 
give the matter the characteristic James 
touches which make the story unintelligible 
save to those initiated in the mysteries of his 
very involved style. This work is carried on 
with the greatest precision and close concen- 
tration of effort until the magic tea hour, when 
all work is suspended and the author joins his 
guests in his simply furnished but luxurious 
drawing room and becomes an ideal host. 
This elaborate process of composition is most 
interesting to contemplate, but what would not 
a busy man give to get hold of that first rough 
draft that really tells the story, and find out 
what it is all about without so much guesswork 



— so much puzzling over sentences that never 
could be made to parse. — New York Sun, 

Sainte-Beuve. — Sainte-Beuve was invari- 
ably both accurate and comprehensive ; detail 
was so great a part of his work and method 
that each least allusion is apt, each passing 
decision as penetrating and subtle as it is im- 
partial. From the appearance, in 1827, of his 
first book, to his death in 1869, Sainte-Beuve 
worked steadily at the task he loved. As 
literary Paris was yet talking of each Mon- 
day's essay, fresh that morning, its author 
would begin upon the one to follow it. On a 
Monday each was usually written, and then 
for three days would come revision after re- 
vision, with a paragraph dropped in one place 
and a sentence added in another, a word 
changed here and a phrase recast there, till, 
when the poor printer man received his copy 
on Friday morning, it was seldom of the sort 
that could be called "clean." Even then, re- 
vision had not ended. The proof was read 
twice at least, and every reading meant more 
changes. The result, however, was marked 
by an accuracy of statement, a finish in ex- 
pression, an appositeness in each least refer- 
ence or quotation, which warranted ary amount 
of labor. Paris came to regard those feuille- 
tons as matters of importance; the world of 
letters of to day points to them as models of 
French prose — clear, precise, and wholly 
charming. — Warwick James Price, in the 
Criterion. 

Weyman. — Stanley Weyman, it is said, 
became a professional novelist at the mature 
age of thirty-five, after nervousness had made 
his career at the bar a failure. In an idle 
hour, with a cigar at his club, he turned over 
the pages of Professor Baird's history of the 
Huguenots, and it suddenly occurred to him 
that there was a good novel in the subject. 
There was. It came from his pen as "The 
House of the Wolf," and it brought him a 
thousand dollars and made him a noveli>t. — 
New York Tribune. 

Wallace. — General Lew Wallace was a la" 
borious writer, and his copy came hard. He 
is said to have had a habit of writing the 
rough draft of his ideas on a slate, so that 
erasures could be made easily, then transfer* 
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ring the writing with a soft pencil to paper, 
and finally, when all was to his satisfaction, 
copying in ink with the precision of a clerk. 
Frequently he wrote but a few lines a day, and 
sometimeb he scratched them out within the 
next twenty-four hours. There were laborious 
and painstaking writers before General 
Wallace, however, and some of them were 
great writers, too. Robert Louis Stevenson 
once said that a man who was unwilling to 
spend a whole afternoon looking for the right 
word for the expression of an idea was unfit 
for the work of literature.— Boston Herald, 



CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 



Collaboration. — Ellen Thorneycroft Fow- 
ler, the author of *• Kate of Kate Hall," has re- 
cently recounted the writing of that story in 
collaboration with her husband. "My hus- 
band and I wrote it together," she said, '* dur- 
ing the first years of our married life, each 
writing as nearly as possible exactly half of 
the book. But I defy anybody to point out 
where he ends and I begin, or vice versa. 
When once it was typed we could not our- 
selves always tell which of us was the author 
of particular passages. It was only when the 
blue pencil came into requisition and it was 
proposed to cut out certain portions that the 
veritable author was discovered by his or her 
(as the case might be) reluctance to sacrifice 
that particular passage. A modern instance 
of the judgment of Solomon!" — Boston 
Transcript. 

Literary Women's Signatures. — It is in- 
teresting to notice how many modern women 
writers use their husbands' names as the sig- 
natures of their literary productions. Nobody 
ever thinks of "Mrs. Robert Browning" as a 
poet, but one never hears Mrs. Humphry 
Ward called Mary Augusta Ward. Mrs. 
Roger A. Pryor, Mrs. Alec Tweedie, Mrs. 
John D. Hammond, Mrs. Alfred Ely, who 
formerly wrote under the name of '' Helena 
Rutherfurd," and several others are writing 
over their husbands' signatures. On the 
other hand, Mrs. Edward Wharton uses the 
combination of Edith Wharton, and Mrs. 



George C. Riggs uses the old signature 
familiar and beloved to children and grown- 
ups — Kate Douglas Wiggin. — Nevf York 
Sun. 

Educated Dialect.— They're almost edu- 
cating dialect out of literature, up north. 
Listen to this refrain from a northern ex- 
change : — 

" Cedars standin' in de cold, 

Trim dat Christmas tree, 
Maple drops a bunch of gold, 

Trim dat Christmas tree. 
Stars a-shinin' in de night 
Make de snowflakes glisten bright, 
Gwine to hab it lookin' right, 

Trim dat Christmas tree." 

In the above we have maples that "drop" 
"a bunch of gold," and snowflakes '* glisten- 
ing ! " And a darkey to say it, too! — At- 
lanta Constitution, 

Mixed Metaphors. — British oratory seems to 
have no distaste for mixed figures of speech- 
Various "bulls " of this sort have often been 
laid at the doors of members of parliament. 
Here are some modern instances of Parlia- 
mentary lapses of this sort : — 

" Sir, we are told that by this legislation the 
heart of the country has been shaken to its 
very foundations." 

•' Among the many jarring notes heard in 
this house on military affairs, this subject at 
least must be regarded as an oasis." 

"The interests of the employers and em- 
ployed are the same nine times out of ten — I 
will say, even ninety-nine times out of ten." 

*• Our tongues are tied, our hands are fet- 
tered, and we are really beating the air to no 
purpose." 

" I will now repeat what I was about to say 
when the honorable member interrupted." 

"The West Indies will now have a future 
which they never had in the past." 

"A thorny subject which has long been a 
bone of contention among us." 

" A slumbering volcano which at any 
moment a spark might set aflame." 

"The honorable member would denude us 
of every rag of principle which we have been* 
proclaiming from the house-tops." 

"Ah! The honorable member opposite 
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shakes his hsad at that. But he can't shake 
mine ! " 

Barristers are usually credited with possess- 
ing accuracy of speech, but some expressions 
recently reported indicate that they are capa- 
•ble of a blundering use of words. A member 
•of the bar, in his opening speech for the de- 
fence, said : — 

"Gentlemen of the jury, the case for the 
crown is a mere skeleton, for, as I shall show 
you, it has neither flesh, blood, nor bones in it." 

A well-known member of Parliament in- 
formed the house that an *' oral agreement 's 
not worth the paper it is written on." 

But a Leeds solicitor outdid his competitors 
-when he said, fervidly : " Gentlemen of the jury, 
it will be for you to say whether this defen- 
dant shall be allowed to come into court with 
unblushing footsteps, with the cloak of hypoc- 
risy in his mouth, and take three bullocks out 
of my client's pockets with impunity." — Lon- 
don Tit'bits, 

Authors Are Long-lived. — The publica- 
tion of Dr. Weir Mitchell's new novel, so 
closely following the author's seventy fifth 
birthday, attracts attention to the fact that our 
American authors have been and are to day a 
'long-lived class. Dr. Holmes attained the age 
of eighty-five. Whittier and Harriet Beecher 
Stowe died at eighty-four; Bryant at eighty- 
three; Emerson at seventy-eight; Irving at 
seventy-six ; Longfellow at seventy five. Of 
authors still living and with one or two excep- 
tions actively at work Julia Ward Howe will 
be eighty six in May; Edward Everett Hale is 
eighty-three; Moncure Conway is seventy two; 
Mark Twain is sixty-eight, and William D. 
Howells will be sixty-eight this March. 
Holmes and Whittier both did some of their 
best work after seventy-five, Dr. Osier to the 
contrary notwithstanding.— New York Sun. 

A Publisher's Delightful Innovation. — On 
the top floor of an apartment house not a thou- 
sand miles from Grammercy Park, New York, 
there is a group of bachelors who make their 
living in the byways rather than the highways 
of literature. The other night one of the 
lodg'irs went from room to room with two slips 
of paper in his hand, one l)eing a check for 
iifty dollars from a publishing house in Bos- 



ton, the other a brief note informing the re- 
cipient that the check was by way of an 
*' honorarium." He wanted to know what 
"honorarium" meant. Nobody could tell 
him. 

It seems he had sent a '^o,ooo-word story to 
the publishing house in question, and since no 
one could tell him what the message meant he 
concluded that the fifty dollars was first pay- 
ment on account. But to his surprise two 
days later he received the manuscript back 
from the Boston house, with a letter saying 
that, while they were unable to use it, they 
had sent him an "honorarium" to repay him 
for the time they had kept it, and for the 
pleasure they had in reading it ! 

Every man on the floor of that apartment 
house promptly sent all the manuscript he had 
on hand to Boston. — New York Press. 

The Virtue of Exaggeration. — Few things 
that happen in this world are so interesting as 
they might be, and it is only now and again 
that writers of the smaller leading articles are 
able to say that truth is stranger than fiction. 
Thus it is that when in a book an asterisk ar- 
rests attention, and another at the foot of the 
page marks the words " A true incident ! " you 
are taking few chances in promising yourself 
that it will also be a dull incident. Within 
certain limits, the writer of the invented ro- 
mance has a free hand. He pulls the strings 
in his marionette show, he can bring the 
characters on and take them off just as he 
likes, and this accounts for the circumstance 
(puzzling to some readers) that in novels the 
right person so often arrives at the precisely 
right moment. In real life this does not 
always happen, because the streets. are up, or 
the train selected proves to be one that runs on 
Good Friday only. The mere selection of inci- 
dents necessary in writing is in itself a species 
of exaggeration ; written dialogue is rightly ex- 
pected to be much better than spoken dia- 
logue. If conversation in books modelled it- 
self exactly on conversation as it really oc- 
curs, one-half of the printed pages would be 
made up of sentences such as : 

" Wonder when we are going to have some 
really fine weather." 

" Some sort of tabloids, I believe, but she 
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won't tell anybody what they are. As for 
being thinner than she was, that's all non- 
sense." 

"It's better than it was, but it's still about 
me. I believe the only thing you can do for a 
cold is to let it run its course.'* 

" I would n*t mind the wet, if only one did n't 
get splashed so." 

Life is more spacious than a book of three 
hundred pages, and allows a padding that is 
denied to the novelist. . . . There are eyes 
which decline to wear glasses that increase 
the size of the object looked at ; others gaze 
at everything through convex spectacles. 
Also, there are folk of dull comprehension. 
To impress these the useful trick of aggrava- 
tion has to be acquired, else they would re- 
main dull throughout their lives, becoming 
duller with the years. The dramatist, lor in- 
stance, knowing that they will be at the theatre 
when his play is produced ( even a first night 
audience is not so clever as it looks ), has to 
arrange that nothing shall miss them, and he 
acorJingly multiplies everything. The suc- 
cessful dramatist is the one who knows his ten 
times, as schoolboys say. Desiring to inti- 
mate that the people in his play are in the 
leisured set, and anxious to get this fact into 
the heads in question, he gives to all the per- 
sons of the drama a title, excepting only the 
postman and the lady's maid. He desires to 
say that the deserving young couple have a 
competence left to them by an opportune aunt, 
and, with the spectre of dull comprehensions 
before him, he has to make the sum ^12,000 a 
year. He is so fearful that the imperfect man 
in the play may not be looked upon as imper- 
fect, that he makes him capable of commit- 
ting any crime, from cigarette smoking to the 
keeping of an illicit still. He calls this 
'* knocking the small boy at the back of the 
gallery," but this is a euphemism — what he 
means is the dull head in the front row of 
stalls. 

To the deaf mind it is necessary to shout, 
and the drawback of being in the company of 
the deaf mind frequently is that one gets into 
the habit of shouting at everybody. Where- 
fore, one should beware, and keep one's 
powers under control, abating a certain per- 



centage the moment incredulity peeps out of 
the eye of the listener. ** I've been to the 
opening of Parliament," said the young 
woman, "hundreds and hundreds of times. 
Well" — hedging — "twice, at any rate!" — 
W. Pett Ridge, in the Queen, 
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NEWS AND NOTES. 



Henry James is still in America, and he has 
decided not to return to England until August. 

John Burroughs is making a vacation visit 
to Bermuda. 

Miss Mary Johnston has been spending the 
winter in the far South, and is now at Nassau. 

Dr. Edward W. Emerson, son of Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, has been spending the winter 
in southern France, where he went last autumn 
after he finished editing the new centenary 
edition of his father's works. He will proba- 
bly take a journey through Greece before his 
return to Cambridge. 

Harris Dickson, whose new novel, ''The 
Ravenels," will soon be published by the J. B. 
Lippincott Company, has just been made a 
judge of the municipal court, recently created 
in Vicksburg. 



Rev. Dr. John Watson (**lan Maclaren") 
has resigned the pastorate of the Sefton-park 
Presbyterian church in Liverpool, on account 
of ill-health. 

E J. Dillon, an English journalist, has 
written a detailed life of Maxim Gorky, which 
McClure, Phillips, & Co., will" publish. 

William Aspenwall Bradley's biography v/f 
William Cullen Bryant, published by the Mac- 
millans, besides dealing with the poet and man 
of letters, touches upon Bryant's varied 
activities in the world of affairs, and also 
shows the man and the well-loved citizen. 

Each volume of the new Biographical Edi- 
tion of Stevenson's works, announced by the 
Scribners, will have a preface by Mrs. Steven- 
son, giving an interesting and intimate account 
of the circumstances under which the book, 
was written, with digressions and anecdotes 
that make these papers a new light on Steven- 
son's life. 

The Lippincotts are to publish a French 
Men of Letters Series, of which the first vol- 
ume, •' Montaigne," by Professor Edward 
Dowden, is to be issued immediately. 

Hans Christian .\ndersen was born at 
Odense, Denmark, April 2, 1805, and the 
Danish people are preparing to celebrate his 
centenary with much pomp and ceremony. A 
tablet already marks the home of his childhood. 
Persons having material — especially unpub- 
lished manuscripts or letters — likely to be of 
service in the preparation of a biography of 
the late Edward Rowland Sill, are requested 
to communicate with W. B. Parker, 30 
Stoughton Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 

The editor of the New York Times Book 
Review is compiling a list of the literary so- 
cieties, associations, and clubs in the United 
States, and desires the name and address of 
the secretary of every such association, v ith 
the name of the society thus represented. 

The International Peace Bureau, of Berne, 
Switzerland, announces a prize of 1,000 francs 
for the best written article on "The Origin, 
Theory, and Extent of the Peace Idea." The 
article may be written in German, French, or 
English, and must be delivered to the bureau 
before January i, 1906. 
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Prizes of $ioo, $75, and $50 are offered by 
Hon. John M. Barrett to students of Ameri- 
can universities for essays on the subject, 
*' The Relations of the United States with the 
Latin- American Republics.'* The essays 
must be in the hands of the committee of 
judges, consisting of President Nicholas 
Murray Butler of Columbia, President John 
H. Finley of the College of the City of New 
York, and Albert Shaw of the Review of Re- 
view s^ by May i, 1905 

A prize of $100 is offered by I. N. Fleisch- 
ner, chairman of the press and publicity com- 
mittee of the Lewis and Clark Exposition, for 
the best ballad written on the subject of the 
^* Trail." The subject may be treated either 
in its historical aspect, as relating to the old 
Lewis and Clark trail, which the hardy ex- 
plorers followed on their trip to the Pacific, or 
the "Trail" of 1905 — the Midway of the 
Portland exposition. The contest will close 
May I. 

Rabbi J. Leonard Levy, president of the 
Pittsburg Peace Society, offers a prize of 
$i,oooforthebest novel on "Universal Peace." 

The Association for Maintaining the Ameri- 
can Women's Table at the Zoological Station 
at Naples and for Promoting Scientific Re- 
search by Women again offers a prize of $1,000 
for the best thesis written by a woman, on a 
scientific subject, embodying new observations 
and new conclusions based on an independent 
laboratory research in biological, chemical, or 
physical science. The theses offered in competi- 
tion must be in the hands of Mrs. Ellen H. 
Richards, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Boston, before December 31, 1906. 
Each thesis must be accompanied by a sealed 
envelope, inclosing the author's name and ad- 
dress, and superscribed with a title corres- 
ponding to the one borne by the manuscript. 

The McClure Syndicate is going to publish 
a weekly magazine, to be called the American 
Home, 

The Review of Reviews announces its pur- 
pose to issue May i the first edition of the 
Country Calendar ^ a monthly magazine very 
much on the order of Country Life in 
Amir tea. 



Ex Governor Robert L. Taylor, of Tennes- 
see, has determined to establish a Southern 
magazine to be published at Nashville, and to 
that end he will shortly move his residence to 
that city. The new magazine will make its 
appearance some time in the spring, and will 
have sufiicient financial backing to test fairly 
the possibility of a purely representative 
Southern publication. 

Gunter^s Magazine is a new monthly publi- 
cation issued by the Home Publishing Com- 
pany, 3 East Fourteenth Street, New York. 

The Pandex of the Press is a new magazine, 
published by the Calkins Newspaper Syndi- 
cate, of San Francisco, and edited by Arthur 
L Street. The plan of the publication is to 
do for the daily newspapers what the Review 
of Reviews does for the monthly periodicals. 

To-morrow is the title of a new magazine 
published at 1926 Indiana avenue, Chicago. 
It is edited by Oscar L. Triggs, and treats of 
social, industrial, and intellectual progress. 

Miss Katherine E. Conway has succeeded 
James Jeffrey Roche as editor of the Bos- 
ton Pilot. Mr. Roche has taken up his 
duties as United States Consul at Genoa. 
The Pilot has been bought by Patrick M. 
Donahoe, a son of its founder. 

The Week's Pro^ress^ formerly the Great 
Round Worlds has definitely assumed the 
title of the Search Light. 

The London Academy^ which in 1 901 ab- 
sorbed Literature^ has been bought by Sir 
George Newnes, publisher of the Strand 
Magazine^ Tidbits^ and other periodicals. 

The London Literary Worlds which has 
been published as a weekly for thirty-five 
years, is now published as a monthly illus- 
trated review of general literature. 

Murray S. Schloss and Mrs. Warren 
Springer have bought Wayside Tales of 
Chicago. Miss Gertrude Murdock will con- 
tinue to edit the magazine. 

The disappearance of the Literary Worlds 
which has been swallowed by the Critic, and 
of the Lamp, which has become a book circu- 
lar, now called the Book Buyer, are serious 
literary losses. 
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Puck has been sold to Samuel J. Murray, of 
Cincinnati, who has been a stockholder for 
some time and who is now the sole owner. 
The change will make no difference in the 
paper's m. magement. It will continue to be 
printed and published in New York. 

Frank Foxcroft, who has been editing the 
Living Age since 1896, has bought the 
property, and the Living Age Company has 
been incorporated under Massachusetts laws 
to publish the magazine, with editorial and 
business office at No. 6 Beacon street, Boston. 
The Collector and Art Critic^ *'a journal 
devoted to the arts and crafts, bibliography, 
etc.,'* after four years' suspension, has been 
started again, under the editorship of David 
C. Preyer, 489 Fifth avenue, New York. It 
will be issued semimonthly. 

William Abbatt, the publisher who has un- 
dertaken to re-establish the Magazine of 
American History^ has already secured a long 
list of well-known writers on American his- 
tory as contributors. Among them are former 
Postmaster-General Thomas L. James, Reu- 
ben Gold Thwaites, Warren Upharp, Dr. S. A. 
Green, W. G. Stanard, and William L. Stone. 
The New England Magazine wishes to 
correct the apparent misapprehension that 
only stories of New England rural life are 
desired for its pages. It wants good stories 
of every variety — and the scene may be laid 
in China, Africa, or the antipodes. 

W. D. Moffat, lately business manager of 
Scribner's Magazine^ and Robert S. Yard, 
formerly editor of the Lamp, have formed a 
new publishing firm in New York, under the 
name of Moffat, Yard & Company. They 
have also acquired an interest in Town and 
Country, 

The Publisher's Weekly (New York) for 
March 11 prints in full the new amendment to 
the copyright law relating to translations. 

Houghton, Mifflin, &: Company have just 
issued a fifth edition of Oscar Fay Adams's 
'* Dictionary of American Authors." It is re- 
vised to 1905 and contains the names of 
nearly 10,000 persons recognized as contribu- 
tors to American literature — 1,320 more than 
the fourth edition. 



The Macmillan Company announces the 
publication of " How to Write : a Handbook 
Based on the English Bible," by Charles 
Sears Baldwin, assistant professor of rhetoric 
at Yale University. 

The Macmillan Company issues a little 
pamphlet called " Notes for the Guidance of 
Authors," which is intended primarily for 
writers publishing, or intending to publish 
with them, but which will be useful for other 
novitiates as well. It contains good advice 
about the preparation of manuscripts, correct- 
ing of proof, etc.; and the preface gives a 
brief history of the firm. 

Andrew Lang says that the worst of know- 
ing history is that it spoijs you for historical 
novels, as when you are aware, for example, 
that the Duke of Hamilton in " Esmond " 
could not be affianced to Beatrix, because the 
duke was a married man at the moment. 

An item in an English autograph letter sale 
is an epistle from Browning referring to a 
man who wishes to publish a volume of verse. 
The poet's comment is: ** It sounds strange 
and almost sad to me that I should be 
imagined of authority in this kind, I who for 
years could not get a line printed except at 
my own expense, and I began half a century 
ago or more." 

The Burt-Mclntosh Monthly ( New York ), 
the most attractive picture magazine pub- 
lished, offers each month seven prizes for the 
best out door photographs made by amateurs. 
If photographs not prize-winners are used by 
the editor they will be paid for at regular rates. 

Five concerns affiliated with the Tabard Inn 
Library and allied to the general system 
known as the Booklovers Library, with head- 
quarters in Philadelphia, are insolvent, and 
have been put into the hands of receivers. 
They include the Tabard Inn Press, the 
Philadelphia Bookstore Company and the 
Tabard Inn shops and studios. 

William Cowper Prime, LL. D., died in 
New York February 13, aged seventy-nine. 

General Lew Wallace died at Crawfords- 
ville, Ind., February 15, aged seventy-eight. 

Guy Newell Boothby died in London Feb- 
ruary 27, aged thirty-seven. 
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ATTRACTING THE ATTENTION 
OF READERS. 

Most of us have listened to tlie fervid elo- 
quence of the Fourth of July orator, the politi- 
cal haranguer, even the itinerant sidewalk 
"barker" of patent medicine, when some 
chance word or phrase electrified our attention 
and changed us from amused spectators to 
careful listeners, hungry for something more of 
the same sort. And in our roamings through 
woods and fields, along the shore, our josllings 
with a hurrying crowd, it is more often an ap- 
parently slight thing in itself, an odd note or 
suggestion in nature or humanity instead of a 
whole page, that draws us irresistibly frcm our 
indifference into eager investigation. 

In this age of much printing the reader need 
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not seek for matter and then feel obliged to 
devour whatever is found. It comes to him in 
bewildering profusion, and his careless eye has 
only to glance over it for surface indications of 
his particular kind of gold. There are rich 
mines of it hidden within the proffered pages, 
often with scarcely any surface indications at 
all, and these he is very likely to pass over for 
something that appeals instantly to his gaze. 

And it is natural and right that it should be 
so ; we all do it. The stage-coach days have 
shortened to the hours of the railroad and auto- 
mobile, the three-volume novel to a short story, 
the chapter to a page, the page to a paragraph, 
and the paragraph to a sentence. And the 
writer who knows his business epitomizes his 
novel into perhaps a single word upon the 
cover, and then plunges the reader into the 
midst of action by the summary grasp of the 
first line. 

Many and many a story have I read with 
absorbed interest from a chance and indifferent 
glance at a title or single line, which I 
would have passed but for that suggestive title 
or line which captured me almost without voli- 
tion on my part. I once heard a writer say that 
with the title a novel was half written, and that 
half of the other half was an irresistible first 
paragraph and a regretful leave-taking at the 
last. And certainly if the first paragraph can 
be so charged with interest as to catch an indif- 
ferent reader and carry him hungrily through 
the book, and then leave him with a longing for 
more of the story or for another book of the 
same sort, that author has no cause to fear his 
or her future. 

Hut there are good books, many of them, 
often better than tho«<e whose attractive titles 
force us into becoming purchasers, whose exteri- 
ors are barren and uninviting. If their authors 
are of established reputation, with names that 
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are a guarantee of quality, well and good, we 
will take them on faith for what has gone before ; 
but if the writers are new, we must through 
very repletion decline. If they are strong 
enough, they may win through in spite of the 
handicap title ; if not, it is likely to close 
against them even the partial success they 
might have won. On every bookstore counter 
we can pick up dozens of books whose titles 
are hastening them on to success, and dozens 
of others whose titles — or lack of them — are 



causing the books to be moved farther and 
farther back upon the shelves and under more 
and more accumulation of dust. 

A man, even while winning success profes- 
sionally or in business, can hasten acceptance 
into the best society by careful attention to out- 
side appearance. A book or story comes as an 
absolute stranger except for the name of the 
writer, unknown as his book perhaps. Can it 
expect much of a welcome without an attract- 
ive exterior? Frank //. Sweet* 

Waynesboro, Va. 



THE MINOR TRIALS OF A LITERARY LIFE. 



Passing over that greatest of all trials, the 
rejection of manuscript by an unfeeling and 
undiscriminating editor, there are still any 
number qf lesser annoyances that taken in the 
aggregate do almost impel the writer to for- 
swear his vocation. Strangely enough these 
come in greatest abundance to that one who 
has achieved what is called success, and, what 
is perhaps the heaviest blow of all, they fre- 
quently conje from the hands of friends and 
admirers. 

You who would anticipate an unhappy 
knowledge will find that those miscreants, the 
compositor and the proofreader, can do more 
than any others toward lessening your enjoy- 
ment of life and your respect for your own 
work. If you write of a *' pallid lily," as any 
one may do, it will probably appear as a 
"potted lily.'* This misprint has an added 
sting because of a certain reasonableness 
about it. A "blooming rose " may appear as 
a "blooming nose," and worse than these may 
happen. 

Thus will you often see the wings of your 
fancy clipped, your wisdom turned to foolish- 
ness by the cruel ingenuity of the types; 
until you are ready to wish that some retribu- 
tive fate would send the guilty one to that hill 
of his " which he spells with an * e.'" 

The squibs and quips of the so-called funny 
man so often directed against the writer — 
usually the writer oi verse — will be found 



something of a cross. You know that no 
editor ever asks a would-be contributor his 
rates for poetry by the yard or the pound, or 
calls for the office boy to throw him or her out 
of the office window. We all know that edi- 
tors are courteous, gracious, and long-suffer- 
ing beings, and that they do sometimes smile 
on the spring poet. Even though you have a 
fine sense of wit and humor and a wise lack of 
sensitiveness you will find it difficult to see 
anything very funny in such as this : — 

From an Author's Note-book. 
Sold one poem and had five returned. Made almost enough 
to pay the butcher. Sold a short story and came within an 
ace of making enough to pay ten dollars on the grocery bill. 
Wrote an obituary on an ancient citizen and had Maria's shoes 
mended with tlie proceeds. Must try and write enough to- 
night to buy a gallon of kerosene oil. 

Or this: — 

" Why do I live!" the poet cried, 

And the editor made reply: 
" You sent your poem through the mail, 
" And that's the reason why." 

Or again this : — 

It is said that a poet recently contracted a severe case of 
blodd-poisoning by handling an old one-hundred-dollar bill, 
but the mere fact tliat a poet and a hundred-dollar bill are 
muced up in the affair brands the statenjent as a malicious 
falsehood. 

I Strongly advise you to learn to laugh at 
these. You may, in time, come to think them 
funny. 

Social life will have its pitfalls for you. In 
almost any social gathering some unwise 
friend in making introductions will say : " Miss 
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L ■, but of course you are familiar with her 

name, through her writings." Then will the 
introduced man or woman make an effort to 
look intelligent and succeed in looking foolish 
and unhappy, and you, feeling much more so, 
will wish that your well-meaning friend had 
been less desirous of doing you honor and will 
pity the man or woman who feels compelled to 
stammer out : " Ah, yes, certainly," when the 
victim has never heard of you before but dares 
not say so. Under the impression that the 
divine afHatus is always with you, mistaken 
friends will on occasions, fit and otherwise, ask 
ior just a few verses, or a tiny poem suited to 
the moment. Obituary verse may even be 
requested of you. Readings and recitations 
will be solicited. You love to write, but hate 
reading or reciting; but you have only the 
choice between being considered stupid or 
ungracious. 

A greater trial than this is the misappre- 
liension in some minds as to the import and 
purpose of some verse or story. It was my 
hapless fate to write one day a poem in which 
occurred these words : ** But I was blind in 
those dear days." It was my more hapless 
fate to hear from the lips of a woman of sup- 
posed intelligence this question : '• Miss Blank, 
did you ever lose your eyesight .•*" Again, hav- 
ing in a bit of society verse — supposedly 
humorous — used the name, "Mrs. Major 
Thwing," I received. one day not long after- 
ward a request for the address of the Mrs. 
Thwing mentioned in my poem. Even the 
worm will turn, and a prompt answer was sent 
to the enquirer saying that the lady mentioned 
in the poem owed her existence to the exigen- 
cies of verse-making and that in compiling his 
history of the Thwing family in America 
•(which was given as the reason for the ques- 
tion), the genealogist was not to trust to the 
poets ; they were the world's authorized liars. 

Scarcely less pleasant is it to have a newly- 
made acquaintance say: " Yes, indeed, I re- 
member reading your article on 'advertising 
oddities' ; I really never laughed so much in 
my life; I always think of that when I see 
your name." 

You will feel a strong impulse to strike the 
speaker; you will also feel an utter humiliation 



of spirit, as well as a strong sense of 
injustice. Of all the beautiful, tender senti- 
ment, of all the high, noble, and uplifting 
thoughts in essay, story, and poem to which 
you have given expression this little nonsensi- 
cal bit is the one thing this person best re- 
members. To her you are just the author of 
** Advertising Oddities." Since then I've 
never dared be " as funny as I can." 

More exasperating than this and rousing 
rebellious emotions of another kind is that 
undiscriminating person who always speaks 
thus : " I did so admire that little poem of 
yours in the last issue of Sea and Shore, I 
do just love your little poems, anyway." 

You know that your poems are not epics, 
but they are not little. She who speaks thus 
has measured them by the space they filled on 
the page of the paper or magazine. Little, in- 
deed ! when they were born of lofty aspira- 
tion, vivid imaginings, fervid passion; when 
you waited hours, perhaps, for the word that 
should be a fit setting for your thought. Or 
when maybe with a swift impulse of the 
divine madness you wrote almost as one who 
knew it not until the poem, perfect in its 
beauty, self-created, made you wonderingly 
glad! 

If you write an especially good story 
wherein the descriptions are graphic, the 
people seem real people,- and the plot is not 
impossible, you need not be surprised to re- 
ceive from one to half-a-dozen letters accusing 
you of a wanton disregard of the sacredness 
of friendship and possibly threatening a libel 
suit. 

Again, and this may seem a very small trial 
indeed, there is the ignorance on the part of 
the average person as to metrical composition 
in its various forms and titles. People's con- 
fusion as to these matters seems unforgivable, 
and you will feel like remanding them to the 
schoolroom when they . call your sonnet a 
ballade and vice versa. I wrote a ballade the 
other day, and I read it to my dearest friend. 
She said: "That is good, very good, but it 
ought to be longer. There ought to be more of 
it." With forced calmness, and overlooking 
the implied compliment, I explained to her the 
limitations of the ballade. 
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Another harrowing experience is that of 
being introduced as the Indiana or the Ohio 
authoress. In the first place, you object to 
the word authoress or poetess ; more than 
that, you feel injured at being credited to any 
one state or section. You will wish to believe 
that you belong to the world, or at least to 
your own fair land. 

Then there is your name. It, too, will be 
subject to the carelessness of the printer and 
the editor. If there is anything in the least 
degree peculiar about it, you will be made to 
suffer for that peculiarity. I have myself had 
much difficulty in persuading these overwise 
ones that I know how to spell my own name. 

The disrespect in which friends and ac- 
quaintances hold your domestic capabilities 
and acquirements is something that rankles. 
Though you excel in making pies and dote on 
washing dishes, and though your darning- 
basket has a good record, still will friends and 
strangers smile their incredulity in your face. 
Your most notable experiences with bread- 
board and stew-pan are as nothing in their 
eyes. You will frequently find the unen- 
lightened individual incapable of understand- 
ing that writing as a 'profession is anything 
more than a pleasant diversion, and you will 
observe a lifting of eyebrows when you refer 
to the duties of your desk as '*work." 

After your feet are fairly set toward the 
shining heights, the multitudinous young poet 
or story-writer will write to you asking how 
you managed it; he will ask at what hour you 



do your best work, whether you use a stub pen 
or a fountain pen, and if you approve of a 
vegetarian diet. And worse than this will 
these ambitious persons do; they will send 
you their stories and their poems, asking for 
your honest opinion' and your criticism, 
promising to accept the same in the spirit of 
meekness. If you are kind-hearted and very 
unwise, forthwith you do what is asked of 
you, and reap the consequences in a storm of 
reproaches and hints of a jealous desire to nip 
genius in the bud. If you maintain silence, 
not so does the aspiring enquirer. 

There is another thing, and that is postage 
stamps — not those with which the precious 
manuscript is sent upon its way, but those 
other ones that are enclosed for its possible 
return, and. yet are sent in the hope that they 
will not be used. In case the editor accepts 
your offering with gratitude, as he doubtless 
does, will he return those stamps to you in his 
letter of acceptance ? Nay, my dear en- 
quirer, you will never see them again. On the 
contrary, in the proportion that you are suc- 
cessful will you sigh for a private stamp 
factory. 

These are among the minor trials of the 
literary life. Circumstances and conditions 
will reveal others. But they are only the 
little gnats and mosquitoes, the little burrs 
along the journey concerning which jou are 
exhorted to put a cheerful courage on and go 



singmg on your way. 

Chicago, 111. 
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DONT RUSH INTO PRINT. 



Having " something to say " does not point 
the way to the literary field — it is too ele- 
mentary. If it is of' value, millions of men 
think it but are unable to put it in a way that 
will help others. '* Style " is the necessity — 
and the term needs to be defined. It is not 
the mere technique of writing — although that 
is needed. A man may be able to '* appre- 
ciate " the most subtle defects in Addison and 
himself improve occasional sentences and still 



not have a style. Style is the result of such 
study plus a personal philosophy — the set- 
tling by thorough thought of one's attitude 
toward the world. When one has settled first 
his opinions of immortality, his sentiments 
toward women, his estimate of contradictory 
fellow men, he is beginning to have a personal 
philosophy. Whenever his head has its own 
final answer to whatever his heart can ask him, 
his nature is becoming sufficiently settled to 
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hope for a " style " that is worth while. Even 
though a man is going to write humor or the 
lightest verse of any real merit, he needs first 
such development. It must be had by less 
reading and more thought. In the great 
writers, even when they choose a trifling 
theme, there is the undertone, saying that ihey 
could have written "deeply** had they chose. 
It is their personal philosophy, not obtruding 
upon others, but guiding their own doings. It 
is this that gives the third substance to tech- 
nique, which is like the flower of old wine, and 
which the professors cannot anal3ze. But it 
can be attained by self-honesty. 

In my drawer are some letters written to me 
by a great orator — a man who in the technique 
•of word and sentence for his special art must 
be ranked among the greatest the country has 
known. With regard to some of my old ex- 
perimental manuscript he says it has "the 
touch of nature"; another manuscript has 



parts that are ** sublime." In my acquaintance 
with him I found that he placed a low estimate 
on certain standard authors and he had an 
especially poor opinion of Addison. This con- 
tradiction of the world's estimate, from one 
who was such a mas«er of expression, struck 
me as being worthy of study. When I came 
to an appreciation of Addison's merit, and the 
reasons therefor, I saw something deeper. In 
the orator's work I could see wherein he was 
great and wherein he had allowed hirnself to 
cater to the bias of his audience. Style is a 
matter of general rather than particular in- 
sight. 

As to that which was " sublime " in my work 
I have outgrown it, so that I would not care to 
see it in print, which instance of self-study I 
offer as a comment on the old advice not to 
"rush into print." 

Charles D. Stewart, 

Chicago, III. 



PREPARATION FOR WRITING. 



Many writers fail to appreciate the necessity 
•of proper preparation for writing, not only by 
means of education and experience, but by 
deep consideration of the topic before sitting 
down to write. Such writers might take a 
useful lesson from the late Hartley Campbell, 
whose habit was practically to complete his 
plays before writing down a word. 

** I write a play in my head," he said. 
" That is, I work out the plot, select the 
characters to develop it, arrange the acts, the 
scenes aad situations, and construct the 
greater part of the dialogue before I : ut pen 
to paper. I was four months thinking out 
* Fairfax ' before I wrote a word of it. Then, 
of c")urse, it was comparatively quick work to 
reduce the play to manuscript." 

Painstaking as Mr. Campbell was, however, 
in his preparatory mental work, his labor by 
no means stopped there. " When I have a 
piece written out," he said, "there is still in- 
finite labor in condensing, so as to make each 



sentence, each word, tell. I always think of 
the effect of each expression upon an audience 
and weigh it carefully. I take my characters 
from real life, and I try to make them speak 
and act as persons in real life would, under 
similar circumstances. 

" When I find diflftculty in completing the 
sentence to suit me, I stop work and wait un- 
til the idea comes to me clearly; I never 
hurry by and leave it for correction at some 
later time. Yet, with all this care and prepa- 
ration, every dramatic author will tell you that 
there is almost always a necessity for ex- 
cisions and alterations after a play is produced. 
I never wrote but one piece that I did not 
change more or less after seeing it performed ; 
that was * The Virginian.' " 

Transcendent genius, of course, is bound 
by no laws, but as a rule no good writing is 
done without much preliminary thought and 
patient, thoughtful, faithful, careful work. 

New York, X. V. Kdbm<V(d. L» C*u*rt\%- 
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Short, practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for The 
Writer. Readers of the magazine are invited 
to join in making it a medium of mutual help 
and to contribute to it any ideas that may 
occur to them. The pages of The Writer 
are always open for any one who has anything 
helpful and practical to say. Articles should 
be closely condensed ; the ideal length is about 
1,000 words. 

.•• 

The publication in the April Writer of 
a sketch of B. M. Bower, author of *' Chip, of 
the Flying U." and other stories published in 
Ainslees Afa^azine and Lippincoifs, has led 
to the publication in the Daily Republican, of 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, of a news item under the 
heading: "And This in Boston! — Ludicrous 



Error in a Literary Periodical, Relating to- 
the Work of Miss Laura D. Mills of This 
City, Who Writes Under the Pen Name of B. 
M. Bower.'* The article begins : — 

In classic Boston, once the home of Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
and now distinguished for baked beans, blue stockings, Fan- 
euil Hall, " literary culchah," the Atlantic Monthly znA brown 
bread, there is published a magazine of literary misinformation 
known as the Writer. From its amusing pages this gem is 
clipped." 

The paragraph from the April Writer is 
then quoted, and the article goes on to say : — 

B. M. Bower is the pen name of Miss Laura D. Mills, bom 
and educated in this city, little more than twenty years old. 
Her first story was *' Chip, of the Flying U." and since then 
she has written many readable stories which have been pub- 
lished in various magazines. Miss Mills is still a resident of 
this city, living with her grandmother, and the li'riter ought 
to send a representative to Cedar Rapids and find out what an 
estimable young woman and charming writer she really is. 



In reply The Writer has to say that the 
editor of Lippincotfs forwarded a letter ad- 
dressed to the author of "The Ghost in the 
Red Shirt," published in his magazine last 
July, to B. M. Bower of Puyallup, Washing- 
ton, from whom the information for the para- 
graph in the April Writer was received 
direct. The editor of Ainslees Magazine^ 
notified of the claim made in behalf of Miss 
Mills, writes that there is no possible question 
that B. M. Bower of Puyallup is the author 
of "Chip, of the Flying U./' "When the 
Storm Doctor Blundered," and other stories 
that have appeared in Ainslee's and the Popu- 
lar Magazine — both of which magazines are 
issued by the same publishing house. He 
says: "The statement in The Writer is en- 
tirely correct. We have never heard of Miss 
Laura D. Mills of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, and 
never received any manuscripts from her. 
We have had many manuscripts and letters 
from B. M. Bower of Puyallup. You cannot 
state too strongly that Miss Mills is entitled 
to no credit at all for the authorship of the 
stories referred to." 

A letter from the editor of The Writer to 
Miss Mills asking her for a list of her " many 
readable stories which have been published in 
various magazines " has not been answered. 
The letter from the editor of Ainslee's makes 
it obvious, however, that if Miss Mills has 
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made the claims set forth in the Cedar Rapids 
paper, she is a literary impostor, trying to get 
the credit for another person's work. 

*** 
An important ruling by the post-office de- 
partment will stop the schemes of publishers 
who offer prizes for the best essay, or short 
story, or other literary production ; the best 
name for a new magazine ; or the best sugges- 
tion regarding the improvement of any publi- 
cation, requiring as a condition in each case 
that either a subscription for the publication, 
or a coupon cut from it shall be sent with 
whatever may be offered for the prize. This, 
of course, will not interfere in any way with the 
offering of prizes for manuscripts or for sugges- 
tions, provided there is no condition of a money 
payment or other consideration of any kind, so 
that all persons who desire to enter the com- 
petition may do so freely. The department 
says : ** Offers of prizes for the best name for 
a publication or corporation, when coupled with 
the requirement that every name suggested be 
accompanied by a stated sum in payment of 
subscription, or for a share or shares in the 
corporation, are held to be lotteries. The 
evident purpose of such a plan is not to obtain 
a suitable name, but subscriptions for the pub- 
lication or for shares of stock. If it weie 
desired in good faith to obtain a suitable name 
through the medium of a competition for prizes, 
no payment of money or other valuable con- 
sideration would be required for the privilege 
of competing." The same reasoning applies 
to prize offers for manuscripts when each com- 
petitor is required to send a subscription fee 
together with the manuscript he offers. In 
such cases, as a rule, the competitors contribute 
the money which is paid to the prize winners, 
and more which goes to the publisher, and the 
disappointed ones get in return only a maga- 
zine, which may or may not be worth to them 
the subscription price. On the whole the new 
ruling of the post-office department will be a 
good thing for writers. It will not interfere 
with le2:itimate prize offers made by publishers 
who for the sake of the advertisement or to get 
better reading matter offer prizes, without con- 
ditions, for the best manuscripts submitted in 
competition. It will interfere only with pub- 



lishers who make prize offers chiefly to increase 
their subscription lists, counting on the receipt 
of thousands of manuscripts — each with a 
subscription fee — from people who have no 
qualification for literary work except ambition, 
and figuring that they will thus have enough to 
pay the offered prizes and a good profit for 
themselves. w. H. H. 
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Postmasters have been re- 
quested to report all cases 
where stamps may be illegally 
removed from letters to the 
postoffice inspectors. — Bos- 
ton Globe. 



Postmasters have been re- 
quested to report to the post- 
office inspectors all cases 
where stamps may be illegally 
removed from letters. 



The Missouri Pacific is re- 
painting their depot at Salina. 
— Topeka State Jour tutl. 



The Missouri Pacific is re- 
painting its depot at Salina. 



A man may love the strong- 
est, but women love the long- 
est. — Dorothy Dix, in the 
Philadelphia Bulletin. 



Man's love may be the 
stronger, but woman loves 
the longer. 



After long weeks of pain ' 
and years of stress, the soul | 
of William Austin went out j 
from its earthly habitation to- | 
day from the hazy scapes of 1 
earth to clearer sweeps of 
space : his soul, unfleshed j 
and freed, passed into the j 
light beyond . — Empire {Kan- \ 
SOS ) Gazette. 1 



After a long illness William 
Austin died to-day. 



QUERIES. 



[Questions relating to literary work or literary topics will 
be answered in this department. Questions must be brief and 
of general interest. Questions on general topics should be 
directed elsewhere.] 



Colonel Higginson says in the March At- 
lantic : '* De Vere*s published recollections, 
although somewhat too diffuse, .... is yet 
full," etc. Is this use of " is '* with '• recollec- 
tions " correct? R. P. s. 

[ Colonel Higginson is speaking of a book, 
the *' Recollections " of Aubrey De Vere. 
Technically, therefore, the use of the singular 
predicate is justified, although it would be 
better if " Recollections," the subject, were 
"quoted and capped," as printers say. It 
would have been better still if the sentence 
had been recast so as to avoid the apparent 
use of a singular verb with a plural subject. 
It is often easier to go around a difficulty than 
it is to climb over it. 

Some purists declare that a singular verb 
should always be used with a collective noun. 
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defending their position by quoting trium- 
phantly from the Bible: "The wages of sin is 
death." If they did not overlook the fact that 
the English of the Bible is not always perfect 
they would hardly try to force on a suffering 
public such discordant phrases as ** His wages 
is fifteen dollars a week," " His whereabouts 
is unknown," or " Great pains is taken." Is it 
right, then, to say : " His wages are fifteen 
dollars a week," '* His whereabouts are un- 
known," "Great pains are taken?" Techni- 
cally, no. The better way' is to slip gently 
around the obstacle, and say, for instance : 
" His pay is fifteen dollars a week," " It is not 
known where he is," " They take great pains." 
Then nobody's feelings are hurt [is hurt?] 
and there is no room at all for argument. — 
w. H. H.] 

♦ 

WRITERS OF THE DAY. 



Jessie Ackerman, author of the interesting 
article about the Ainus in the Pilgrim for 
April, is an American woman now living in 
London, where she is the foreign representa- 
tive of the Indianapolis woman's magazine, 
\fadame. Miss Ackerman has made five 
tours around the world, her journeys covering 
a period of fifteen years, during which time 
she has traveled 350,000 miles, slept in 2,700 
beds, and visited fifty-two countries. Her pur- 
pose in making these journeys was to study 
the great problems of humanity and all phases 
of human life, and in many of the countries 
she lived with the natives, wearing their cos- 
tumes, and trying to be one of them as far as 
possible. The results of these experiences 
have been published in the Woman^s Home 
Companion, for which paper she went to Ice- 
land to write up the people. The House- 
keeper^ the Christian Herald, and the South- 
ern Workman have also printed accounts of 
her journeyings into far countries. As she was 
interested in every phase of life, she made a 
thorough study of rural people, and the result 
of these studies was published in Farm and 
Fireside, as well as in many religious papers 
and periodicals. The Sunday Strand ^nd the 
IVide World Magazine, of London, are now 
publishing articles by her. To visit tlie Ainus 



Miss Ackerman departed far from the line of 
travel. She was a guest of the king of the 
tribe, and had every opportunity to study 
those interesting people. Her Iceland experi- 
ences were set forth in a book entitled "Eight 
Hundred Miles on Horseback in Iceland." 



"S. Carleton," author of the story, "The 
Woman of the Crows," in the Metropolitan 
for April, is the wife of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Carleton Jones, secretary to the lieutenant- 
governor of Nova Scotia. She lives in Hali- 
fax and has come to the front as a writer of 
short stories of the woods and nature. It has 
been her custom to spend considerable time 
each year in the woods and on the lakes and 
rivers of the wildest part of Nova Scotia. For 
eighteen years, under another name, she has 
been writing serials for English papers. In the 
winter of 1901 she wrote two short stories, 
"purely to please myself," she says, and of 
these one, " The Lame Priest," was bought by 
the Atlantic Monthly, and the other by Har- 
per^s Magazine* The setting of " The Lame 
Priest," and the Indian in it are from life. 
Since then Mrs. Jones has had other stories in 
the American magazines, including "The 
Sword of the Axe," in the Atlantic, and 
" The Out Trail," in Ainslee's last July. Last 
summer Henry Holt & Company published 
her book, "The Micmac," the romance of a 
Nova Scotia swamp. 



Richard Washburn Child, whose story, 
" Speedaway," appeared in Mc Clure's for 
April, is a youog man of twenty-three, who 
graduated from Harvard in the class of 1903, 
and who is now studying in the Harvard law 
school. While at college he was president of 
the Harvard Advocate, and an editor of the 
Harvard Lampoon. He began writing for the 
magazines about a year ago, and " Speedaway " 
is the first ))ublished of six stories which 
Mc Clure's Magazine has accepted. Mr. Child 
has also had stories accepted by the At/antic 
Monthly, the Saturday Evening Post, the 
Youth'' s Companion, and St. Nicholas. His 
record so far is two stories accepted to every 
one rejected. He says that he ^^rites stories 
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to please himself as well as the editor, and that 
so far the editor Ijas apparently been better 
pleased than he. 

Ellen Douglas Deland, whose pantomime, 
** Timothy Trott and His Pretty Matilda," is 
printed in Youth for April, is a well-known 
story-writer for girls, and her first book, " Oak- 
leigh," published by Harper & Brothers nine 
or ten years ago, is still selling edition after 
edition. Harper & Brothers have also pub- 
lished "Josephine," ** Alan Ransford," and 
" In the Old Herrick House," written by her, 
while the W. A. Wilde Company, of Boston, 
has published ** Malvern," "A Successful Ven- 
ture," " Katrina," and "Three Girls of Hazel- 
mere." The Delineator for last October pub- 
lished a short story by Miss Deland, "The 
Mother of Emmeline," and she has also had 
stories in Harper^s, Lippincotfs, and the 
Ladies' Home youmal. In 1903 she won the 
fourth prize in the short-story contest of the 
Ladies'* Home Journal^ with a story entitled 
** Between the Oysters and the Coffee." Miss 
Deland is a Philadelphian, but she spends 
much of her time in Boston. 



George Edwin Hunt, the author of the 
humorous short story, "How Bully Won the 
Race," in Ainsiee's for April, was born and 
brought up in Indianapolis. He studied civil 
engineering at Asbury College, now De Pauw 
University, at Greencastle, Indiana, and at 
Michigan University. On leaving school he 
spent four years in Florida building railroad.". 
As most of that time was devoted to location 
work, the young engineer occasionally spent a 
night under a roof, but more often spread his 
blankets on the ground in a tent or under the 
sheltering branches of a forest tree. Tiring of 
the rough life, he returned to Indianapolis, and 
in 1890 graduated from the Indiana Dental Col- 
lege, and two years later from the Medical 
College of Indiana. Since 1897, Dr. Hunt has 
been Dean of the Indiana Dental College. He 
has been a frequent contributor to professional 
magazines, edited the Indiana Dental Journal 
for three years, and is at present editor of 
DesmoSy a magazine devoted to the interests 
of Delta Sigma Delta, a dental fraternity. 



" How Bully Won the Race " was his first short 
story, and was written purely from a desire to 
see whether he could interest a publisher and 
a public. The Popular Magazine for April 
printed a story of his, entitled "The Capitula- 
tion of Captain Gethro," and has accepted 
another story for early publication. Leslie's 
Magazine has also accepted one of his storied 
Dr. Hunt's stories so far have all been humor- 



Marjorie L. C. Pickthall, who wrote "A 
Mother in Egypt," in the April Century, was 
born in England, but has lived in Canada 
since childhood. She began writing when she 
was five years old, and by the time she was 
sixteen her contributions were being printed 
in the Toronto papers, where she won many 
prizes for stories and poems. During the last 
four or five years her work has appeared in 
the Toronto Mail and Empire, the Toronto 
Globe, the weekly publications of the Presby- 
terian church, and the Educational Monthly 
of Canada. In 1903 she was one of the prize- 
winners in the poem competition held in con- 
nection with the Toronto Home-Comers' Fes- 
tival. Last June Short Stories published her 
story, " In Paths Unknown," which won the 
second prize in its short-story competition. 
This was the first of Miss Pickthall's writings 
to appear in the United States. 



C. Bryson Taylor, whose story, " The Proof 
of Man," was printed in the Cosmopolitan for 
April, is a Washingtonian, and has been en- 
gaged in magazine and journalistic work for 
the past eight years. Her first story appeared 
in the Overland Monthly in 1898, but she says 
that Eve?ybody's Magazine gave her practi- 
cally her first start by running her serial, 
" The Wooing of Ah-te." Everybody's has 
also printed many of her short stories, 
articles, and sketches. Her first book, " In 
the Dwellinofs of the Wilderness," was pub- 
lished by Henry Holt & Co., and she has now 
a second book nearly completed, which will be 
much longer than h'er first, and wholly 
different in style and treatment. In response 
to many inquiries, Miss Taylor wishes to say 
that the quotation from which the tille^"TV\^ 
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Proof of Man," is dravyn is taken from Frank- 
lin's »' Poor Richard's Almanac" : "The proof 
of gold is fire ; the proof of a woman, gold ; 
the proof of a man, a woman." 



Herbert Quick, whose story, "The Occulta- 
tion of Florian Amidon," is now running in the 
Cosmopolitan^ is an ex-Mayor of Sioux City, 
Iowa. He is a lawyer and manager of some 
teleplione corporations. He was born in Iowa 
in 1861, at a time when conditions there were 
unfavorable to the development of the artistic 
life. There was no such thing as a library 
available, and the scattered settlers were ab- 
sorbed in subduing the soil. As the boy grew 
up, he saw the prairies on which he was born 
fill up with people, and a state as conservative 
and solid as New England formed. In all this 
development he had a part, leaching in the 
state's schools and practicing her system of 
jurisprudence. He mingled with politicians, 
held public office, and had some reputation as 
a publicist before he had published anything. 
But, a? he says, although there had never been 
in his ancestry any literary or artistic mani- 
festations, and although he himself would never 
have dared to mention the matter to any one, 
he always regarded himself as an embryo artist 
or writer, and the very gophers that he snared 
and the prairie storms that he weathered as a 
plowboy he looked upon as so much literary 
material. His first publication, which the F. A. 
Stokes Company published in 1901, was a book 
of fairy tales called " In the Fairyland of 
America." It is the first of a projected series, 
which was to make the Indian fairy, the Puk- 
wudjie,the familiar sprite of American children. 
This year Henry Holt & Company published 
his second book, '* Aladdin & Co.," which is a 
novel of middle-western life, being a broad 
study of the real estate boom in Iowa and of 
the resulting commercial crisis. No other 
book has been written covering the same field, 
although many writers have used the **boom " 
as material. In this book, the "boom " is the 
story. The Bobbs-MerrillCompany will bring 
out " The Occultationof Fiorian Amidon" in 
book form after its publication in the Cosmo- 
politan. Mr. Quick has written many poems, 
some of which have appeared in the Century 



and other magazines. He has many poems- 
and short stories awaiting publication in the 
magazines, and says he has enough more in 
mind and pretty well elaborated to keep him. 
busy for several yeats. 



PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 



Haggard. — "A new novel of mine is soon 
to appear," said Mr. Rider Haggard, "and I 
am working on a sequel to * She.' " 

Replying to a question as to how he began 
writing fiction, the man who has written 
twenty-four novels, of which millions of copies 
have been sold, in twenty years, vouchsafed : 
" I had, during a residence of some years in 
South Africa, written a sort of a political his- 
tory, when one day in London, while discuss- 
ing the merits and demerits of a current novels 
an acquaintance badgered me about not being 
able myself to write as readable a novel as the 
one we were discussing. Well, to make a long 
story short, I set to work and wrote * Dawn,* 
which, much to my surprise, enjoyed a consid- 
erable sale. Of course, at that time, South 
and Central Africa was a land of unexplored 
mysteries and as such appealed to me as a 
background and scene for fiction writing. 
With my knowledge of the country, acquired 
in years of residence there, it was easy and 
natural enough for me to weave my — my 
yarns about it." 

*' Was, or is, there any foundation in fact for 
your Central African romances?" 

"Some — some," he replied. " But much 
less was known of Africa then than now. 
Nevertheless, a great many of my imaginative 
ventures and deductions have been verified to 
the letter." — Philadelphia Public Ledger, 

Verne. — Jules Verne had been for more 
than forty years under an ironclad contract 
with the publisher, Hetzel. Between 1853 and 
1863 he wrote plays and librettos for light 
operas that had moderate success. Then in 
Hetzel's Magazine of Education and Recrea- 
tion he ran his " F'ive Weeks in a Balloon." 
It was a great and immediate success. In it 
Jules Verne is now recognized to have created 
a new genre, the " scientific and geographical 
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romance," and Hetzel, the publisher, realized 
it. He proposed to Verne a contract — some 
say for fifty years! In any case, Verne ac- 
cepted it, and as a result he had been bound by 
it ever since. This year the house of Hetzel 
publishes its annual "two books by Jules 
Verne" — "The Master of the World" and 
** A Drama in Livonia." 

Each year since 1864 the house of Hetzel 
has published "two books by Jules Verne," 
never more, never less. In the publishing 
circles of Paris they say that they know the 
salary stipulated by the famous contract — it 
was 2o,coo francs, $4,000 per year. He had 
never drawn a dollar of royalty. The im- 
mense success of certain works furnished him 
no basis for financial calculation. He has had 
his $4,000 per year as his right. It is said 
that the lucky publisher has been generous 
with him, nevertheless. He has made Jules 
Verne many valuable presents — among them 
a yacht. But this does not alter the fact that 
he has held Jules Verne to the old contract, 
and held him to the day of his death. — Boston 
Transcript. 

Certain writers seemed inclined to lavish 
pity on the late Jules Verne, because his pub- 
lisher held him to a fifty-year contract to fur- 
nish two books annually in txchange for a 
salary of $4,000, receiving no royalty, but there 
are two sides to the question. A salary of 
$4,000 is equal to the royalty on two editions 
of over 13,000 copies, and, although many 
of this author's books attained to a much 
larger circulation, many were comparatively 
unsuccessful. Had he been left to himself, 
free to go about among the publishers, and to 
make arrangements for each book as he wrote 
it, his average profits would probably have 
been less than the despised salary, for he 
would have been less advertised by his pub- 
lisher of the moment, and his earlier books, 
unadvertised, would have been forgotten. \>ry 
few authors have the good sense of Holmes, 
Lowell, Longfellow, and Hawthorne, and le- 
main faithful to their first publisher. — Boston 
Pilot. 

To a correspondent of the Boston Trans- 
cript who called on Jules \'erne at Amiens in 
January, the writer gave some interesting in- 



formation about his literary work. The corre- 
spondent says : — 

"He showed us where he worked. It was 
a small plain bedroom, furnished with a couch, 
a great easy chair, and an electric reading 
lamp. One picture, a Corot, hung above the 
couch. I had already seen his spacious 
library, lined from ceilingto floor with volumes. 

" * I work best in this little bare room,' said 
Jules Verne. * I write from five A. m. until 
noon, when I take lunch and my day's 
work is finished. I must admit that I do a lot 
of my work with the proof in hand — thanks to 
the kindness of my publisher, who gives me 
unlimited revises. As I get up early, I go to 
bed early. I am asleep at nine P. M.' 

" • Do you always know how your stories are 
going to turn out ? ' I asked. 

"* Always,' he answered. *I begin with a 
rough draft, which states what the story is to 
be — its beginning, middle, and end. As I 
usually have two or three stories under way at 
the same time, 1 can switch from one to an- 
other when I get tired. It is a valuable plan 
for any writer who would produce his maxi- 
mum. Sometimes I am two years ahead of 
my contract. It is a good thing — for during 
the past three months I have been able to do 
nothing.' 

" He certainly looked tired and weak ; and 
a warning glance from Madame Verne brought 
back to my mind her preliminary stipulation 
that the interview should be short. 

" * When the preliminary draft is done,' he 
went on, * I draw up a plan of chapters, nam- 
ing them ; and begin the first rough copy of 
the book in pencil. When it is finished I re- 
write it in ink — and then the real work begins 
with the first revise from the printer. Some- 
how I cannot get a real grip of my subject 
until J see it in print.' 

" * Would not the typewriter do that for you ? ' " 

" * I received one as a present from my pub- 
lishers,' he answered, 'but I could not learn to 
compose at it. 1 was too old.' " 

Wallace. — Undoubtedly the painstaking 
methods followed by General Lew Wallace in 
the production of his books are quite without 
parallel among contemporary writers. Not 
even the decorative handwriting of Eu^«icv^ 
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Field can equal in beauty and neatness that of 
this precise and exquisite penman, a page of 
whose manuscript is like a picture. Each 
punctuation mirk is accurately in place, and 
one looks vainly for the least erasure or cor- 
rection. The manuscript of Bayard Taylor 
alone may rival that in question among the 
writers of America. Beginning with a first 
draft, executed upon a slate, followed by pen- 
cil copies, the General elided, revised, or 
altered every chapter until final perfection of 
workmanship was attained and the writer was 
satisfied with the result of his many revisions. 
" Ben Hur," the production of which has been 
so often discussed, was in the author's hands 
seven years before he was willing to pronounce 
it finished. It was written over at least seven 
times, and was the result of the most consci- 
tlntious study and research relative to its 
Oriental background. In view of the errone- 
ous statement made by certain papers that the 
author derived his inspiration for " Ben Hur" 
during his sojourn as minister to Constanti- 
nople, at which lime he visited the Holy Land, 
it is worth while to reiterate the fact that this 
book was written and published before its au- 
thor ever set foot in Palestine. 

General Wallace, after his return from Con- 
stantinople, used to delight to tell of his own 
astonishment upon visiting the Holy Land, to 
find how marvelously accurate were his de- 
scriptions of the place. He asserted that in 
traveling to various points where his imagina- 
tion had been forced to supply certain details, 
he was fairly startled at the discovery of the 
actual existence of what he had thought the 
creation of his own fancy. He was particu- 
larly impressed by the locating of an inierest- 
ing old well of which his own description, 
purely imaginary. tallied perfectly with the ex- 
isting structure, and was wont to suggest that 
he felt he had worked under the guidance of a 
special inspiration. It is certain th.a the woik 
was executed in tlie most thoughtful and 
reverential spirit, and it is a well known fact 
that the production of *» Ben Hur " car? Ik! tlic 
General from an attitude of indifference 
toward spiritual things to the posstNsioii of a 
strong and deep religious laith. — dnt'/.'Nc' 
Tukfior, in the Ptovtti4Hf:e Jout naL 



When I was in Constantinople in 1883 I was 
the guest of General and Mrs. Wallace one 
day in their charming residence on the Bos- 
phorus. He then had recently visited Pales- 
tine for the first time, and he told me that, 
though when he wrote ** Ben Hur " he had de- 
rived his knowledge of the scenery of Pales- 
tine solely from books or hearsay, yet when he 
came to see the country for himself in order to 
verify or correct his impressions, he found no 
need of making any change in his book, so 
perfectly had he pictured the places to his 
mind. This was a feat hardly rivaled, unless 
perhaps by Schiller, who wrote his ** William 
Tell" without having visited Switzerland, and 
yet succeeded in being as true to the fact of 
nature as if he had personally examined the 
localities. Not every novelist or dramatist 
thinks it worth while to spend time in order to 
attain accuracy of this sort; but that is not 
the highest type of art which lets a loose and 
lazy fancy supply the place of careful research. 
— C Af. il/., in the Boston Transaift. 



CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 



Portraits in Fiction. — Apropos of recent 
flagrant examples of " portraits in fiction," the 
London Standard discusses the question how 
far it is profitable to introduce in imaginative 
writing recognizable portraits of one's con- 
temporaries. It takes the general ground that 
no writer is justified in using his art as a pil- 
lory ; if he wishes to fling stones at the age, 
let him name himself satirist, and not writer 
of romance. But, provided there is no malice 
in the portrait, and the author reveals no per- 
sonal details which are not public property, 
there seems no objection to the introduction 
of distinguished contemporaries into the im- 
aginary trappings of fiction, though the practice 
may not make for "good literature." 

A Unique Story. — As concrete evidence 
how w (lely prevalent in all classes of Ameri- 
can society is that venerable disease nuathes 
s^tihfuJi, says the At i^onaut^ we }>rint l)elow, 
vefhatim et Ittetatim, a letter recently re- 
ceived ;n this ottke, together with the opening 
[»assai:e <m' the story which we received "in a 
sepert letter." The poetic harmonies, we may 
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also remark, were all preserved — the story 
and the letter were written with purple ink. 

Dear sir I sende you in a sepert letter a story for publication 
and ii to be paid for at regular rates if used & if not to be 
return Inclose postage fore the return yores truly 

, Ala 2 28 1905. 

i have found hit. 
It was under certain Disadvantages that Willey Jones went 
into the hen Business in the first place he lacked capital having 
Just invested most of his money in New Cart then he had no 
proper facilities, as his parents lived in an upper tenement on 
a somewhat Crowded City street and bisides he knew Nothing 
whatever about hens. But he had plenty of confidence in him- 
self and persistence that liad seldom met defeat, what do 
you suppose Willey has taken into his head now asked his 
mother of her Husban as he entered the house one Night Well 
it is hens. He read in a Newspaper about some Boys great 
Success in keeping hens and he is Just Bound to go into the 
business himsels. Hens exclaimed Mr. Jones derisively, 
where in the World wold he keep them. Why he thinks he 
can keep them up on the roof where he hang out our clothes, 
that is nonsense you know. He might as well give up that 
Idea at once. 

Winning Literary Fame by Proxy. — It 

seems there are ingenious persons in England 
who advertise in newspapers their eagerness 
to write novels to order for any one yearning 
to appear before the world as an author, who, 
for a consideration, is allowed to sign his own 
name to the novel thus written. Mr. Basil 
Tozer, for the sake of amusement, answered 
an advertisement and he received this type- 
written document : — 

To " Paradox," 0000, Advertisement Department of , 

London. 

This is to declare (i), that my letter signed " Basil Tozer," 

and dated " , 190-," is sent to you with my authority ; 

(2), that " Basil Tozer" is my true name : (3), that I hereby • 
promise to let no person or persons whomsoever see any letter 
or letters that I may hereafter receive from you that may have 
any bearing upon or in any way relate to the subject of your 

advertisement beginning with the words " ," 

that appears on the front page of iniblished in 

London and dated , 190-, and that 1 will under no cir- 
cumstance or circumstances whats<iever connnunicate. hint at, 
or in any other way cause or allow to he connnunicated or 
otherwise disclose the contents of any sucli letter or letters, or 
any part or parts thereof, to any person or jjersons whom- 
soever. 

Signed (Christian names and surname in full) 



Address (in full) 

Date 

As the ensuing correspondence was neces- 
sarily confidential, Mr. Tozer holds his tongue 



concerning the methods of " Paradox," but he 
wrote to a literary **ghost" in Ireland, who 
did not demand secrecy. This hack replied j 
"You must please tell me in the first place 
just exactly what you wish, that is to say, 
whether you require stories that are dreamy, 
or highly spiced, or sensational and exciting, 
or just merely love." Mr. Tozer preferred 
"just merely love." The hack answered : '*A 
simple love story of, say, 3,000 words, suitable 
for a magazine for the home or a domestic 
pamphlet I could do for you for six guineas ; 
you have the right to put your name on it, me 
to have ndthing further to say about it." A 
third letter came in which the hack regretted # 
Mr. Tozer's inability to avail himself of the 
offer; but he was willing to make an exception 
by letting him have "the domestic master- 
piece " for "four guineas complete, cash with 
order, or for six guineas, payable by six 
monthly instalments, the first deposit to ac- 
company order." 

Mr. Tozer tried a third, who wanted "four 
guineas a thousand words, and so on pro rata 
up to 5,000 words, above which length I make 
a reduction." Mr. Tozer asks: "Does this 
gentleman write for the Vanderbilts, or for 
whom ? He must be at quite the very top of 
his profession — a literary 'ghost' who has 
taken honors, so to speak, and whom one 
would expect to find supping at Claridge's in 
the company of duchesses and grand dukes." 

The charge does not. seem to us preposter- 
ous; it is at the rate of only two cents a word. 
Six guineas a thousand words would seem 
cheap to some of the wealthy unemployed of 
any large American city who court literary 
fame. — Boston Herald. 

"The Harper Ring." — Among the remi- 
niscences of the late Lawrence Hutton which 
are appearing in the Critic is an interesting 
little anecdote in defence of the long-abused 
and long-suffering bete noir of the unsuccess- 
ful — the editor. It seems a friend of Mr. 
Hutton sent a bulky package of manuscript to 
Mr. Hutton, accompanied by a note in which 
the writer said: "You are in 'The Harper 
Ring,' you have got your wife into 'The 
Harper Ring,' you have got Harry This and 
Lily That into the Ring, and I don't see wh^ 
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you don't g^et me into the Ring, too. Here 
are a couple of articles as good as anything 
the Harpers generally publish. If the one is 
too feminine for the Magazine^ see that it 
goes into the Bazar, If the other is too juve- 
nile for the Weekly^ find a place for it in 
Youncr Folksy It so happened at the time 
that Mr. Hutton had just received four official 
notes, one from the editor of each of the pe- 
riodicals in question, and each one of them 
declining a contribution of Mr. Hutton's, al- 
though the author had been for years on the 
editorial staff of the Magazine as well as a 
<:ontributor to the other publications. These 
four notes were forwarded without comment 
and sent to the correspondent as Mr. Hutton's 
only reply. — New York Sun. 



LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 

[For the convenience of readers The Writer will send a 
copy of any magazine mentioned in the following reference list 
on receipt of the amount given in parenthesis following the nam- 
— the amount being in each case the price of the periodical 
with three cents postage added. Unless a price is given, the 
periodical must be ordered from the publication office. Readers 
who send to the publishers of the periodicals indexed for copic s 
containing the articles mentioned in the list will confer a favur 
if they will mention 1 hb Writbr when they write.] 



The Medi.«val Library. Illustrated. Ernest C. 
Richardson, Ph. D. Harder s Magazine ( 38 c.) for April. 

Henry James. "W. C. Brownell. Atlantic ( 38 c.) for 
April. 

The Associated Press. I. — Its General Foreign Service. 
Including Interviews with President Loubet, King Victor 
Emmanuel III., Pope Leo XIIL, and Emperor William II. 
Melville E. Stone. Century ( 38 c.) for April. 

Great Masters of Literatvre. I. — Cervantes. 
George Fxlward Woodberry. McClure's (13 c.) for April. 

The Love Story of Whittier's Life. Mary Miner\'a 
Barrows. Ne^u Engiand Magazine ( 28 c.) for April. 

The Greatest of Wf)MEN Painters. Rosa Bonheur's 
First Visit to England and Scotland. Theodore Stanton. 
LippincotVs ( 38 c.) for April. 

The Mechanical Department of a Big Newspaper. 
Pearson s ( 13 c.) for April. 

Rohert Grant. Novelist. With portrait. Frank W. 
Noxon. Critic ( 28 c) for April. 

Ida M. Taruell. With portrait. Marie Agnes Best. 
Critic ( 28 c.) tor April. 

Hans Andersen. Francis Gribble. Critic (28 c.) for 
April. 

" The Slump in Poetry." Further Discussed by the 
Poets. Edwin Markham, J<jsephine Preston Peabody, and 
Joaquin Miller. Critic ( 28 c.) for April. 

The Early Novels of (iKoRf;E Meredith. Elizabeth 
Luther Cary. Critic ( 28 c.) for April. 

LiTKKAKY Women and the Hi(;her Education. 
Harriet Monroe. Critic ( 28 c.) for April. 



Gorky : Hamlet Awakened. Benjamin de Casseres. 
Critic ( 28 c.) for April. 

Robert Browning and Alfred Domett. W. Hall 
Griffin. Reprinted from the Contemporary Rrvirw in the 
Eclectic {2^ c) for April. 

Ryan Walker : A Cartoonist of Social Protest. 
With portrait. B. O. Flower. Arena ( 28 c.) for April. 

Emerson's "Brahma": or, the Poet Philosopher 
IN thb Presence of Deit\'. Harvey Whitefield Peck. 
Arerui ( 28 c.) for April. 

A New Edition of Defoe. Professor W. P. Trent. 
Fonttn ( 53 c.) for April- June. 

Zola's Last Word on Edvcation.— I. Thomas 
Dickinson. Education ( 38 c.) for April. 

Romantic Poetry in Germany. John Firman Coar, 
Ph. D. open Court ( 13 c) for April. 

What Dobs the Newspaper Public Want? Basil 
Tozer. The Author ( London ) ( 18 c.) f«»r March. 

The Abuse op Words. " P. W. S." The Author ( Lon- 
don ) ( 18 c.) for March. 

The Use of Fiction. J. Harris Brighouse. T\i^ Author 
{ London ) ( 18 c ) for March. 

Confessions of a Yellow Journalist. — III. "A 
New York Editor." Public Opinion ( 13 c ) for March 18. 

Whitelaw Reid, Editor and Diplomat. With por- 
trait. Rufus Rockwell Wilson. Public Opinion ( 13 c.) for 
March 23. 

Jules Verne. Nation ( 13 c.) for March 30. 

Our Pioneer American Poet (William CuUen Bryant). 
Charles Leonard Moore. Dial ( 13 c.) for April i. 



NEWS AND NOTES. 



W. D. Howells and family have returned 
from Italy to New York. 

Irving Bacheller has purchased a tract of 
forest land, containing 4,100 acres, at Bog 
Lake, in the Adirondacks, where he will build 
a summer home this year. 

The Century Company published April 2 a 
memorial edition of Hans Christian Ander- 
sen's " Fairy Tales," to mark the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of the author's birth. 

The centenary of Schiller's death will be 
observed May 9. 

A volume on Edward Fitzgerald by A. C. 
Benson will be added to the English Men of 
Letters series. 

The seventh in the series of '* Modern 
English Writers," published by Dodd, Mead, 
& Company, is "Browning — a Biography," 
by Charles Harold Herford. 

Hon. Andrew D. White's " Autobiography 
and Reminiscences" is published by the 
Century Company. 
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The two volumes containing the " Life, 
Letters, and Literary Remains of J. Henry 
ShoTthouse," issued by the Macmillan Com- 
vpany and written by Mrs. Shorthouse, include 
a variety of correspondence with Matthew 
Arnold, Canon Ainger, and Edmund Gosse. 
The second volume includes various writings 
by Mr. Shorthouse, amo'ng which are three 
unpublished stories. 

Mr. Heinemann has signed a contract with 
Joseph Pennell and Mrs. Pennell for a biogra- 
phy of Whistler, which they are now engaged 
in writing. Mr. and Mrs. Pennell have 
Whistler's own notes of his reminiscences, 
containing numerous anecdotes of the early 
and least known portion of his life. 

The series of critical articles on ** Roberts 
and the Influences of His Time," contributed 
by Professor Cappon, of Queen's University, 
to the Canadian Magazine^ will be issued in 
book form by William Briggs, of Toronto. 
Professor Cappon does not confine himself 
wholly to dealing with Mr. Roberts and his 
^ork, but discusses to some extent the forma- 
tive influences of Canadian poetry. 

Collier* s ( New York ) offers four prizes of 
$i,ooo each for the best stories received re- 
spectively between June i and September i ; 
September i and December i ; December i, 
1905, and March i, 1906; and March i and 
June I. Each story will be paid for upon ac- 
ceptance, the usual rate being five cents a 
word, but authors who have an established 
rate higher than that will receive their pVice. 
The prize will come after the regular payments, 
and will be entirely separate and in addition. 
Stories should be addressed to the Fiction 
Department. 

A new magazine, the Monthly Story Maga- 
zine^ will be published in Chicago beginning 
this month by the publishers of the Red Book ^ 
which, started in May, 1903, now boasts of a 
circulation of 307,000 copies. 

Human Life is a new five-cent monthly 
magazine just started in Boston. 

S. E. Cassino, Salem, Mass.. the publisher 
of Little Folks^ is planning to issue a maga- 
zine devoted to the kitchen. The name has 
not yet been announced. 



Smith's Magazine^ styled by its publishers 
" the biggest illustrated magazine in the 
world," is published in New York. 

The Cumulative Book Review Digest is a ' 
new publication, issued by the H. W. Wilson 
Company, of Minneapolis. The March num- 
ber is the first issue, and includes a three- 
months' cumulation. In June a six-months' 
cumulation will be issued. 

The Library Index (298 Broadway, New 
York) is a monthly key to periodicals, after 
the style of the well-known and indispensable 
Poole's Index, and the magazine will be 
summed up in an annual supplement to the 
*' Abridged Poole." 

Tales ( New York ), formerly known as Tales 
from Town Topics^ will in the future be pub- 
lished as a twenty-five-cent monthly magazine 
of fiction. It is to be devoted largely to stories 
translated into English from various foreign 
languages, and will present in each issue a 
complete novel, an instalment of a serial, and a 
number of shorter tales. 

Recreation ( New York ), which got into 
financial trouble lately, has passed into the 
hands of William E. Annis, formerly of Sue- 
cesi, and Dan Beard, the artist, is the new 
editor. 

G. O. Shields ( ** Coquina " ), the former 
editor and manager of Recreation, has started 
in New York a new magazine, which is the 
official organ of the League of American 
Sportsmen. It is called Shields'' Magazine, 
and the first number was that for March. 

It is announced by those interested in the 
Tabard Inn corporations, five of which are in 
the hands of receivers, that the Booklovers 
Library, the Tabard Inn Library, and the 
Booklovers Magazine will be continued as 
heretofore. These three are not included in 
the receivership proceedings. Probably the 
Tabard Inn Press, which is closely allied to 
the magazine company, will also be con- 
tinued. 

The Magazine of History, with Azotes and 
Queries, published by William Abbatt, of 
New York, is a revival of the old Magazine 
of American History, ed'iied b^ Mx's., ^^.-^x^^*^ 
]. Lamb, vi\\\c\v ?»\o^v^^ ^\3Xi\\^-2.'C\^^\^^ ^^^'^• 
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The courts have temporarily restrained E. 
R. Gardner and Charles E. Federman, of 
Pittsburg, from calling their magazine the 
Home Magazine^ the P. V. Collins Publishing 
Company, of Minneapolis, publishers of the 
original Home Magazine^ having brought suit. 

The John C. Winston Company, Philadel- 
phia, has taken over the business of Henry T. 
Coates & Company. . 

The American Journal of Philology has 
just completed its twenty-fifth volume with the 
appearance of its one hundredth number. 
Tne editor. Professor Gildersleeve, of Johns 
Hopkins University, has given his personal 
care to each number, and he frankly confesses 
to " closing the twenty-fifth volume in cheerier 
mood " than he opened the first. Dr. Gilder- 
sleeve adds that while the magazine had the 
field comparatively to itself at the start, it 
now has several rivals, including the Ameri- 
can yournal of Arc/iccology, Modem Lan- 
guage Notes ^ Hebraica^ tiie Classical Review^ 
and the '-long line of Studies and Bulletins^ 
stretchinvr now from iMassachusetts Bay to the 
Golden Gate." 

Public Opinion (New York) seems to have 
changed its policy, and is now printing much 
original matter. 

John Kendrick Hangs will end his connec- 
tion with Puck May i. 

William George Jordan is now editor of the 
Search-Light ( New York ), formerly called the 
Great Round H^orld And afterward the Week's 
Progress. 

Dow J. Thomas, the former publisher of 
Home and P'lowers and the Chautauquan^ has 
assumed charge of P'loral Ltfe, Springfield, 
Ohio. 

Doubleday, Page, & Co. announce in book 
form a reprint of the articles headed "A Pub- 
lisher's Confession" which were published 
anonymously last year in the Boston 
Transcript. 

The Spanish Academy will distribute in 
Spain Od,ooo free copies of a specially pre- 
pared j)opular edition- of " Don (Quixote," in 
honor of the Cervantes commemoration, to be 
held May 7 to May <;. 



One of the features of the New England 
Magazine for April is an illustrated article on 
Dartmouth College written by Mary R. P. 
Hatch. The .article called "The Love Story 
of Whittier's Life," by Mary Minerva Bar- 
rows, gives personal reminiscences of the 
poet's sweetheart, Evelina Bray. 

A. C. McClurg & Company are bringing out 
for Sherwin Cody a new edition of his *' Art of 
Short Story Writing " under a new title, 
"Story Writing and Journalism," for which a 
new section, on "Literary Journalism," has 
been added. The author will also shortly 
issue a " Dictionary of Errors," dealing with 
errors and corrections in spelling, pronuncia- 
tion, grammar, letter writing, use of words, 
etc.; and " How to Read and What to Read," 
in which Mr. Cody discusses "what consti- 
tutes a good poem," " what constitutes a good 
novel," " what constitutes a good essay," etc. 

The late Adeline Sergeant published six 
novels in 1901, seven in 1902, .*ix in 1903. It 
is estimated that she wrote about a million 
words in 1902. 

The Century is printing an important series 
of articles on the Associated Press, by Mel- 
ville E. Stone, general manager of the organi- 
zation. The first article, in the April number, 
recounts Mr. Stone's interviews with the 
Pope, the President of the French Republic, 
the Emperor of Germany, the King of Italy, 
and other authorities — interviews which 
helped to make possible the "A. P.'s" present 
exte-nsive foreign service. 

The Oxford University Press will soon pub- 
lish " Author and Printer," a guide for authors, 
editors, printers, correctors of the press, com- 
positors and typists, compiled by F. Howard 
Collins. 

Jules Verne Hied at Amiens, France, March 
24, aged seventy-seven. 

Miss Sarah Chauncey Woolsey ("Susan 
Coolidge " ) died at Newport April 9, aged 
seventy years. 

Miss Howard Weeden died at Huntsville, 
Ala., April 12. 

Joseph Jefferson died at Palm Beach, Fla., 
April 23, aged seventy-six. 
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LITERATURE AS A BUSINESS. 

You are writing for a living, for money. 
Fame is very good : but in America now-a- 
days, even in literature, fame and money 
pretty generally keep steady company. 
Literature is your business. It will pay you 
to know it as Pierpont Morgan knows '* water '* 
or Carnegie knows steel. A first result of 
your knowledge will be the discovery that 
some apparently expensive investments are 
good in the long run and that penny savings 
are, as often as not, injudicious. 

First, there is that old matter of typewrit- 
ing. I know authors who have never had 
their manuscripts typewritten, who get them 
back with the regularity of clockwork, who 
-complain that manuscripts are never read,* and 
that typewriting costs too much. Typewriting 

Copyright, 1905, by William H 



would pay them, as it will pay you; not that 
typewriting always insures success, but that a 
penscript unless it is unusually legible is fore- 
doomed to failure. When, in this competitive 
age, the vast majority of writers have their 
stuff typewritten, it will not pay you to have 
your penscript stamp you as an amateur. Be- 
sides, having a manuscript typewritten saves 
half the paper, and more than half the postage, 
since the manuscript will be accepted sooner, 
if it is at all deserving. A typewriter — even 
second-hand — will prove a good investment. 
Postage is a large item, but it will not do to 
try to save on it by not prepaying the postage 
on manuscripts in full. Some editors decline 
to receive matter not fully prepaid, which 
means extra and at the same time unavailing 
expense to you. In any case, "4c. due" will 
not predispose them in your favor. 

In course of time you will meet the editor 
who is perfectly willing to publish your story, 
and, in fact, to do anything save pay for it. 
Avoid him as you would the devil. If your 
work is worth printing, in most cases it is 
worth paying for, in one way or another. 
At least, never offer your manuscript gratis. 
If you are not writing for a living, there are 
plenty of people who are. In addition, there 
may be another publisher in the same line try- 
ing to pay, perhaps very little but still some- 
thing, for the stuff he uses. If you offer your 
manuscript to his rival gratis, you give the 
paying publisher a harder row to hoe. It may 
be true that your appearance in a paper, even 
if you get nothing for it, is worth something 
in advertising, but the advertising you get 
through having your work appear in a journal 
of the gratis-manuscript variety will not be 
very extensive, or very profitable — especially 
among those rival journals which pay cash, 
and which you have helped to " knife." 

It doesn't pay to write your publisher a 
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letter of inquiry a week after the manuscript 
is sent. The average editor takes less than a 
month to decide, but many editors take more. 
A few mail a card of acknowledgment on re- 
ceipt of the manuscript. There are others 
from whom you never hear till the manuscript 
is published and they send the check. Others 
there are from whom you never hear at all. 
Perhaps, after a month or so, a polite note of 
inquiry, with stamped envelope for reply, will 
not come amiss. 



Finally, it will pay you to obtain all the in- 
formation you can concerning the world about 
you, and to obtain it first-hand at that. Meet 
the world at the counter, jostle it in the 
streets, bargain with it in the market place. 
Visit its odd nooks and corners. A holiday 
trip, here, there, or elsewhere, cannot fail to 
be a good investment to a literary man or 
woman. Practical experience is a safer guide 
than precept. Victor Lauriston. 

Chatham, Ont. 



A WRONG TENDENCY IN WORD-COMPOUNDING, 



Punctuation is a growth of centuries and as 
much an art as writing and printing, to which 
it belongs. That writers and printers differ 
so widely in placing their points is not owing 
to the want of definite rules, but to the neg- 
lect thereof and the arbitrary establishment 
of new ones. This is clearly seen in the 
present tendency of using, or rather misusing, 
the hyphen. 

This point, as its name implies, was first 
used when a word had to be broken at the end 
of a line, to show that the parts preceding 
and following belonged together or " into 
one." In a German book printed in 1563 I 
find the hyphen used thus exclusively. Later 
it was made to serve for connecting words 
more closely linked in sense than other words 
in normal succession. Thus arose two general 
rules for the use of the hyphen : one for 
dividing words, the other for compounding 
them. The first has been uniformly observed 
and has given no trouble ; the other has been 
applied so much according to individual taste 
and discretion that it is practically no rule at 
all. Indeed I read an American magazine 
some years ago which ignored it as completely 
as the old German book just mentioned. 

Probably the editor of that magazine had 
become disgusted with the confusion prevalent 
in the practice of word-compounding and had 
chosen what he regarded as the lesser of two 
evils. Yet compound words are often proper 



and desirable, if not indispensable. For ex- 
ample, if in the magazine referred to mention 
were made of a lady^s slipper and a lion's tail, 
only the context would make it clear to me 
whether a certain kind of foot-gear and the 
tail of a lion or certain plants or fiowers are 
meant. The following two lines differ de- 
cidedly in sense, and the hyphens mark all 
the difference : 

" Time tutored age and love exalted youth." 
" Time-tutored age and love-exalted youth/' 

In the Standard Dictionary, first printed in 
1895, the principles that should govern the 
compounding of words are succinctly stated 
under three heads as follows : *' i. All words 
should be separate when used in regular 
grammatical relation and construction, unless 
jointly applied in some arbitrary way. 2. 
Abnormal association of words generally in- 
dicates unification of sense, hence compound- 
ing in form. 3. No expression in the lan- 
guage should ever be changed from two or 
more words into one, either hyphened or 
solid, without a change of sense." 

If words are to be compounded at all, it 
should be done according to these principles. 
Unfortunately, however, the laudable efforts of 
the Standard Dictionary's editors to system- 
atize the practice of word-compounding have 
been as futile as their attempts to introduce a 
simplified spelling. Probably the want of « 
consistency in applying their principles is 
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somewhat to blame for this. Let me illustrate. 

The distinction between a blue coat for 
wear and a bluecoat on duty, between a brick 
house built of brick and a brick-yard for 
making bricks, is entirely in accord with the 
rules. So are " a dowa-slairs room," to halter- 
break a horse, broad-mindedly, after-ages, hat- 
box, cooking stove, North-American ; names of 
plants such as hare*s-tail, lion's-tail, coltsfoot, 
sheepshead, and many more of the examples 
given. But " dark-brown hair," ** a well-known 
man," " to go down-town " look rather like 
violations of the first principle, which, as 
stated by the reformers, keeps separate ad- 
verb and adjective, adjective and noun in 
regular construction, and should, it seems to 
me, keep separate preposition and object also. 
The inconsistency becomes more apparent 
when we find " seeming exceptions " in favor 
of pumpkin pie, he bear, parlor clock, diamond 
ring, mountain streams, prohibition speaker, 
and many similar combinations in which the 
modifying part is more or less attributive or 
like an adjective. Brooklyn politics, Arm- 
strong gun, Williams College can more readily 
be justified in this way. 

The subject becomes complicated when we 
begin to inquire closely into the relation of 
the words to be joined, and here as elsewhere 
it is easier to formulate rules than to apply 
them uniformly. But exceptions tend to in- 
validate a rule and confuse the learner, and in 
my judgment the authors of the Standard 
Dictionary have not been thorough-going 
enough in the reform attempted. The Ger- 
mans, in whose wake they follow, have long 
ago solved the problem by compounding, 
usually without hyphens, not only nouns, but 
almost all other parts of speech. Their com- 
pounds often consist of three or more parts 
and sometimes reach a stunning length, as in 
Kleinkinderaufbewahrungsanstalt ( an insti- 
tution for keeping little children), which is by 
no means their greatest achievement along 
this line. 

But, if the Germans have run to one ex- 
treme, we are still heading for the other. We 
prefer to write words separately, however 
closely joined .they may be in sense. In the 
advertising-columns of a leading daily I have 



found these combinations, all uncompounded : 
Five Form Body Brussels Rugs, Sterling Sil- 
ver Tea and Dinner Services, Triple Motion 
White Mountain Ice Cream Freezer, Phila- 
delphia High Arm Sewing Machine, Minia- 
ture Mission Hall Clocks, Good Light Mirror 
Holders. Surely the last two of these would 
be rendered less ambiguous by hyphening. 
The avoidance of ambiguity will justify the 
insertion of any point where otherwise it 
would be quite contrary to rule. 

While the general practice is to avoid com- 
pounds where they might properly be made, a 
custom has sprung up of compounding words 
that stand in perfectly normal order. Ever 
more frequently we find the adverb linked 
with the adjective or participle to which it 
belongs. In one newspaper-article of two- 
thirds of a column there are bitterly-disap- 
pointed, newly-appointed, largely-attended. 
Why not write "bitter-disappointment," "new- 
appointment," " large-attendance," as well ? 

In a certain literary review I have found 
verbs connected with prepositional adverbs : 
come-in, piecing-together, worn-out, but this 
custom has not apparently found any followers. 

In President-elect, a standard form, the 
usual order of words is inverted ; but the 
same is true of "money enough," "the 
Church militant," and many like expressions 
that are never compounded. " Receiver of 
Taxes-elect" is more objectionable. Taxes 
are never elected. Why not " Receiver-of- 
Taxes elect or, shorter and better, Tax-Re- 
ceiver elect ? *•' Ex Bank President " is a bad 
form, because, as in the previous instance, the 
separate words are more closely related in 
sense than the compounded parts. The Ger- 
man Ex-Bankprasident is much more logical. 

Many more examples might be given, but 
these suffice to show that the prevailing prac- 
tice of word-compounding is illogical and in- 
consistent. We omit the hyphen where it 
should be used and insert it where it is not 
needed at all. This does not promote the 
elucidation of the sense, the one great pur- 
pose for which punctuation-marks exist. The 
tide is setting in the wrong direction, and it is 
time to look up the rules. 

Allentown, Penn. H, A, SchuUr. 
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Short, practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for The 
Writer. Readers of the magazine are invited 
to join in making it a medium of mutual help, 
and to contribute to it any ideas that may 
occur to them. The pages of The Writer 
are always open for any one who has anything 
helpful and practical to say. Articles should 
•be closely condensed; the ideal length is about 
1,000 words. 

* 
* * 

In the April Writer mention was made of 
Browning's refusal to write a poem to order, 
even though a blank check was sent to him to 
fill out as he chose in payment for the manu- 
script. It is gratifying to note that there are 
living writers who are equally unmercenary. 
We are told that when the Century Company 
heard that John Muir was about to make a 



journey around the world they made him ai> 
offer of $io,ooo for a seiiesof letters. This 
offer he promptly refused, on the ground that 
he could not spare the time to do the work 
carefully. 

*** 
English is notoriously hard for foreigners to 
master, and their struggles with it are some- 
times exceedingly pathetic. Some affecting 
examples that have been published lately seenrL 
worthy of reproduction in The Writer. 
The superintendent of schools at Manila gives 
to the public two letters received from two of 
the young women teachers who are educating 
their little sister and brother Filipinos. They 
read as follows : — 

NO. I. — APPEAL FOR REPAIRS. 
" Sir, My Respectible Sir : I have the gust of manifest to 
yuo the difficulty of this school ; last night the door of the 
school from the break, and now me quiet with the gat open 
and are easy which lost effects of this school. To have si yuo 
can to make the favour looks to the engineer for the reparation 
of this to but prompt. 

NO. 2. — APPEAL FOR RELIEF. 

" Sir Superintendent of Public Instruction : Wishful to en- 
treat to you, Sir, if you admit the power not to be present in this 
school by the distance and by the pain of waist what I suffer. 

" Mys two sons and prsent for the study what is necessary. 

" When can to serve for teacher wish what if may be here re- 
lief if you admit. 

" I am his humble servant of you. 



Two other interesting examples of foreign 
English are furnished by Dr. Margaret H. 
Norris, the physician in charge of the Sarah 
Seward Hospital at Allahabad in India. In 
the India number of Woman^s Work are 
printed these letters, written to her by hus- 
bands of women who had been her patients : — 

NO. I. — CURED. 
" Dear She : My wife has returned from your hospital 
cured. Provided males are allowed at your bungalow, 1 would 
like to do you the honor of presenting myself there this after- 
noon, but I will not try to repay you : vengeance belongeth 
unto (iod. Y'rs, noticeably. 

NO. 2. — DEAD. 
"Dear and Fair Madame: I have much pleasure to inform 
you that my dearly unfortunate wife will be no longer under 
your kind treatment, she having left this world (or the other on 
the night of the 27th ultimo. For your help in tliis matter I 
shall ever remain grateful. Y'rs, reverently. 



Foreigners are not the only ones, however, 
who have difficulty in writing classic English^ 
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as is shown by this advertisement, printed in 
the London Church Times: — 

Nurse wanted, good needlewoman, to take charge of infant, 
who will help in housework. 

• *• 

Giving a few words of advice to writers of 
short stories, the editor of the WomatCs 
Home Companion says : " Just now stories 
of romance and adventure 'seem to hold first 
place in the popular taste, though the demand, 
of course, is by no means limited to these. 
As for qualifications, one must have imagina- 
tion, vivacity, intelligent grasp of a story, 
structure, and rationale — in a word, brains — 
and most of the equipment is at hand. These 
and other qualities in the proper combination 
will prove an open sesame to our sanctum." 
This goes well with some advice offered to 
writers in a recent issue of Success: '* The 
world is hungry for life, more life; it is always 
interested in realities, in human experiences, 
in human struggles. There is nothing that 
interests man like man. Personalities, human 
nature, always interest the human. If you are 
ambitious to be a great writer you must keep 
in touch with the great life aren^a. Most 
young writers try to write literature when 
the world wants life. The moment a writer is 
conscious of trying to write well, when he is 
thinking of his balanced sentences and well- 
balanced paragraphs he is in the same posi- 
tion as a person trying to look natural and to 
smile before a photographer's camera." 

w. H. H. 

» 

MAGAZINE WORK. 



Henry M. Alden, editor of Harper's Maga- 
zine^ looks more like a king than a tosser of 
manuscripts. With a crown on his bearded 
head, flashing an alternate ruby and sapphire, 
he would pass for the Emperor Charlemagne. 
But then, according to the overawed, unsuc- 
cessful writers of the day, that is just how an 
editor should look. The unsuccessful writer 
is the only reliable person to whom to go for 
such ideals. The money-making author knows 
the potentate of the magazine for only a busi- 
ness man. Perhaps " only a business man " is 
a misleading phrase. For he may be more 
influential than a king. 



Mr. Alden is a descendant of the John 
Alden who came over in the Mayflower. The 
modest, but shrewd Priscilla, we are told in 
the poem, had editorial ability, for she knew 
how to revise. When she told John to strike 
out the name of Miles Standish and insert 
"John Alden" in his matrimonial ideas, she 
was giving an editor to Harper's Magazine^ 
and to the nineteenth and twentieth centuries 
one of the most beloved of literary leaders. 

The way into Mr. Alden's office is up a 
winding stair; it is difllicult to say how many 
flights or floors up; for the architect con- 
structed the thing in a number of sections on 
purpose to mystify. The dimly-lighted bricks 
that wall the stairway foim a good environ- 
ment for one's imagination, preparing the soul 
.to meet a man who has been editor for thirty- 
six years. Thirty-six }ears! Why, that's 
before you and 1 and Ebenezer had any 
thought of becoming famous. Thirty-six 
years at the top of Fame's spiral staircase, 
issuing a magazine every month ! 

A little ofiice boy shows the way into a little 
office. And there is seated John Alden's 
eighth in line. The room is small ; just 
roomy enough for the editor's desk and easy 
chair, some books, a clock* three pictures, and 
a visitor. The three pictures are a photo- 
graph of Charles Dudley Warner, a sketch of 
William Dean Howells, and an oil painting of 
Charles Reade, the English novelist. 

As soon as the visitor had been searched 
and found to have no manuscripts concealed 
about his person, Mr. Alden said he would 
talk about editing. 

"Editing," he was asked, "doesn't that 
term mean something different in each maga- 
zine?" 

" No," said the monarch. He spoke in a 
simple, heartfelt manner; and his one word 
" no," slowly and meditatively given, car- 
ried with it the result of a retrospect through 
his thirty-six years of experience. And then, 
in the thirty-sixth year of his editorship and 
the sixty-ninth of his life, Mr. Alden took out 
a box of safety matches and lit his editorial 
pipe. 

"There has been a steady accumulation of 
business during the last ten years^" Ke ^-a^^. 
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" It needs something more than the facility of 
an expert to keep in contact with new things. 
The times are continually changing front. Its 
needs are new, its demands for amusement 
and instruction, new; there is a constant re- 
generation. To meet this the editorial de- 
partment must undergo a corresponding 
change, consistent, however, with its own in- 
dividuality. The editor must be born again 
every day." 

" Is that much of a difficulty ? " 

"It would be if he should relax his vigilance 
and get a day behindhand. A magazine must 
depend on the culture of the people for its 
own expansion. It will change with the sensi- 
bility of its readers. This is inevitable, be- 
cause the contributors represent this change. 
Of themselves, as distinct from the editor, 
they exercise a certain direction in the maga- 
zine." 

Now, voluntary contributors should not feel 
too strenuously elated over this state of 
affairs. Do not go too far in the exercise of 
your power and attempt to change the policy 
of any magazine all at once. Do not try to 
take advantage of the fact that you are part 
of the public. Be moderate in the extent of 
your novelties. Change is of slow growth. 
If you desire to affect the ideas of a publish- 
ing house, do so slowly. First, get your ideas 
into the public. This is a necessary step. In 
the course of fifteen or twenty years, your re- 
form movement may become somewhat 
fashionable. Then become a representative 
of the thoughts you have bred, and the editors 
are at your mercy. 

" Harper^ 5 Magazine^^'* continued Mr. Al- 
den, "is not, however, a promulgator of cur- 
rent affairs. We exclude all timely topics. 
We leave that department to the newspapers. 
But the magazine can still be said to be journa- 
listic, in a deeper sense. It presents in litera- 
ture that which is of to day. Its literature is 
present, living, immediate. 

"Our policy is to give literature rather than 
literary articles. We do not have reviews or 
estimates of authors. Our scope is not much, 
if any, concerned with the personality of 
writers. Our stories are matters of human in- 
terest, not specialties. By that word I mean 



the product of a man writing of his own em* 
ployment, in explanation thereof,* giving 
readers a look into his daily work, or an under- 
standing of his work from his particular stand- 
point; as in the case of a writer, or an actor,, 
or a musician. Another author that would be- 
long to this same class is one who, as a promi- 
nent figure in the community, tells of his ex- 
periences merely as a matter of news or be- 
cause of his prominence. These lie outside 
of our province. But we do not condemn tht 
practice ; do not even say that such achieve- 
ments could not find place in our magazine. 
The idea is that we do not feature the persons 
themselves. 

" In recent years there has been in monthly 
publications a change in the presentation of 
articles on science. We have given science 
at first hands. Investigators have put their 
latest thoughts into the magazine; published 
them thence to the world. The same way in 
archaeology. Articles of travel have become 
a novel feature. The personality of their 
standpoint, the freshness of impression, have 
taken the place of mere explorations. The 
latter's possibility, of course, decreases in 
area from time to time ; but the personal 
humor of the traveler, if interesting, is always 
capable of expansion. For example, take the 
case of Arthur Symons. He tells nothing new 
except his new way of seeing the old. 

"All these things are going on in the world, 
and sooner or later find their proponents, who 
put their thoughts into literature and send 
them to the magazines. The magazines, in 
turn, react on the people, and form new 
schools of thought and endeavor. There is a 
continual interchange of thought, manifesting 
itself in this office, for instance, with about 
20,000 manuscripts a year. 

"Every means is taken to give these a fair 
and prompt consideration. New writers, with 
names unknown, receive especial considera- 
tion. No editorial happiness is so keen as 
that which comes from discovering a new 
author." 

This is a statement that all amateur authors 
are fascinated to hear. It is nothing new to 
find the statement in print; but there is 
always a new joy in seeing it again. The 
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amateur, with voluptuous faith in his own 
merits, has sometimes a doubt as to the fair- 
ness when his story is sent back to him, and 
when it has been kept for a month or two he 
has misgivings about the promptness. He 
eventually gets an idea that sending back 
manuscripts is part of the routine of the office 
boy. The latter is a wild creature ; should n't 
wonder if he has red hair ; his duty is to treat 
manuscripts according to the quantities in 
which they come ; takes them out of the en- 
velopes, readdresses them and puts on one 
two-cent stamp ; so the heavy envelope re- 
turns with postage due. What becomes of the 
two other postage stamps is a mystery, if the 
amateur author is polite enough to let it go 
at that. In this way he gets the suspicion 
that the editor, the head editor, the man who 
knows good, ambrosial genius when he sees it, 
never knows of the opportunity which the 
office boy keeps from him. The office boy's 
haggard jaw and -opprobrious eye are sup- 
posed to cast a spell over the editor, and keep 
him from knowing the contents of the mail. 
The higher a man's position, the more he is 
assumed to work in the chilling atmosphere of 
his subordinates. If this is not true, it is 
good to know. Therefore, when the editor says 
the manuscripts get a fair examination, he 
proves his knowledge of their existence. Every 
time he says so he becomes more assuring. 

"It is the rule of the office," said Mr. Alden, 
** that every manuscript be given some con- 
sideration within twenty-four hours after its 
receipt. Nothing is more appreciated by con- 
tributors than a quick response to their offer- 
ing. On the other hand, some might construe 
the short sojourn of their manuscript as evi- 
dence of its not having received due con- 
sideration." 

In this connection, a recent article by 
Richard Le Gallienne was brought up. Le 
Gallienne declares that the modern editor is 
nothing more than an office boy. Grewsome 
suggestion ! The mention of office boy 
takes away all the faith that we are trying 
to inculcate. The connection between him 
and the editor is something that the literary 
beginner grieves as being too intangible to 
explain, too palpable to deny. 



Alden held forth his pipe as if to give the 
spirit of the absent Le Gallienne scmethingto 
smoke : — 

" It is the editor always. He is the master. 
I never had more power than I have now. Of 
course, there never was a time when the 
manager did not have something to do with 
the policy of his property." 

That's.all about that. 

Mr. Alden then went on to speak of the re- 
lations that exist between a magazine and its 
writers. These seem to be cordial and close. 
After the publication of a first story, an editor 
is supposed to be interested in the author and 
follow his career into prominence. The editor 
of Harper*s is noted for his devotion to the 
bringing out of good material. He encour- 
aged the now deceased Constance Fenimore 
Woolson after the receipt of her first effort, 
and advised her to continue when she was unde- 
cided about writing again. He published the 
first story of Mrs. Burnett — before she bore 
that name. He referred to her as Fannie 
Hodgson Burnett. 

An editor's advice is often the making of 
success. The advice is not always the most 
agreeable part of the transaction. But to have 
a publishing house follow one's career mentally 
and lead the career financially is reward for 
patience. 

" Do they frequently refuse ihe advice?" 

"The good authors do not," replied Mr. 
Alden. " Howbeit there is no attempt to be 
arbitrary with the writer. He starts out and 
shows his ability. The editors show him how 
he can bring that ability to success. He sees 
the wisdom of practical suggestions if he is 
worthy of them. He has modesty in propor- 
tion to his promise." 

"Is your magazine always glad to receive 
manuscripts, Mr. Alden } " 

"Yes; it is glad." 

" Is that gladness technical and construc- 
tive or is it spontaneous, emotional, and pro- 
found.^ Is it the letter or the spirit of glad- 
ness?" 

"It is both," he answered. "It is the one 
thing that makes possible great success. 
Think of getting the best story out of 20,000. 
And imagine the joy over finding possibly a 
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new genius, a new force, a new name in litera- 
ture." 

Because what public good were a magazine 
if such were not the case ? — Brooklyn Eagle, 



WRITERS OF THE DAY. 



Sarah Guernsey Bradley, whose interesting 
child study, " The Country Child in the City 
Square," was printed in Everybody s for May, 
lires in Hudson, N. Y. She has been writing 
for the magazines for two or three years, and 
has had stories published in Munsey'^s^ Men 
and Wometiy Ainslee's^ and Harper'' s Bazar, 
"In Grandmother's Garden," which appeared 
in Harper^s Bazar last October, is along alto- 
gether different lines from her other stories. 
Mrs. Bradley herself says that it is the recol- 
lection of a real girl who played in a real 
grandmother's garden, with just enough fancy 
interwoven to prevent its being autobiographi- 
cal. 

James Henry Colfelt, author of the story, 
"Sen Yoshida, Cook,'' in the May Metropoli- 
tan^ was born in Philadelphia in 1875, and is a 
grandson of the late James McManes, who 
defeated General Grant for his nomination for 
a third Presidential term, and who assumed 
the entire indebtedness of the People's Bank 
of Philadelphia, of which he was president, 
when its cashier wrecked that institution, 
although he was responsible for only a small 
fraction of the bank's liabilities. Mr. Colfelt 
prepared for college at Lawrenceville, and 
entered Princeton with the class of 1899, but 
left before graduation to enlist in the war with 
Spain. He received a commission and com- 
manded the dynamite guns in Porto Rico. 
He was mustered out of the army the January 
following the conclusion of hostilities, and 
entered a banking house on Wall street, where 
he remained for four years. For the last two 
years he has lived abroad, spending his time 
exclusively in Latin countries, where the 
character of the people interests him so that a 
dormant desire to write has been stirred into 
active life. France holds the greatest attraction 
for him, and the people of her provinces oc- 
cupy the majority of his stories. When he has 



finished traveling, he intends to divide his 
time between a chateau in Touraine and his 
native country. Mr. Colfelt is probably bet- 
ter known as a university athlete than in any 
other capacity. His beating Wefers in the 
Inter-collegiates in 1897, when Wefers was 
champion of the world in all sprinting events, 
has not been forgotten by lovers of sports. At 
present he is living in Barcelona, Spain, where 
"pelota," the national Spanish game, the most 
difiicult of the tennis family, divides his time 
with literary work. 

Fanny Kemble Johnson, author of the story, 
** The White Light," in the Atlantic for May, 
was born in Virginia and lived there until 1897, 
when she removed to Charleston, W. Va., 
where she now resides. The Atlantic has 
published three other stories of hers, as well 
as an article in the " Contributor's Club.*' 
She has had many poems and three stories in 
the Youth" 5 Companion, During the last year 
and a half she has had in Harper'' s Magazine 
seven poems : " The Lost Child," " The Violet 
Meadow, " " The Fortunate One," "Aftermath," 
" The Happy Thought," " The Moor's Key," 
and " The Watcher "; a poem, "Singing He 
Rode," in Harper'' 5 Weekly j and a number of 
poems in the Smart Set, Harper'' 5 Magazine 
has an unpublished story of hers, and the 
Youth's Companion has two yet to be 
printed. 

Jessie Reno Odlin, whose story, " A Pink 
Pill Episode," was published in the Red Book 
for May, passed her childhood in Marengo, 
Iowa, where she attended the public schools 
and graduated from the high school. She then 
went to a private school in Chicago, and later 
spent two years as a student in Colonel Park- 
er's normal school in that city. After a short 
experience as a primary teacher, she married, 
and her home is now in Anacortes, Washing- 
ton, a beautifully situated town on Puget 
Sound, where her husband is engaged in the 
banking business. Mrs. Odlin says that in 
spite of a desire and a determination to write 
which she has had ever since she could re- 
member, her early efforts were all confined to 
the usual channels — school papers, tits of 
rhyme, and later, club papers and educational 
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articles — so that it is only within the last 
three years that she has written short stories. 
Her two first stories, both dealing with inci- 
dents relative to the boom period on Puget 
Sound, were accepted by the Black Cat, the 
first magazine to which they were submitted. 
Since the publication of her humorous story, 
" A Chapter of Revelations,*' in the Red Book 
ior May, 1904, she has had many demands for 
stories of similar character, and she expects 
to place as many stories of that class during 
the present year as she can find time to 
write. Mrs. Odlin has two small boys, who, 
she says, are original enough to furnish her 
with material for as many children's stories as 
she could possibly write, but her home duties 
are such as to give her little time for 
writing. 

Patrick T. McGrath, the author of '*The 
Terrors of the Sea,'* in McClure^s for Mayi 
was born at St. John's, Newfoundland, in 1869, 
and has resided on that island all his life. 
Educated at the Christian Brothers' schools 
in St. John's, he first engaged in the drug busi- 
ness, but failing health drove him to a more 
active life, and when twenty years old he joined 
the reporting staff of the St. yohn's Herald. 
Four years later he was appointed editor of 
the paper, and a year later Newfoundland 
correspondent for the London Times, both of 
which positions he still holds. He is also cor- 
respondent for several American and Can- 
adian papers. His work for the monthlies is 
of two classes — historical articles for the 
reviews, and descriptive ones for the maga- 
-zines. He is regarded as an authority on the 
international disputes in which Newfoundland 
is concerned, the French Shore question, the 
Atlantic Fisheries question, the Canadian 
Federation question, and the Hudson Bay 
question, and he has written articles on all 
these subjects for the Nineteenth Century, the 
Fortnightly and National Reviews, of Eng- 
land, and the North American Review, the 
Atlantic Monthly, and the Review of Reviews. 
of the United States. He is also well informed 
on Arctic exploration, enjoying the friendship 
of Peary and other American explorers, and 
on this topic he has written for the Illustrated 



London News, the Graphic, Harper's Weekly^ 
and the daily and Sunday papers. When 
Marconi received his famous transatlantic 
signals at St. John's, in December, 1901, Mr. 
McGrath wrote the article descriptive of that 
event which appeared in the March, 1902, Cen- 
tury Magazine, and which Marconi himself 
endorsed with a prefatory note — the only 
article ever written about him that the in- 
ventor ever honored thus. Newfoundland 
being the home of the first Atlantic cables, 
Mr. McGrath has written extensively on that 
topic, also, his paper on *' Wireless Cables " in 
the North American Review for August, 1902, 
and that on " Britain's Command of the 
Cables," in the Fortnightly Review, shortly 
afterward, attracting considerable attention. 
Living at the eastern extremity of the new 
world, out in the Atlantic, his lighter contri- 
butions are largely of the sea, and McClure^s 
has already published three of these — on ship- 
wrecks, icebergs, and derelicts. Mr. McGrath 
has also written several articles for Ainslee^s, 
Outing, Leslie's, \\{^ National Magazine, the 
A^ew England Magazine, the Book lovers 
Magazine, Engineering, the Technical World, 
and others in America, and for the Pall Mall, 
the Stfand, the Wide World, the English 
Illustrated, the Windsor Magazine, Leisure 
^Hoursy and others in England. During the 
past three years he has averaged an article a 
month in some magazine, American or Eng- 
lish. Being thus busily occupied, he says, he 
" has never had time " to get married. 



Claude C. Washburn, whose poem, "A Morn- 
ing in May," was printed in McClure's for 
May, i^ a young man of twenty one, whose 
name has just begun to appear in the maga- 
zines. His home is in Duluth, Minn., but he 
has lived there only little, excepting summers. 
He is now a senior at Harvard. Before enter- 
ing Harvard, he attended school for three 
years in Florida, and then spent a year at 
Phillips Andover. At Harvard Mr. Washburn 
is an editor of the Advocate, which has pub- 
lished much of the best verse that he has 
written. Last October his short essay, **0f 
Marking Books" was published in the 
•' Contributors' Club " of the Atlantic Monthly. 
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This constitutes nearly all his published work 
so far. Lyrics are the form of verse in which 
he is most successful. 



PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 

Allen.— James Lane Allen has broken a 
long literary silence to give his idea of the 
characteristics of a really good novel and the 
training required for the writer who would 
produce it. First, says this writer of stories 
of the story writer who would succeed, it is 
essential : — 

" That he shall train himself to see a great story when it is 
before his eyes, or search for it until he has found it ; that he 
shall acquire the judgment to pick it out among a thousand in- 
ferior ones. Next, that he shall train himself to see the great 
story which he has chosen deeply, see it as deeply as life itself 
is deep. Next, that he shall train himself to fix this deep 
vision of his great story clearly within his own mind, as 
clearly as he would behold faces and forms, lights and 
shadows, groups and distances in some wonderful pellucid un- 
shaken mirror. And next, and finally, that he shall learn how 
to transfix his vision, whole and true, for the eyes and minds of 
mankind. That is what a great novelist is, and that is what a 
great novelist docs when he produces a masterpiece. And 
that is why the fine art of fiction is not the despicable pastime 
of turning out pretty sentences, but the grave and difficult toil 
of seeing and choosing and fathoming, and then of delivering 
faithluUy to others, some part of the realities of our human 
life." 

Castle. — It is difficult to imagine a more 
ideal literary collaboration than that of Agnes 
and Egerton Castle. To some minds the no- 
tion of partnership in literature seems incon- 
ceivable. The fact is that true collaboration 
— the convergence of two minds upon the same 
distant objective, the complete sympathy as to 
motives, and the same critical delight in cer- 
tain effects alone — must be exceedingly rare. 

These united workers seem, oddly enough, 
to reach their goal from different starting- 
points. Mrs. Egerton Castle declares she 
finds her greatest incentive to new ideas in 
music, while Mr. Castle believes that inspira- 
tion lies for him in scenery, in certain effects 
of light and sunset, or, again, in old dwellings, 
in buildings associated with history. 

However different the origin, the methods 
of the authors are always harmonious. In the 
first composition, and also for the final re- 
vision, they work in each other's company — a 
couple of hours in the morning, when the 
writing is in full cry. The whole of the me- 
chanical part as well as the intermediary busi- 



ness, Mr. Castle takes upon himself, to spare 
his wife the fatigue. Not seldom they aston- 
ish themselves by the* extraordinary frequency 
with which they come, through dissimilar 
paths, simultaneously to the same phrase in 
the development of an idea. To the maturing 
of schemes and of characterization, as well as* 
to the preliminary talking-over of the plot,. 
th€y devote considerable time, and their work- 
often remains complete in their minds, no- 
doubt gathering strength meanwhile by what 
philosophers would caJl ** unconscious cere- 
bration " for a long while before they beginto 
write a single line. Their method is tbe^ame 
whether for novel or for play; the scenario is* 
complete, and all the great scenes with their 
"curtain" carefully agreed upon before the 
work of final shaping is undertaken. Play or 
book? It is not always certain which wiU 
come first. ** The Secret Orchard " was first 
written for the stage. "The Pride of Jen- 
nico," on the other hand — the first romance 
of the authors to achieve a wide popularity — 
appeared first as a novel. — Lewiston yournaL 

Gorki. — So much has been said and written 
about Maxim Gorki, the "tramp author," the 
associate and leader of the poorest working- 
men in Russia, that it comes as a surprise to- 
learn that he is far from a poor man himself,, 
but has shown remarkable business ability and 
shrewdness in organizing and building up a 
great publishing establishment in St. Peters- 
burg, of which he is now the head. Associa- 
ting with himself the four prominent authors 
of the new Russian school — Andreyev, 
Chirikov, Yushkevich and Bunine — he has 
formed a publishing company which has been, 
so successful that it is ^aid that Gorki himself 
has made more than a quarter of a million 
rubles (;^ 12 5,000) in the business. — New York 
Sun, 

Haeckel. — It is interesting to know how a 
man like Ernst Haeckel, author of *' The 
Wonders of Life." has been enabled to labor 
strenuously for years, produce volumes of 
scientific work, and keep robust and strong. 
This is his own account of his method of 
living : — 

" I am an early riser. I begin work at five 
in the summer and six in winter, after the cus- 
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tomary light breakfast of coffee and rolls. I 
do not take a second breakfast at ten or eleven, 
as many Germans do, but work continuously 
until one o' clock, when I have dinner. This, 
with me, as with all Germans, is the hearty 
meal of the day. After dinner I take a half- 
hour*s nap ; then read the newspaper or chat 
with my family for an hour and perhaps go for 
a long walk. At about four, like all Germans, 
I take my cup of coffee, but without cake or 
other food. Then at four, having had three 
full hours of brain rest and diversion, I am 
ready to go to work again, and can accomplish 
four hours more of work without undue fatigue. 
At eight I have my rather light supper, and 
after that I attempt no further work, giving the 
evening to reading, conversation, or other rec- 
reation. I do not retire till rather late, as I 
require only five or six hours' sleep." — Balti- 
more Sun, 

Hewlett. — Maurice Hewlett, in spite of his 
apparent spontaneity of expression and his 
florid style, is a most systematic worker, and 
has a method which is thoroughly unique and 
most interesting in view of the results 
achieved. Having planned out a story, Mr. 
Hewlett writes fast without revising. Then, 
when he has finished, he tears the written 
sheets across and puts them into the waste bas- 
ket. Beginning again, he writes the entire story 
afresh and consigns this to the waste basket. 
A third essay generally joins the first two, and 
sometimes three or four of these *' sponta- 
neous" attempts are made and destroyed, when 
the author rapidly writes the final copy and 
sends it to press without revision. 

Hewlett is one of the few writers of the day 
who possess a university degree. He grad- 
uated from Oxford at the early age of nine- 
teen, but he says he never was a student. He 
attributes much of his literary bent and skill 
to the influence of his father, Henry Gay Hew- 
lett, who had a passion for all that was quaint 
and picturesque in medieval customs. In 1888 
failing health sent the author to Italy, and 
Italy did the rest. — New York Sun, 

Mitchell.— Dr. S. Wier Mitchell is one of 
the most rapid writers in the literary world. 
He has just published a new novel, which 
closely follows upon the heels of his "Youth 



of Washington." However, his new work* 
** Constant Trescott," is not the work of a day* 
^e was engaged upon it for three years, and 
the work was re-written three times. After 
the manuscript was put into type two years 
ago the story was practically remodeled in. 
the proofs.— Hartford Post, 

Shorthouse. — While Mr. Shorthouse wa» 
writing "John Inglesant," so we are assured 
by his friend and admirer, Rev. J. H. Smith, he 
was never absent from business. The writing 
of that novel and the reading done for it were 
the work of his evening's leisure when the 
day's work was done. It took him ten years to* 
finish the book. During the whole of that time 
no one but his wife saw the manuscript nor 
did he ever trouble his friends with any men- 
tion of the book. Almost every Sunday Mr.. 
Smith supped with him — "but I was very 
dimly aware that he was writing a book, and 
certainly never dreamed it was so big a thing^ 
or likely to achieve so high a reputation." 

The book was finished in 1876. Then begaa 
the search for a publisher. It proved unsuc- 
cessful. For four years the precious manu- 
script was allowed to lie in a drawer in Mr. 
Shorthouse's cabinet. 

At the beginning of 1880 he resolved to print 
his book at his own expense. One hundred 
copies were struck off. The price per volume 
was fixed at a guinea. Copies of this edition 
now bring large sums. Shorthouse's friends 
and relatives were surprised and delighted with 
the book. The most gratifying commendation 
came from his father. 

"How could Henry write it?" exclaimed 
the old gentleman. 

Mr. Smith urged him to seek for its wider 
circulation. " I told him I felt sure it would 
become a standard work, though it would 
probably not have numerous readers. I said 
it would enjoy a reputation with scholars such 
as Peacock's novels do. He replied, with a 
modesty which seems ironical now, that he was 
quite content. The book had been read by a 
hundred educated people and he desired no 
more." 

Fortunately a copy of the book fell into the 
hands of Mrs. Humphry Ward, who took it 
with her on a visit to Alexander Macmillan. 
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He liked the book so well that on February 21, 
1881, its author, to his great surprise and 
pleasure, received from Mr. Macmillan a re- 
quest to be allowed to publish it at his own 
expense. To his still greater surprise and 
pleasure the book when published proved a 
sensational success. — Nevt York Herald. 

Ward. — Mrs. Humphry Ward guards her 
private life jealously, and is said to be the only 
author of note who has never granted an inter- 
view. She is very reticent even among her 
friends as to her methods of composition, but 
the following extract from a speech made by 
her at a London settlement in which she is in- 
terested, reveals something of her manner of 
working: "The story-teller' plans it in this 
way or that. You scribble down on your first 
sheet of paper such and such incidents — your 
hero is to end badly or to end well. Marriage 
bells there shall certainly be — on that last 
far-off page. Or, if you are in a sterner mood, 
you see all the forces of the pit unchained 
about your poor puppets. A shipwreck, a 
railway accident, some new disease with a 
long name — you write it down inexorably. 
Bat then you begin your work. And after a 
little while, as your grip tightens, as your 
characters come out of the mist, they begin to 
make themselves, to shape their own story. 
Your idea remains, if it had any virtue. Often 
one looks back with a strange thrill to see 
how near the thought of the end has been to 
the thought of the beginning. But on the way 
it has taken to itself a score of fresh forms and 
developments." 

The Harpers, by the way, have received the 
following letter from the West: "Gentlemen 
— I have read with the greatest interest Mrs. 
Ward's different aerials in your magazine, but 
there is one point about which I want to write 
to her. Mrs. Ward always makes her hero- 
ines entirely too thin; Eleanor, Julie Le 
Breton, and now Lady Kitty are painfully thin. 
It seems as if she thought no stout people 
could be interesting. Will you send me her 
address ? And do you suppose she would 
mind my suggesting this to her?" — The Argo- 
naut, 

Whitaker. — Herman Whitaker, of Berke- 
Ity, author of " The Probationer," speaking of 



his early literary ventures, has somewhat to 
say that will be of interest and inspiration to 
fledgling authors whose manuscripts travel 
far before finding a haven of promise. ** One 
does not acquire technique in a day," Mr. 
Whitaker says ; " the stories I sent out came 
back like homing doves, but now and then one 
would bring a green leaf, promise of the future, 
in the shape of a kindly editorial comment. 
How I wrote and rewrote those stories 1 One 
I wrote twenty one times, and then, what of 
the things I took out and the things I put in, 
it found grace with an editor. In the first six 
months I added some twenty dollars cash to 
my debts, but at the end of the year I had 
cleared a thousand dollars." — The Argo^ 
nant. 



CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 



Copyright for Foreign Books. — Authors 
and publishers have just begun to realize that 
the new international copyright law enacted at 
the recent session of Congress, is a matter of 
great benefit and stimulus to foreign writers. 

Under the terms of this law any author in a 
foreign country having an international copy- 
right agreement with the United States who 
writes and publishes a book in any language 
except English can obtain a year's option to 
copyright it in this country by depositirg one 
copy of his book with the Librarian of Con- 
gress within thirty days after its publication, 
at the same time filing a statement that this is 
for the purpose of taking out a copyright with- 
in one year if he desires. 

In order to complete the transaction he must 
within the twelve months deposit two copies, 
the title, and the usual fee. He is then pro- 
tected by the copyright laws of the United 
States so far as the publication of his work in 
this country is concerned. 

Arthur Crisfield, of the Copyright Bureau of 
the Congressional Library, in explaining the 
benefits to foreign authors of this law said : — 

" Under the terms of the new law passed by 
Congress a oreign author not publishing in 
the English language can within a month of 
the publication of his book abroad obtain an 
option covering a year's time on the copyright 
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privileges in the United States. The practical 
benefit lies in the fact that he will have an 
opportunity for this length of time for finding 
out whether or not he desires to publish in 
English and attempt to enter the American 
market. 

"Most authors are in the dark as to how 
their works will be received, and it takes them 
some time to find out whether there will be any 
financial advantage in obtaining the American 
copyright for an English translation. 

** This privilege applies only to authors resi- 
dent in those countries which have an inter- 
national copyright agreement with the United 
States. These are England, France, Germany, 
Spain, Belgium, Italy, Cuba, Brazil, Honduras, 
China, Chili, Denmark, and the Netherlands- 
The United States is not a member of the 
International Copyright League, but the enact- 
ment of this law on the part of the Congress 
of this country is an important step toward en- 
couraging foreign authors by making it easier 
for them to obtain the privileges of the Amer- 
ican copyright. 

*' It is too early yet to appreciate the extent 
to which this new privilege will be used, be- 
cause the new law has not yet been sufficiently 
promulgated abroad. When its provisions are 
widely known, all foreign authors, I have no 
doubt, will make use of its benefits." — New 
York Herald, 

Blunders of Authors. — All the best-known 
authors seem to have blundered — little won- 
der, con<*idering the amount they write, and 
the scrutiny to which it is subject. Yet how 
many of us remember that Dickens made Mr. 
Scjueers set his boys to work to hoe turnips in 
midwinter, or that the girl Tattycoran, in 
*' Little Dorrit," enters "with an iron box two 
feet square under her arm ? " We could hardly, 
perhaps, be expected to know that an early edi- 
tion of Webster's Dictionary defined a wicket 
keeper as "the player in cricket who stands 
with a bat to protect the wicket from the ball." 
In "Lothair," we are told, Lord Beaconsfield 
gives Lady Montairy three different Christian 
names in three separate chapters. In the first 
volume of the second edition she is called 
Georgina; later she answers to Augusta; and 
in the second volume we meet her as Victoria 



Montairy. Possibly, though, the lady possessed 
all these names. Thackeray was responsible 
for many valuable blunders, reaching his high- 
watermark when in ** The Newcomes " he kills 
the mother of Lord Farintosh in one chapter, 
and restores her to life in a later one. — York- 
shire Post, 

After Literary Honors. — Jeannette Gilder, 
editor of the Critic^ writing in Leslie's Maga- 
zine for May, cites the following as a typical- 
interview with one of the many young girls 
fresh from college, who apply to her for a po- 
sition: — 

Literary Aspirant — I have just graduated 
fi'om college, where I have contributed to our 
college magazine, and I want to become a pro- 
fessional writer. 

Editor — And to that end — 

Literary Aspirant — To that end I should 
like to begin by reviewing books. 

Editor — Don't you think that it might, per- 
haps, be better to end by writing criticisms 
than to begin that way.** 

Literary Aspirant (confidently) — Oh, no. 
I think that is the way to begin. It is the 
way that I began on our college paper. I re- 
viewed the novels of Mr. James and Mr^ 
Howells, Miss Repplier's essays, Stephen 
Phillips' poems, and Mallock's books as they 
appeared. 

Editor — So you think that a young girl, 
fresh from her school books, is able to give 
points to these writers.** 

Literary Aspirant (diffidently ) — Well, not 
exactly give points ; but then, you know, there 
is generally something to criticise. And I 
have always been told that the best way to 
learn to write was to read good writers and 
criticise their works. 

Editor — Undoubtedly, that is an excellent 
way, but I should hardly think that the criti- 
cisms were worth publishing. Write them for 
the waste basket — that is good training; but 
to write for publication, while it may be good 
for the writer is bad for the reader. The way 
to learn to write is to write — but not always 
for publication. 

The Misuse of a Word — The strangest 
misuse of language is in the application of the 
term " species " to about everYthiu^^ \^ <Jv55»^"^ 
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•not mean. In our newspapers, especially, >*e 
continually see such absurd statements as 
** W X. killed a bird of the owl species," or 
" Y. Z. caught a strange animal of the raccoon 
species." However indifferent one may be to 
knowledge, he cannot be so to speech ; he must 
use correct words or be misunderstood. Herein 
we are all slaves. No one can claim to be 
educated who does not know the meaning of 
the three terms, "family," "genus," and 
"species." For instance, there is a group or 
order of birds of prey, — eagles, hawks, falcons, 
buzzards, kites, and owls, — and these are 
'families under the names given ; but the eagles 
are different, as the golden eagle and the bald 
eagle ; these are species. We have the 
sparrow-hawk, peregrine falcon, and red-tailed 
buzzard ; each is a species. The newspaper 
reporter should have said "W. X. killed a 
species of owl." This is good English : what 
he did say is nonsense. A genus is a group of 
lesser importance than a family, which may 
comprise many genera, and is too difficult of 
comprehension to be used with safety by the 
average reporter; but the true "species " is so 
simple that misuse is inexcusable. — Dr. C C. 
Abbott^ in Lippincotf s Magazine, 

Great Fortunes in Good Literature. — 
" There are so many people writing now that 
nobody has a show," said Rider Haggard in 
an interview with Julian Hawthorne. 

" Mr. Haggard is strangely wrong," said one 
of New York's leading publishers. "Never 
before have authors received as good royalties 
as the^ do now. Furthermore, statistics show 
that there are no more novelists now than 
there were ten years ago. People continually 
comment on the enormous quantity of books 
on the market of today. We are publishing 
no more books this year than we did ten years 
ago." 

In answer to Mr. Haggard's statement that 
the authors of to-day must go begging for their 
bread because they are so many and their 
books so bad, we can point to Winston 
Churchill, whose novel " Richard Carvel " 
alone brought him nearly one hundred thousand 
-dollars. Then " The Crisis " appeared and 
the book stalls were besieged by eager pur- 
•chasers. After enormous quantities of the 



book were sold it was dramatized and netted 
another fortune for Mr. Churchill. His latest 
book, " The Crossing," now bids fair to out- 
rival the other two. Being an author has cer- 
tainly proved profitable in young Winston 
Churchill's case. 

Fifty thousand dollars for every novel that 
he writes is what Sir Gilbert Parker receives. 
Ever since " When Valmond Came to Pontiac " 
first appeared, the eyes of the literary world 
have been on Gilbert Parker, and when " The 
Right of Way " was published it took the 
people by storm. Since the sale of novels each 
year is enormous, and men's minds seek relaxa- 
tion in the trivialities of fiction, it is to their 
credit that they prefer such books as those of 
Gilbert Parker. All readers know that these 
books are not trash, which are written to dis- 
appear, and that is why Parker receives fifty 
thousand dollars for each one. 

Mrs. Humphry Ward is a splendid example 
of the successful author. She has learned that 
the ability to write good fiction is the develop- 
ment growing Out of many trials and many- 
failures. To-day she has a continuous yearly 
income of fifty thousand dollars from the suc- 
cesses which she has achieved. 

" The Gentleman from Indiana," and " Mon- 
sieur Beaucaire" have netted Booth Tarking- 
ton an income of twenty-five thousand dollars 
a year. To day they are still two of the best 
selling books on the market. He is another 
example to prove the fallacy of Rider Hag- 
gard's statement. By these it seems that liter- 
ary wares do not go begging for a market, if 
they are deserving. — New York American, 

M. Zola's Manuscripts. — The manuscripts 
of the works of the late M. Zola, which were 
presented by his widow to the Biblioth^que 
Nationale, have now been bound, and are dis 
iplayed in one of the galleries of the library. 
M. Zola was perhaps the most methodical man 
of letters of modern times, and his manu- 
scripts show how carefully he went to work. 
First of all, he sketched the scenario of his 
novel. Then he accumulated a mass of docu- 
ments, personal observations, and newspaper 
cuttings, which might touch on the theme he 
was about to deal with. These preliminary 
labors being completed, he set to, and, with- 
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•out apparent hesitation, elaborated his work. 
So closely filled are the pages of his manu- 
scripts, that each one has had to be mounted 
in a particular fashion. Mme. Zola's gift to 
the Biblioth^que Nationale forms ninety 
volumes, sixty being manuscripts in the strict 
sense of the term, and the remainder proofs 
corrected by the author, notes, etc. — Paris 
Letter in the London Standard. 



LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 



[For the convenience qf readers The Writer will send a 
copy of any magaxine mentioned in the following reference list 
on receipt of the amount given in parenthesis following the nan e 
— the amount being in each case the price of the periodical 
with three ants postage adeUd. Unless a price is given, the 
periodical must be ordered from the publication office. Readers 
who send to the publishers of the periodicals indexed for copies 
containing the articles mentioned in the list will confer a favor 
if they will mention The Writer when they write.] 



The Schiller Annivkxsary : Schiller's Message to 
Modern" Life. Kuno Francke. Schiller's Ideal of Lib- 
erty. William Roscoe Thayer. A tlantic ( 38 c.) for May. 

The Centenary of Saintb-Beuve. Paul Elmer More. 
Atlantic ( 38 c.) for May. 

Significant Tendencies in Current Fiction. Mary 
Moss. Atlantic ( 38 c.) for May. 

Where Poets Lived and Loved. Anne Hollingsworth 
Wharton. Lippincott" s ( 28 c.) for May. 

Does It Pay to Be a Literary Woman ? Jeannette 
L. Gilder. Leslie's (13 c.) for May. 

Among the Illustrators. Illustrated. Grace Alexander 
Fowler. Harper's Bazar ( 18 c.) for June. 

Stephen Phillips: Poet and Dramatist. Archibald 
Henderson, Ph. D. Arena ( 28 c.) for May. 

The Sc-HiLLBR Centenary. Illustrated. Mary Caroline 
Crawford. Critic ( 28 c.) for May. 

A Glance Backward at Ivan Turgenieff and His 
Work. Critic ( 28 c.) for May. 

Every Man His own Novelist ; or, Novel-Writing 
Taught in Seven Lessons by the Cf)RRESPONDENCE 
Method. Homer Croy. CW//V ( 28 c.) for May. 

Re\'iews and Reviewers. Lewis Melville. The Author 
•(London) ( 18 c.) for May. 

Russia and Poland : Their Authors and Their Copy- 
sight Law. The Author (London) ( 18 c.) for May. 

Zola's Last Word on Education. — II. Thomas Dick- 
inson. Education < 38 c.) for May. 

Friedrich Schiller. Illustrated. Dr. Paul Carus. Open 
■Court ( 13 c.) for May. 

In Bret Harte's Country. Illustrated. S. H. Smith. 
Sunset ( 13 c.) for May. 

What the People Read in Spain and Portugal. 
Jtevitw 0/ Reviews ( 28 c.) for May. 

Business Lbttbr-Writino. — III. S. Roland Hall. Pho- 
n0graphic Magazine (8 c.) for May. 

Sketch of My Career as a Nbwspaper-Maker. With 
portrait O. Byron Copper. Xational Printer-Journalist 
( 23 c.) for May. 

Romantic Poetry in Germany. John Firman Coar, 
Ph. D. OJ^M Court ( 13 c.) for April. 



Hans Christian Andersen. Paul Harboe. Outlook 
( 13 c.) for April 15. 

The Personality of Schiller. Illustrated. J. Perry 
Worden, Ph. D. (Halle) . Outlook ( 13 c.) for May 6. 

Some Asperities and Amenities of Criticism. Percy 
F. Bicknell. Dial{ 13 c.) for April 16. 

Tolstoy at Home. Illustrated. Josiah Flint. Public 
Opinion (13 c.) for April 29. 

Financial Novels and a New Plane of Fiction. 
Public opinion ( 13 c.) for May 13. 

The Historian of Standard Oil (Miss Ida M. Tar- 
bell). Illustrated. Mary Caroline Crawford. Public Opinion 
( 13 c.) for May 27. 

Schiller Centenary. • Joseph Jacobs. New York Tiutes 
Saturday Review ( 5 c.) for May 6. 

The Art of Fiction. Joseph Conrad. Harper s Weekly 
( 13 c.) for May 13. 

The Good Gray Poet at Home. Illustrated. Horace 
Traubel. Saturday Evening Post ( 8 c.) for May 13. 

NEWS AND NOTES. 



Charles Scribner's Sonshave just published, 
in their series of " Literary Lives," a volume 
on " Ernest Renan," by Rev. Dr. William Barry. 

Harry V. Radford, editor of Woods and 
Water, has prepared a monograph on the life 
and work of " Adirondack Murray." The book 
will be published by the Broadway Publishing 
Company. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Company are planning 
a series of literary studies, to consist of a num- 
ber of monographs, each volume dealing with 
the origin and development of a single subject, 
instead of a period or an author. The volumes 
already arranged for are: "The Ballad," by 
Professor F. B. Gummere, of Haverford; 
"The Novel," by Dr. Bliss Perry, editor of 
the Atlantic Monthly; " The Lyric," by Pro- 
fessor F. E. Schelling, of the University of 
Pennsylvania; "Tragedy," by Professor A. 
H. Thorndike, of Northwestern University; 
" The Pastoral," by Professor J.B.Fletcher, 
of Columbia University; "The Essay," by Dr. 
Ferris Greenslet, of the Atlantic Monthly ; 
" Character Writing," by C. N. Greenough, of 
Harvard University; "Saints* Legends," by 
D. G. H. Gerould, of Bryn Mawr; " Literary 
Criticism," by Professor Irving Babbitt, of 
Harvard University ; " The Short Story," by 
Professor W. M. Hart, of the University of 
California; and "Allegory," by the general 
editor. Professor W. A. Neilson, of Columbia 
University. Each volume will contain a com- 
plete bibliography. 
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Charles Scribner's Sons will soon bring out 
a uniform edition of the works of Henrik 
Ibsen. The edition will consist of seven or 
eight volumes, and will be made up chiefly of 
the authorized Archer translations. The same 
firm will also publish "The Confessions of 
Lord Byron," a collection of personal and lit- 
erary discussions in Byron's " Letters and 
Journals," selected and arranged by W. A. 
Lewis Bettany. 

Francis W. Halsey, formerly editor of the 
New York Times Saturday Review^ is now 
editor of the Literary Digest. 

Edward J. Wheeler, for ten years editor of 
the Literary Digest^ has become the editor of 
Current Literature, 

Rem A. Johnston, of the Ossian (Ind.) AVwj, 
has been appointed editor of the Red Book, 

Hearst's Home and Farm Weekly^ *' dedi- 
cated to the farmers and housewives of Am- 
erica," is a new publication issued in Chicago. 

C. Arthur Pearson is publishing, in London, 
the Novel Magazine, containing only novels 
and short stories. 

Thomas Whittaker has become the publisher 
of the Girls' Friendly Magazine, the organ of 
the Girls* Friendly Society of the Episcopal 
church, and intends to make the publication 
one of general interest to all young women of 
that church. 

The Metaphysical Publishing Company 
(New York) has begun the publication of the 
Wiseviau, " a monthly magazine of sugges- 
tions for health, happiness, and wisdom, as 
acquired through the occult sciences." 

Beginning with the July number, the Illus- 
trated Magazine Number of the Outlook will be 
published on the fourth Saturday of the pre- 
ceding month. The issue for June 24. there- 
fore, will be the July Magazine Number. 

The Brown Book of Boston will hereafter 
be known as Modern Women. 

The Cosmopolitan, for many years owned by 
John Brisben Walker, has l^een sold to Wil- 
liam Randolph Hearst, and removed to New 
York. Mr. Walker will continue to edit the 
magazine for some time, but will eventually be 
succeeded by Bailey Millard. 



John Brisben Walker, the former publisher 
of the Cosmopelitan, will continue to publish 
the Twentieth Century Home at Irvington^ 
N. Y. It is understood that he will also enter 
the book-publishing business. 

The Scott-Thaw Company, New York, has 
been petitioned into bankruptcy. 

The first number of the Newsboys' Magazine 
has been published in New York. George 
Bleekman, one of the owners of the Idler, is 
the editor. 

The Burr Mcintosh Monthly offers a spe- 
cial prize of twenty-five dollars for the best 
outdoor photograph of figures (whether of 
men, women, children, or animals) submitted 
by September i. 

The Woman's Home Companion wants an- 
ecdotes on the subject, '* Do Animals Ever 
Reason ? " and will pay five dollars each for 
the twenty best contributions received by July 
15- 

The Woman s Home Companion wants pho- 
tographs of summer houses, and will pay 
twenty-five dollars for the best photograph, 
ten dollars for the second best, and five dollars 
each for every other available photograph re- 
ceived before August i. 

Among the literary centenaries to be cele- 
brated this year is that of Alexis Charles 
Henri Cldrel, Comte de Tocqueville, author of 
** Democracy in America," who was born July 
25, 1805. 

The May number of the Open Court is de- 
voted to Friedrich Schiller, the editor. Dr. 
Paul Carus, having prepared a biography of 
the poet and a consideration of him as a philo- 
sophical poet, and made selections from his 
poetry. The number is fully illustrated. 

Howard Malcolm Ticknor died in San Fran- 
cisco, May 14, aged seventy years. 

Dr. Frederick Speirs, editor of the Book- 
lovers' Magazine, died at Lansdowne, Penn., 
May 17, aged thirty seven. 

Judge Albion W. Tourgee died at Bordeaux, 
France, May 21, aged sixt>-3even. 

Charles Henry Webb (''John Paul") died 
in New York May 24, aged seventy-one. 
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ENTiREo AT THi BOSTON potT-oFFiceA8ticoNi>>cLA88 MAIL MATTiR. HafrisoQ iTiake entertaining contrasts. Walter 

Pater lays stress upon erudition as a necessity 

CONTENTS: page for the literary artist, and his essay, of a 

Four Essays on Style. Leila R. RamsdelL ... 129 ^^^f^:^*,. k««. «^» ^u* «.««.^ ««^ or^r^^fo^oU,. ^f 

^ _. »• ^ w ^ , certainty, has not the ease and spontaneity or 

Thk Selling of ManlskJkipts. Margaret Gordon. .130 *" r j 

Civil Service Examination for VVoi:li>-«e Authors.. 0"^ who is merely inspired. One turnS with 

Hiidij Richmond. 131 relief from his cumbersome Style to Mr. Harri- 

^°*TI^r'^I" /,',.*■■', '^^ son's monosyllabic pages, and at a first glance 

who Is the Leading American Humorist? 132 — An , ,..,.. , -r, • » 

Unmercenary Author. ,32 -The English of Am^iie ^'^^ reader IS well-nigh Converted to Hamson's 

Rives - 132 emphasized theory of simplicity and natural- 

Writbrs of thk Day 133 ness. His words are read with so much 

Joseph Blethen, 133 — Larrey Bowman, 133 — George . ...^ u- -j -i i u j *i- * 

Randolph Chester. ,33 -Margaret Houston. ,34- facility, his ideas are SO easily absorbed, that 

James Lincoln, 134 — Caroline Lockhart, 134— Swift and Goldsmith ( his English paragons) 

Homer M. Price. 134 — Abby Meguire Roach, 135— begin to seem the ultimate Standard. But 

Frank Preston Smart. 135 — Louis Joseph Vance. .135 i. ^l 1 r • ^ j * *.i. 

Methou .N F,cr.-.N WKmNc. . . ,j6 when the leaf IS turned to another page, one IS 

i)oE» It Pay TO Wkite? 139 driven to question if the matter might not have 

Current Litbrary Tones ,4, been treated with more interesting results. 

Blunders of Publishers, u, -Words That Go ^y^^^^ j^ naturalness, there is simplicity, there 

Wrong, 141 — '• A Nomenclatress for Novelists, 142 r y 

— The Joys of Authorship 142 is Sufficient ease in his manner, but this clear 

Literary Articles in Periodicals 143 and simple ease comes at last to seem a rather 

News AND Notes .43 bald and colorless thing. With a hunger as 

FOUR ESSAYS ON STYLE. ^^' '!^' flesh-pots of Egypt one turns from 
. Harrison s comparative triteness back to 

The four essays on style which have been Pater's complicated sentences, full of their 
reprinted from time to time in the pages of meat of psychic significance. 
The Writer from the works of Pater, Steven- There is one point of agreement on the sub- 
son, Frederic Harrison, and Herbert Spencer ject of style between Harrison and Pater — 
make a repaying study. In a comparison of it refers to the quality of fidelity to self, in giv- 
the four essays there is much interest, con- ing to one's style "the color of one's own 
siderable profit, and not a little amusement, soul," as Walter Pater has it. Though the 
It is diverting to hear from Mr. Harrison that phrase hardly describes Mr. Harrison's atti- 
we should take pattern after no man's style, tude, with his strenuous protest against the ex- 
and to be told no less authoritatively by Her- pression of any marked individuality, yet it is 
bert Spencer that we must write interchange- somewhat along the lines of his plea for 
ably, as one's subject requires, in the style of freedom from imitation, 
each and all. It is a contrast to both these writers when 

In considering the four authors' theories of Herbert Spencer strikes a note of catholicity: 

style, and their practical effects in these very To study many authors, to make one's work a 

essays we need not, for the moment, linger symphony of changes from one style to an- 

upon Herbert Spencer's article; for his aim is other, is his injunction. If we should take 

toward reducing the matter to a science, and this adjuration quite literally, we might not be 

he writes ( in this case) in the accepted dry-as- able to go all the way with him, for there is 

dust style of the scientist. But Pater and something worth considering in Frederic 

Copyright, 1905. by William H. Hills. All rights reserved. 
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Harrison*s assertion that a markedly indi- 
vidual style is the ossification of eccentricities, 
the confirmation of a one-sided development. 
It would be a sad loss to relinquish the ex- 
quisite or interesting authors whom Mr. Harri- 
son in a way taboos — to give up Pater and 
Stevenson, and (for those who like him)Car- 
lyle; moreover we are not willing to regard 
their graceful or rugged ways as aberrations ; 
but we are all, at best, but partial develop- 
ments, and the fascinations of individuality, 
like everything else, must partake more or 
less of our imperfection ; so that a symphony 
of styles such as Spencer advocates, of Lamb, 
Carlyle, and Bacon, for instance, would be 
little short of a literary crazy-quilt. We do 
well to aim at all these virtues — at catholicity, 
at simplicity, and at fidelity to self; but in our 
present environment of limitations we can only 
be approximately broad, simple, and true. We 
may be thankful for whatever literature has 
accomplished in these several directions. 

It gives some curious matter for reflection 
that of all these four essayists on style 
only one ( to my thinking ) gives pleasure 
through his style — in these particular essays. 
Perhaps it is hardly to be expected that an 
essay on style should itself give an example of 



ideal style ; for it is not a subject that stirs 
much inspiration. Perhaps, as a subject, it is 
as good a test as we could find for detecting 
lingering crudities in an author, or for proving 
his technical mastery. Walter Pater, for in- 
stance, in other works — in passages where 
his spirit is touched — uses language as fine 
and exquisite as the delicate thought behind 
it, but his gait goes clumsily here; while 
Robert Louis Stevenson in his part of this 
quartet shows a triumph of technique, indeed. 
Though he speaks lightly of his art as a 
sleight-of-hand trick, and compares its methods 
to "a juggling with oranges," he writes not- 
withstanding as a delicate artist. In an essay 
which professes only to play the part of a 
text-book he gives us a really delightful piece 
of literature, and even flings poetry over the 
studyof these dry technicalities by looking upon 
its probings as a search for the ** hidden springs 
of beauty." Mr. Harrison may denounce 
Stevenson^s "preciousness " (and with some 
reason, perhaps, in his earlier examples) as a 
thing to invite imitation, but in this pitting of 
wits he carries off the cup, with the example 
of an actual achievement, which speaks more 
loudly than theory. Leila R, RamsdelL 

Xewijikgh, N. v. 



THE SELLING OF. MANUSCRIPTS- 



Many writers — need I say comparatively 
unsuccessful writers ? — complain more or less 
bitterly because editors in returning their man- 
uscripts do not give the reasons for rejection. 
Hurt and smarting at their failure, they compare 
their unsuccessful work with the matter that is 
printed by these same editors, and declare it to 
be as good as that accepted and printed, or 
even better. What if it is? Was the manu- 
script sent to the editor with an inquiry as to 
whether he had anything as good, or with an 
inquiry as to whether he wanted to buy it? 
Why should these complaining writers expect 
anything from an editor beyond declination or 
acceptance ? 



They have written, let us say, a story, striving 
to put their best into it, and, wholly unsolicited, 
they have sent it to an editor who they hope 
may buy it. What is the editor's part in the 
matter? He receives the manuscript in his 
mail, with perhaps a score of others. Shall lie 
read each one of these effusions all tfirough 
critically, and then write to each author, ex- 
plaining carefully why a given manuscript is, 
or is not, available ? To whom is he responsi- 
ble — to the unsolicited author, or to the pub- 
lisher who employs him ? If to the publisher, 
his duty certainly is to decide as quickly and 
as briefly as possible what manuscripts are 
available and what are not. It matters not 
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-whether he reads the manuscripts at all. If a 
glance at their titles proves their unavailability, 
they have no further call upon his time. If 
•reading the first half-dozen pages brings the 
same result, he should stop there. It is only 
the manuscript about which there may be doubt 
that calls for a complete and careful reading. 
The publisher is anxious to buy the manuscripts 
that will do most to make his publication a suc- 
cessful one, and the editor's duty is merely to 
decide if, in his opinion, the manuscript under 
-consideration will help toward the success of 
the special magazine that he is editing. If he 
thinks that it will not, he is not justified in 
spending another minute of his employer's 
time upon it after he has reached this decision. 
Buying manuscripts is as much a business 
transaction as buying flour or other merchan- 
dise. Do you give the merchant your reasons 
in detail for not purchasing every article of his 



stock that you examine ? No. You want, or 
you do not want, such a piece of goods. An 
editor wants, or^ does not want, such a manu- 
script. And there the matter should end. If 
he wants a manuscript, he accepts it ; if he daes 
not want it, there is no reason why he should 
do more than to say so and return it to you. 

Let writers study their markets, always in- 
forming themselves what kind of material a 
magazine prints before submitting manuscripts 
to it, and then, having submitted a manuscript, 
let them regard the matter as they would any 
other business transaction. Is there any rea 
son why a merchant should grieve because you 
return, without comment, goods that he has 
sent to you on approval? Is there any reason 
why you should grieve because an editor re- 
turns, without comment, a manuscript that you 
have sent for his inspection ? 
Boston, Mass. Margaret Gordott. 



CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATION FOR WOULD-BE AUTHORS- 



[Time : Now, henceforth, and forever. Place : Anywhere 
and everywhere. Length of time allowed to complete the list : 
A lifetime, if necessary. Classification : Poor, Middling, and 
Good. Compensation: Poor — Nothing ; Middling —A 
living ; Good — Fame and plenty ot money. 

The Commission desires to say that no one is barred by reason 
of physical infirmities, religious belief, age, color, sex, or any 
other reason. Fifty per cent, shall be considered a passing 
grade by the examiners, who are all editors.] 

1. Have you something to say ? 

2. Do you use good English ? 

3. Is your handwriting related to that of 
the late Horace Greeley.^ 

4. Have you an abundant supply of 
patience 1 

5. Do you stick to your text ': 

6. Are you addicted to the use of long words ? 

7. Are you well supplied with postage 
stamps.^ 

8. Are you able to " look pleasant " when 
your manuscript comes back the tenth time .^ 

9. Have you a good fund of general in- 
lormation ? 



10. Do you think editors are unfair and 
prejudiced.'* 

11. Do you ask the editor, in case your 
manuscript is not available, " to kindly sug- 
gest " a periodical he thinks will take it ? 

12. Do you remind the Board of Exam- 
iners that people with less gray matter than 
you have passed } 

13. Do you forget to put enough postage on 
your letters.^ 

14. Is the thread of your story ever broken } 

15. Are you a student of human nature and 
the best literature .'' 

16. Do you always send stamps for return ? 

17. Do you use transparent writing paper? 

18. Can you spell correctly? 

19. Do you know the difference between 
rhymes and poems ? 

20. Have you plenty of good, common 
sense? Hilda Richmond, 

Kenton, O. 
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Short, practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for The 
Writer. Readers of the magazine are invited 
to join in making it a medium of mutual help, 
and to contribute to it any ideas that may 
occur to them. The pages of The Writer 
are always open for any one who has anything 
helpful and practical to say. Articles should 
be closely condensed; the ideal length is 
about 1,000 words. 

• 
• » 

Who is the leading American humorist to- 
day.^ Colonel Harvey, the editor of Harper's 
Weekly^ in a recent address before the Vassar 
alumna* said : ** Who is there to take the place 
of Eugene Field? It is true that we have Mark 
Twain, but even his attitude toward life is at 
present very serious^ although he could not 
help writing humorously at times": and ihen 



he added: ** I think Oliver Herford is about 
our only humorist." Granting that Mr. Herford 
possesses a delicate and delightful humor, it 
seems nevertheless as if Colonel Harvey must 
have spoken without due consideration. Other- 
wise, especially addressing an audience of 
Vassar alumnae, how could he have omitted to 
mention Miss Carolyn Wells, who certainly is 
a prolific humorist of high order, and who 
stands in a class by herself as the only woman 
writer who possesses what men generally 
would regard as a genuine humorous faculty? 
Among masculine writers John Kendrick 
Bangs will probably feel aggrieved because 
Colonel Harvey did not mention him — 
though perhaps without good reason — and 
George Ade will very likely share the 
feeling. " Mr. Dooley," however, certainly 
deserved to be spoken of, although lately 
he has not published much. **Bob" Bur- 
dette is also rich and silent. Joel Chandler 
Harris by all means should not be forgotten. 
Another worthy of mention, who has not 
achieved the fame that he deserves, is Eugene 
Wood, and Judge Shute surely deserves con- 
sideration. Still it must be admitted that the 
list of genuine humorists now actively at work 
is short, and that, if Mark Twain is to be ex- 
cepted, there is no great American humorist 
to-day. Why is it that in such a humorous and 
humor-loving people as we are, there should be 
no successful successor to Artemus Ward, 
Petroleum V. Nasby, Bill Nye, and Josh Bill- 
ings — or to those more literary humorists, 
Eugene Field, W. H. H. Murray, and Frank 
R. Stockton ? 

* 

* * 

Another example of the unmercenary author ^ 
may be cited. A. E. Houseman, professor of 
Latin in the University College, London, and 
a writer of verses which have won praise from 
able critics, consistently refuses to accept pay 
for his work. An American magazine recently 
printed fragments from a book he printed and 
sent him a check, which was returned with 
thanks. 

♦ ♦ 

Publishing again after long years of literary 
silence, Am^lie Rives (now the Princess Trou- 
beVsVoN^sVvo^svuher dramatic poem, " Sel^n^** 
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that she has not wholly outgrown the trick of 
using unusual words and phrases which stirred 
the critics when "The Quick or the Dead" 
appeared nearly twenty years ago. In SeMn^ 
she tells how Artemis sped along '* glistering," 
"with skyey gait" "on sandals sharp with 
sleet." The goddess wore a many plaited skirt 
of "lissom white," and 

" C)n her breast, 
Wide-spaced and maiden small, an armour tair 
Of crystal patines lapping scales of jade 
Dissolved with her quick breath, from white to gray. 
From gray to white, like spangles that bestrew 
A moonlit wave." 

Farther on, the Princess Amdlie writes of a 
swan's " plashy nest," and of an 

" Everlasting house 
Set in a tideless sea of golden air. 
Amidst of gardens." 

It is only fair to say, however, that odd 
phrasing of this kind is the exception in the 
poem, rather than the rule, and that these 
lapses from good taste and good sense are 
atoned for by many beautiful descriptive pas- 
sages, in which well-chosen words are joined 
with exquisite skill to make a vivid and artistic 

picture. w. h. H. 

♦ 

WRITERS OF THE DAY. 



Joseph Blethen, whose article, "Ten Days 
in the Olympics," was printed in Country Life 
in America for June, is associate editor and 
part owner of the Seattle Daily and Sunday 
Times. Mr. Blethen was born in Farmington, 
Me., April 16, 1870, but has been west of the 
Mississippi since 1880. He was graduated 
from the University of Minnesota in the class 
of 1891, and in 1899 he married Miss Gene-' 
vieve Swadley, of Whatcom, Washington. 
Between 1892 and 1896 he wrote nine plays, of 
which eight were unsuccessful, but one, " The 
Chinook," is still earning money on the road. 
Mr. Blethen began short story work ir 1900, 
and sold four of the first five stories he wrote. 
In three years he has sold thirty one short 
stories — nearly one a month. In 1892 he 
wrote a few sketches and sent them to 
McClure^s. They were returned to him at 
once. In 1901 he tried the experiment again, 
and this time he was successful. Mr. Blethen 
has had stories published in the Ladies' Home 



yournal^ the Saturday Evening Post., Mc- 
Clure's, Everybody^ s Collter^s^ Munsey^s^ the 
Junior Munsey's^ Success, St. A-ic/tola^ Lip- 
pincotfsy and the Book lover s"* Magazine. He 
is the author of one novel. 



Larrey Bowman, author of "The Faithful 
Brady," in the April McClure's, was born in 
Indiana, and is a son of Captain C. G. Bow- 
man, U. S. N., the present commandant of the 
Pensacola navy yard. Mr. Bowman is a grad- 
uate of Stanford University, and was a founder 
and illustrator of the Stanford humorous sheet, 
the Chapparraly and he also wrote a song which 
the students there still sing. Later, as a mem- 
ber of the Denver Republican staff, he won 
local recognition as a writer of humorous 
stories. He now lives in Tempe, Arizona. 



George Randolph Chester, whose story, 
" Bargain Day at Tutt House," appeared in 
AfcClure's for June, and who had another 
story, " Ugly Burleigh," in the June Cosmo- 
politan, is an experienced newspaper man, 
having been for five years, up to last fall, Sun- 
day editor of the Cincinnati Enquirer. 
While on the Enquirer he made the acquaint- 
ance of H. H. McClure,of McClure, Phillips, 
& Co., who urged him to submit some stories 
to McClure' s Magazine. In accordance with 
Mr. McClure's request, he offered his first 
story in the rough, and it was sent back to him 
by the editor, for finishing, with a liberal check 
to insure its return to the magazine. This 
story was "The Strike Breaker," which will 
be published in one of the fall numbers of 
McClure'' s. The same magazine has several 
of Mr. Chester's stories in type, most of them 
being comedies in the vein of "Bargain Day 
at Tutt House." One of them, with illustra- 
tions by Christie, will be printed in the August 
number. Mr. Chester has had several stories 
in the Saturday Evening Post, and one of 
them, "The Tin Railroad, Incorporated," 
brought him requests for manuscripts from 
four magazines and half a dozen book publish- 
ing houses. In addition to this, the Reader 
Magazine has bought a number of Mr. 
Chester's stories, and he also won a prize in 
the recent Black Cat competition. While on 
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the Enquirer he syndicated a series of weekly 
stories which were printed in the Sunday 
issues of a number of newspapers throughout 
the United States. Mr. Chester says that he 
has yet "to make good" with the public, but 
the magazines have given him such substantial 
encouragement that he has given up newspaper 
work and is now devoting himself solely to 
story writing. 

iMargaret Houston, who wrote the story, 
" By the Fountain," in AinsUe's for June, was 
born in Texas, and is a grand-daughter of 
General Sam Houston. She was graduated 
from St. Mary's College, Dallas, in 1S99, but 
her literary work did not begin until a year 
ago, when Leslie^ s published "In the Shadow 
of St. Joseph," a short love story of the con- 
vent. Ainsleis has since published "The 
Hegira of Minerva," a half-humorous sketch 
of darkey character, and this magazine has also 
published a number of her verses. Verse is 
what Miss Houston considers her -'natural 
field." Smith's Magazine for July contains 
another of her short stories, called *' Aunt 
Clemma's Guest." "By the Fountain" has 
been characterized as "realistic in theme, 
with a vein of poetry running through it." 

James Lincoln, author of the story, " Super- 
annuated," in the June Atlantic, is a ycung 
man whose only book publication, up to date, 
is a slender volume of poems. This volume, 
modestly entitled " Relishes of Rhyme," and 
published in 1903, by Richard G. Badger, of 
Boston, consists of lyrics suggested, in most 
instances, by cablegrams from South Africa 
to the American press, during the Boer war. 
The opening sonnet of the book had already 
appeared in the Atlantic Afonthly, and about 
half the thirty poems were reprinted from 
other eastern periodicals. Mr. Lincoln can 
devote to literature only scanty intervals from 
the drudgery of a peculiarly exacting business. 
He cheerfully says that he has made almost as 
much by his two or three accepted magazine 
stories as he has lost by his volume of poetry. 



Caroline Lockhart. who had a story, "The 
Second Star," in the June Lippincott's, and 
another, "The Man Who Knew Indians," in 



Leslie's for June, was born in Illinois, but 
spent most of her childhood on her father's 
cattle ranch in southeastern Kansas. She 
went to boarding school at the Moravian 
seminary at Bethlehem, Penn., and to Moses 
True Brown's school of oratory in Boston. 
When the Boston Museum stock company 
was reorganized, Miss Lockhart became a 
member and played at the Grand Opera 
house. After that she tried newspaper work 
on the Boston Post, and since has been con- 
nected with the Philadelphia Evening Bul- 
letin, and the Philadelphia Press, although 
she is not now connected with any newspaper. 
While in newspaper work she lived at inter- 
vals in Paris and Rome, Wyoming and 
Mexico, Labrador and Newfoundland, Mon- 
tana and South Carolina. Miss Lockhart con- 
tributes with more or less regularity to Lip- 
pincotfs Magazine; Tom Watson's Magazine 
has published one of her stories; and the Cen- 
tury has two more, as yet unpublished. She 
is going to Wyoming this summer to finish a 
book, and she says that her trunk contains a 
great many manuscripts which have been re- 
turned by editors with such dispatch that she 
has thought they must have come by special 
delivery. 

Homer M. Price, who has been making a 
specialty of post office stories, had an interest- 
ing one in the June Leslie's, entitled " Trouble 
at Cross-Bow." The June number of the 
Ladies' Home yournal contained the second of 
his " Miss Rose '' stories, entitled "When Miss 
Rose Touched the Button," and there are still 
other stories of this series to appear in the 
same publication. Mr. Price is superintend- 
ent of mails in the Dallas. ( Texas) post-office, 
and has bsen connected with the postal service 
for twenty years. He has confined his writ- 
ings mostly to stories of the mail service, but 
has written other stories that have met with 
acceptance with such publications as the Nev 
York Independent, the i outh^s Companion, th< 
Young Peoples Weekly, et cetera. Th 
Youth's Companion paid him the complimer 
last year ot using a little Christmas story a* 
Christmas greeting to its contributors. It w 
printed in very attractive form. One of 
stories printed in the Independent has b< 
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dramatized, and will be placed on the vaude- 
ville stage the coming season. It is entitled 
*' The Third Watch of the Night." Mr. Price 
bears the distinction of never having written a 
story that he has been unable to sell. This 
summer he is taking a vacation from his post- 
office duties, and is spending the time in the 
"hiir country" of East Tennessee, his post- 
office being Concord. He has much literary 
work planned for his vacation. 



Abby Meguire Roach, whose story, "A 
Working Basis," in Harper's Magazine for 
June is the fifth to appear of a dozen short 
stories touching on some of the most common 
matrimonial problems, began to wr.ite in child- 
hood, and at the age of nine was contributing 
to a children's sheet printed on a mimeograph 
and issued weekly, as she says " to the not-too- 
discerning of family and friends." From that 
time on she continued to write more or less 
regularly, most of her output, until after 
school years, consisting of poetry. At the 
age of twelve, in collaboration with another 
author of equally tender years, she wrote a 
'* novel," which was published in a bona-fide 
woman's home magazine of Philadelphia. 
The story was full of secret passages, mys- 
terious potions, apparitions, quotations from 
Shakespeare, true love, and the most exem- 
plary moral sentiments. "At thirteen," she 
says, *'the most important * work 'of my life 
was produced — an epic in six cantos, en- 
titled * The Rose of the Alhambra.' It is sad 
to have to add that no copy was saved for pos- 
terity, the only fragment extant having pre- 
served itself in a corner of my memory, 
probably because, at the time, it seemed to 
me particularly fine, quite like one of Tenny- 
son's nature touches. In a description of 
dawn, it told of 

' the bat 

Who soucht its dusty, dark retreat, 
And slept, suspended by its feet.' " 

After that time preparation for college pre- 
vented more than occasional poems. Then a 
year at Wellesley and a couple of gay seasons 
at her home in Louisville, preceded her mar- 
riage to Mr. Neill Roach, after which for three 
or four years she spent most of the time in 
travel. Mrs. Roach has had contributions 



published in the CeHtury^ Harper's^ the Crt- 
terion, and the Cosmopolitan^ and McClure^s 
Magazine will ^shortly bring out some of her 
work. The series of short stories now run 
ning in Harper's Magazine will eventually be 
made into a book. 



Frank Preston Smart, whose poem, "A 
Comment," was printed in Scribner's for June, 
is a West Virginia newspaper man, being at 
present engaged on the Parkersburg News, 
He has had poems published in the Century^ 
Scribner's^ Munsey's^ and Lippincotfs^ and 
has contributed, both in prose and verse, to 
yudge^ Puck^ and Life, A great deal of his 
verse has appeared in newspapers, among 
others, the New Orleans Times-Democrat^ the 
Boston Transcript^ the Indianapolis your- 
nal^ and the Detroit Free Press. Mr. Smart 
tells of one experience with prize story con- 
tests, which he says discouraged him so that 
he has never entered the lists since. This 
was in 1891, when the old Boston Weekly 
Globe offered four prizes for the best four 
stories by boys or girls under seventeen years 
of age. Mr. Smart won the fourth prize. It 
was only one dollar, but he says the man who 
wrote '* Fagan " could n't have been any 
prouder than he was. The dollar was the 
least part of his pride ; to see that story in 
print would have been the real prize. But 
before story Number Four was reached, the 
publishers of the Globe gave up the weekly 
edition, and **The Story of an Excursion" 
never saw the light. 



Louis Joseph Vance, author of " The Test," 
in the May number of the Popular Magazine^ 
has written serials and other stories for Mun- 
sey's Magazine^ Ainslee's^ the Woman's 
Home Companion^ the Argosy^ Harper's 
Weekly, and the McClure Newspaper Syndi- 
cate. During 1904, under the name ot " L. J. 
Van Ness," he ran a series of stories in Ains- 
lee's, under the generic title of " Stories of. 
the Street," in all of which he endeavored to 
indicate sketchily phases of Wall street's in- 
fluence upon the lives of the men and women 
connected with it, rather than to exploit the 
machinery or compile a ^los^;?^^^ ^^^^ nJ^^'vcvV^x- 
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cate technical jargonlJof ;;" The JStreet." § A 
large amount of Mr. Vance's work has ap- 
peared in various periodicals under the same 
pseudonym, it being his belief that a certain 
amount of prudent pseudonymity in connec- 
tion with some of his work is not calculated 
to do any harm to his future. 



METHOD IN FICTION WRITING. 



If the art of writing fiction is not by this 
tima familiar to every one, the fault certainly 
does not lie with the public's instructors. 
Never have they been more numerous or their 
instruction more assiduous. It is rather cu- 
rious that advice on the, making of books is 
pretty sure to come from writers who have 
tried and failed or who have never tried. 
Those who have accomplished a book or two 
are much less likely to think they have any 
special trade secrets to impart, and as for the 
veterans, the curious must pick up such hints 
as they can from glimpses into the workshop. 

Mr. Howells in one of his entertaining dis- 
courses from the Easy Chair has of late spoken 
skeptically of methods. The only rule that 
occurred to him, he intimated, was to work as 
hard as possible, by which he seemed to mean, 
among other things, writing and re-writing until 
the result was satisfactory. And he even 
hinted that many of the young writers who 
had applied to him for suggestions desired to 
arrive before they got there. 

There are, nevertheless, some points at 
which the confessions of notably successful 
literary workmen are of decided value, not 
only for the guidance of the young writer but 
for the light thrown upon the habits and tem- 
perament of the author. The "Serenade" 
scribbled on a wine-card at a restaurant gives 
a graphic conception of the marvelous fertility 
of Schubert's brain — brings it home as no 
statistics of the total number of his songs 
could do. The fragments from Hawthorne's 
note-books, while in general the publication 
of such unfinished bits is to be deprecated, are 
of wonderful interest as showing how his mind 
worked from an abstract conception : the raw 
material of a realist could hardly have such 
value. It is not likely that Hawthorne's reputa- 



tion was in the slightest degree injured by this 
revelation of his methods, but on the other 
hand it is certain that Trollope hurt his literary 
standing by the confessions of his autobiog- 
raphy. There he too modestly wrote himself 
down a drudge, and many readers were unable 
to see beyond the mechanical side that he re- 
vealed. The figure of the burly man turning 
out so many vvords a day, like a bricklayer on 
wages, came between them and the books, and 
they jvere unable to rid themselves of the 
feeling that novels produced in so common- 
place a way must themselves be commonplace, 
which is a fallacy. The ability to work regu- 
larly and evenly is less a matter of inspiration 
than of will power and physical health. There 
are plenty of writers of most romantic habits 
who have not a title of Trollope's creative 
power. 

There are two points in the construction of 
works of fiction which in a different degree 
have an interest for the student as well as for 
the practitioner. The first and the more im- 
portant is discussed by Mr. Howells in the 
same essay in which he disclaims the posses- 
sion of any secrets of the trade. 

Should a novel be written forward or back- 
ward 1 Mr. Howells, as might be supposed, 
is all for the straightforward method ; he does 
not assume to know how all the great novel- 
ists have worked, but the books that please 
him best are those that read as if they had 
begun at the beginning. 

To begin at the beginning is of course pre- 
cisely what the "plotty" writer cannot do; 
his ending must be cut and dried before a be- 
ginning can be made. His whole art, in so far 
as it is distinctive, lies in keeping the ends of 
the siring lirmly in his own hands and offering 
his readers only the tangle of the skein. The 
trick is not quite so simple as it seems when 
one has just come to the unraveling of a 
tangle of this sort. To make a really first-rate 
detective story, which is the novel of plot car- 
ried to the furthest extreme, calls for art as 
well as for technical skill; the novice is apt to 
catch himself rather than his reader in the 
toils. But the question of skill left aside, it is 
only natural that Mr. Howells should most 
favor that form of novel in which this back- 
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handed procedure is not merely unnecessary, 
but unnatural and difficult. He looks upon a 
novel as the record of the doings of people, 
and he does not see how the novelist can tell 
what they are to do until they actually come 
to do it. 

Here we see a wide gulf fixed between two 
classes of -writers — those who carefully plan 
out a work to the smallest details before be- 
ginning its execution, and those who keep 
what is to come in a state of flux, to be cast 
into form at the proper time. As a mere ques- 
tion of workmanship, the former seems to the 
unprofessional eye to have more to commend 
it. It is businesslike; it conforms to the 
methods of the architect and the playwright. 
There is quite a delightful sense of system in 
a literary shop where a given piece of work, to 
be done by a certain date, is all laid off in neat 
little squares, each of which might almost be 
let out to a sub-contractor. A novel so built is 
like one of the marvelous steel cages of New 
York, where the twenty-fifth story may. be 
finished before the ground floor is touched. 
Nevertheless, building is building, and novel- 
writing is novel-writing, and it is not difficult 
even for amateurs to see what Mr. Howells 
means. Each chapter of the novel — the novel 
which he admires — is a product of what goes 
before, and not even the novelist can foretell 
the end, except in the most general way. In 
the actual work o^ writing the characters take 
on independent life, and are not to be bound 
down to a prescribed course. It all comes 
back, of course, to whether the novelist puts 
plot first, or people. 

It is to be urged, of course, that the almost 
invariable practice of the drama is "back- 
handed"; the play must be finished before it 
is begun. There are a thousand things to 
settle before a word of dialogue can be writ, 
ten, and it is the testimony of playwrights that 
nothing is so unmanageable, so difficult to re- 
vise, as dialogue. I5ut if a novel is not a high 
building, neither is it a play, and Mr. James in 
his lecture at Northampton expressed the be- 
lief that whatever fits the one makes for the 
undoing of the other. The weak spot of the 
-stage is its convention ; the point at vhich the 
'novel is strong is its freedom from the need 



for artifice. In this liberty to develop charac- 
ter in a simple, natural, even rambling way, a 
way which on the stage woufd be intolerable, 
lies one of the most precious opportunities of 
the novelist, and internal evidence shows how 
freely many of the greatest writers have 
availed themselves of it. The best illustration 
is Hawthorne's unfinished story, *' Septimius 
Felton," with its notes showing the changes in 
the relations of the characters that dictated 
themselves as the novelist proceeded. It 
happens not to be one of his great books, but 
it throws much light on the way they were 
written. 

The other point of technic upon \\hich the 
confessions of eminent writers are instructive 
is closely related to this, and while perhaps 
not so fundamental, it none the less has an in- 
fluence upon the completed product which is 
of legitimate interest to the thoughtful reader. 
One understands "The Pickwick Papers" or 
'* Vanity Fair," for example, much better from 
knowing that they are written serially. Docs 
a writer improvise, does he write and rewrite, 
does he expand, or does he contract? All 
these things leave their traces upon the com- 
pleted work. In the popular conception writ- 
ing a novel is — writing a novel. It is a 
question^of sitting down with chapter Land 
stopping at the end of chapter XXX. A little 
experience probably convinces the novice that 
it is not quite so simple as that. Even in the 
cases in which a novel is written simply and 
directly as Mr. Howells recommends, the be- 
ginning first and the ending last, there is a vast 
amount of preliminary work, and in many 
cases the hardest part of the task is dene be- 
fore the actual composition begins. Tourgue- 
neff's methods were as simple and direct as 
possible, and it maybe supposed that he wrote 
his novels straight through, but before he 
began he had accumulated a great mass of 
data about his characters, and had begun to 
feel them as actual people. What his char- 
acters do is of less importance than what they 
are; they develop the action rather than are 
developed by it. 

But su{)posing the preliminary work done, 
there are still several ways of setting to work 
which the great practitioners have followed, 
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each of which, no doubt, has its special ad- 
vantages, and each of which leaves traces 
which a sufficiently expert eye might discern. 
There is first the method of improvisation 
— the method of the careless genius, who 
never blots a line, and of the careless amateur, 
who blots everything so that it does not mat- 
ter greatly. It may be allowed that some of 
the great masterpieces have been produced in 
this fashion, the novelist inventing and turn- 
ing out his copy as he went along, all ready for 
the printer. Much of Scott, much of Victor 
Hugo, much of George Sand, much of Mau- 
rus Jokai was produced in this free, bold fash- 
ion, with hardly a revision. But obviously 
such a method, however entertaining may be 
the results which exceptionally prodigal 
minds have attained by it, is not one to be 
imitated. Lesser writers who have tried it 
have come to grief. Only the most extraordi- 
nary gifts can succeed in spite of carelessness. 
The second method is essentially the same 
except that it is followed by painstaking re- 
vision and polishing. Of this method R. L. 
Stevenson may be taken as a shining example. 
His manuscripts bear testimony to the extent 
to which he amended by interlineations and 
omissions. This is the normal, the ordinary 
method of the careful writer. It is open to 
the objection that if carried too far it may pro- 
duce the sense of artifice, and it is also to be 
said that the writer going over his product 
does not work with quite the same freedom as 
when engaged in actual creation. It is prob- 
ably for this reason that the highly-talented au- 
thor of " Richard Yea and Nay," Maurice 
Hewlett, has adopted the extremely laborious 
substitute of writing the whole thing over 
again and again. The first draft is written 
hastily and destroyed, and then he begins at the 
beginning and writes it straight through again. 
It is perhaps not a method that would suit many 
writers. The waste of effort must be enormous, 
and one would think that half-remembered 
felicities of the first version must be a harass- 
ing distraction. Hut it certainly offers the ad- 
vantajje of momentum, the freedom to draw in 
firm, clear lines instead of trying to amend an 
imperfect sketch, and Mr. Hewlett has undeni- 
ably prorluccd some extraordinary results by it. 



All these, however, are really variants of » 
single method of composition. A fundamental 
difference is reached when we come to the 
extraordinary procedure of Balzac. His bi- 
ographers have told us how that great genius 
spent a good share of his royalties upon whole- 
sale and repeated correction of the proofs — 
a statement which has ofien been misunder- 
stood. As a matter of fact Balzac, who wrote 
with the utmost difficulty, had evolved a rough 
sort of system by which he called in the printer 
to his help. He first wrote a new novel in the 
form of a hasty sketch, which was sent to the 
printer as fast as it was done, and set up by 
sections, each paragraph on a large sheet. 
With these in hand the novelist began a new 
and frightfully arduous stage of his labors, 
cutting out, making new paragraphs for the 
printer, and filling the wide margins with 
cramped manuscript additions until by slow 
and painful degrees the novel began to assume 
its final form — so far as a form could be final 
with Balzac, who was forever getting out new 
editions and chopping his books in two or 
welding them together. 

It was a clumsy process, but it had its raison 
d'etre; in reading the "Comedie Humaine '* 
in the light of this method one can fairly hear 
the Titans at their forge. One may be sure 
that if Balzac had lived a century later he 
would have adopted the vastly simpler and 
less expensive method of his admirer, Henry 
James, which is a more scientific variant. His 
practice, if the literary paragrapher is to be' 
trusted, is to begin by dictating to a stenog- 
rapher the substance of a new novel in the form 
of a short story of perhaps 15,000 words. This 
is typewritten — a few hundred words on a 
large sheet, and "worked up" into the full 
detail of the novel. When the development is 
complete the novel can be written in one 
piece, and published with comparatively little 
revision. It will be seen that the method is 
essentially that of Balzac, except that it is 
more systematic and makes use of modern 
labor-saving devices. The fundamental dif- 
ference is between those who enlart^e the 
detail from a sketch, and those who work in 
the full size from the beginniiiji;. Between 
those who improvise, those who revise, and 
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those who re-write there is mainly a distinction 
of style : a profounder effect upon the struct- 
ure — though revision and re-writing affect this 
in some degree — seems likely to be the conse- 
quence of the enlargement of a miniature. 

It seems to show, for instance, in the intri- 
cate dovetailing of the parts in Mr. James's 
elaborate-wrought novels. They have inner 
i:elations — suspended allusions, references 
forward and back, intimacies of all kinds, 
which are sufficiently amazing in any case and 
would seem hardly credible if the novels (those 
of the later period ) were first written large. A 
single brain would hardly serve to contain all 
those elements in a state of solution, and mere 
planmaking could hardly suffice to catch the 
elusive little touches, each of which falls so in- 
evitably into its right place. When a novel like 
" The Wings of the Dove " or " The Golden 
Bowl" is looked upon as something built 
up, completed simultaneously, as it were, at all 
points, this perfection of mechanism becomes 
more intelligible without becoming less admir- 
able. Clearly the method that produced *' The 
Newcombs" would have been inadequate to 
produce " The Awkward Age." And yet the 
enlarging process, if not open to precisely the 
objections urged by Mr. Howells against the 
** back-handed " method, seems not to be free 
from difficulties of its own. Are simplicity 
and directness quite so likely to be virtues 
resulting from this process as from a less ar- 
tificial method? Each writer must, of course, 
find his own way, and there is excellent prece- 
dent for almost any method of procedure, even 
that of the bungler who has no method, but 
muddles through. The value of such study is 
mainly in the help it gives to a better under- 
standing of an author's art and its limitations. 
— Springfield Republican. 



DOES IT PAY TO WRITE? 



It has been my way ever since I became an 
author to keep a careful record of the products 
of my pen, and now that I have completed a 
round of twenty years I am minded to review 
my experience as it is recorded in the little 
books which fill a drawer in my desk and con- 
tain the history of every manuscript. 



Let mejmake clear at the outset that litera- 
ture has never been my crutch, but simply my 
cane; my avocation rather than my vocation. 
Throughout the whole course of my pursuit of 
it I have been engaged all day in either pro 
fessional or commercial employment, the bulk 
of my writing having been done before break- 
fast, wherein I imitated the example qf the pro- 
lific Anthony Trollope. 

Despite this limitation as to opportunity of 
production, I have, through the indulgence of 
editors and publishers, been permitted to see 
in print some twenty-five books, nineteen serial 
stories, 126 short stories, and 232 general arti- 
cles, these totals excluding accepted manu- 
scripts awaiting publication and rejected ditto 
that may never be published, and also casual 
contributions to daily papers. 

As to my books, they bear the imprints of 
some of the most notable publishers of New 
York, Boston, Philadelphia, London, and Edin- 
burgh, and my contributions have appeared in 
nearly one hundred periodicals, including many 
of the first rank. 

These facts are given simply to afford a 
means of appreciating the financial returns 
which, with all due deference to those who pro- 
fess that literature, like virtue, should be its 
own reward, do after all really constitute the 
root of the matter. 

To go back to the beginning of the score of 
years before mentioned, I find that my d^but 
upon the magazine stage proved a disappoint- 
ment financially. It was in a professional peri- 
odical, and took the form of an article upon a 
rather abstruse question of law. I quite 
expected a reasonable honorarium, and was 
considerably chagrined when the editor 
blandly informed me that the reputation 
accruing from my appearance in the pages of 
his publication should be my sole and sufficient 
reward. 

But my next venture went far toward making 
amends, as that admirable periodical, the Con- 
tinent^ which surely deserved to be an estab- 
lished success, paid me $60 for a descriptive 
article, and thereby confirmed me in my reso- 
lution to join the r inks of the occasional con- 
tributors. The results of that first year, which 
included a contribution to another publication 
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long since defunct, the Current^ of Chicago, 
were just $250. 

Oddly enough the second year yielded me 
precisely the same amount. Among the items 
were $55 from Lippincotfsy $33 from the 
Popular Science Monikly^ and $20 from Liter- 
ary Life, of Chicago. 

The year 1886 saw a substantial increase 
which was very encouraging and gratifying. 
Its total was ;?6io, and included $75 from the 
Magazine of American History for two arti- 
cles, $60 from the Cosmopolitan for another 
two, $40 from Our K^7///f for four, ^15 each 
from the Current and Wide A wakey and $10 
apiece from Outing (then of Boston) and the 
Sunday School Times. 

In 1887 I took in $850, the larger contribu- 
tors being 6Vt/^;/^;''j /I/rt^'rt^/w^, $150; the P'o- 
rum^ $60 ; the Cosmopolitan ( for two articles ), 
$110; \.ht American Magazine, $77.^0^ Har- 
per's Young People (for four articles), $75; 
Our Youth (for six articles), $85, and the 
New York Times, $20. 

Those who are familiar with the world of 
periodicals cannot fail to note how many names 
appear in my record that are no longer to be 
found upon the lists. The mortality among 
my customers has undeniably been very great, 
and possibly significant, but to what extent I 
may have been personally responsible for the 
demise of these publications is a question 
that I must leave to others to determine. 

Just to curb my conceit, no doubt, 1S8S, in- 
stead of improving upon the preceding year, 
fell back to the figures of 1886, although the 
Cosmopolitan allowed me $75 for one article 
and the American Magazine $65 for another, 
while Harper's Young People paid me $80 for 
four articles, and the Youth's Companion and 
Wide Aivake $20 each. 

But 1889 sought to make amends by yielding 
me $990. Aside from its financial results, the 
year had special significance because it wit- 
nessed the publication of my first book, where- 
of the American copyright brought me $175 
and the British $100, and of two serials, Our 
Youth paying me $150 for one and Santa 
Clans S250 for the other. I also had $50 from 
Macmillan's, the same amount from Harper's 
Bazar, ;?8o from the Youth's Companion ( for 



three articles), and $25 from Harper's Young 
People. 

Moved by the good example thus set, 1890 
carried me to $1,180, the important items be- 
ing $200 for the American rights in my second 
book, $100 from the Cosmopolitan, and %'']S 
from the Youth's Companion. I had also $100 
from the McClure Syndicate as the first prize 
for a special article upon a designated subject, 
and as the actual writing of the article took 
only a single evening 1 was certainly well paid. 

It was a strange coincidence that 1891, in- 
stead of advancing, should retrograde to the 
precise mark of 1889, although there fell with- 
in it the largest single payment I had so far 
received, to wit, $300 for the serial and book- 
rights in the United States of a story for bo}s, 
as well as $175 for the bookrights of the two 
serials referred to in the account of 1889. The 
only other noteworthy receipt was $icofrom 
Harper's Young People for a three part serial. 

Although 1892 rose to $1,065, the following 
year receded to $975, and it was not until 1894 
that the showing for 1890 was surpassed by the 
total touching $1,267. In 1892 appeared my 
first serial in the Boys' Own Paper, of London,, 
for which 1 received $190, and $125 more at a 
later date for the bookrights. 

The payment by a famous firm of British 
publishers of 100 guineas for the entire copy- 
right of a book for boys, of ;^6q for a collection 
of short stories, and of £^0 for a serial, together 
with $50 from Lippincotfs and the same 
amount from Harper's Young People, helped 
to bring the returns for 1894 ^o $^267. 

They were substantially the same for the 
following year, but in 1897 reached high water 
mark, the total being $1,755, whereto one serial 
contributed $300, another $100, and a third 
$75, while one book, for both the British and 
American rights, yielded $550, and a prize 
article in a competition stood for $100. 

Since then the annual receipts have varied 
considerably, owing to different causes, one 
year falling as low as $190, because of my ab- 
sorption in other work, and again rising to 
nearly $1,200. The sum total for the twenty 
years is practically 5 18,000, or an average of 
$900 per annum. Not a very dazzling manifest, 
to be sure, and yet when it is borne in mind 
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that my literary work has always been subsi- 
diary and has been entirely suspended for pro- 
tracted periods, one may at least hiaintain that 
the game has been, upon the whole, quite worth 
the candle. 

To achieve even the modest showing thus 
summarized has required a vast amount of 
patience and a keen outlook for opportunities. 
There are legends in circulation about writers 
born under some lucky star who have never 
known the bitterness of rejection at the hands 
of the editors. No such happy lot was mine. 

I may safely say that for every manuscript 
accepted on its first submission to the autocrats 
of the blue pencil, two others have had to un- 
dergo a more or less prolonged wanderjahr ere 
they found a resting place. 1 have had an 
article rejected thrice by an editor ere he 
accepted and published it. Another was re- 
jected and accepted by an English editor 
within the space of a month, and then thought 
worthy of inclusion in the special Christmas 
number. 

Some of my articles have been respectfully 
declined from two to twenty times, and then 
received a warm welcome. A dozen publishers 
have found a book manuscript " not quite suited 
to their plans," while the thirteenth has been 
pleased to offer satisfactory terms of publica- 
tion. 

Through all these ups and downs, accept- 
ances and rejections, successes and failures, I 
have had exceedingly few causes of complaint 
as to the courtesy or carefulness of editors and 
publishers. However 1 may have wondered at 
their eccentricity of judgment, or bewailed 
their failure to appreciate a good thing when 
put before them, the instances in which I have 
had reason to deem myself illtreated or be- 
trayed have been rare, while the volume of 
consideration and liberality has been so great 
as completely to submerge and obliterate those 
infrequent unpleasantnesses. — New York Sun. 



CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 



Blunders of Publishers. — Some of our 
readers, we are sure, have been crossed in lit- 
erature, which is considered by some to be a 
good deal worse than being crossed in love. 



To these, and to others only less, tl e icn-ance 
of *' Returned with Thanks," as set out 
shortly in the Bystander, should be interest- 
ing. We read that Maarten Maarlens was 
forced to print his first book himself. Quite 
recently Mr. J. J. Bell made about $20,000 out 
of a tiny book, " Wee Macgreegor,"for which 
no publisher would make an offer, though the 
author would have sold the entire copyright 
for fifty dollars. 

Think of Thackeray's "Vanity Fair." re- 
fused by Colburn's Magazine as lacking in in- 
terest, although written expressly for that pub- 
lication, and refused by every publisher \o 
whom it was afterward submitted. Thackeray 
published it at his own risk. 

The same is true of Sterne's "Tristram 
Shandy." Keble's "Christian Year" was 
offered to a publisher for $100, and finally pub- 
lished at its author's risk, bringing him in, it 
is said, $200,000 during his lifetime. — London 
News. 

Words That Qo Wrong. — It may seem 
whimsical to attribute a quality of original sin 
to the dictionary, but there is certainly some 
tendency in words, as there is in human 
nature, which makes for degeneracy. A word 
comes into the world, like the babe, in a state 
of innocence. Look at it after a few centuries, 
or even decades, and the chances are that you 
will find it coarsened, if not actually soiled. 

To take a very simple and obvious instance : 
One would say that "knowledge " was an idea 
so definite and excellent that it could not take 
on any unworthy significance. Yet to say that 
a person is "knowing" is not always an un- 
adulterated compliment. 

Still more sad is the case of the word "cun- 
ning," etymologically identical with "knowl- 
edge," and now so far removed from it that 
only the students of language know they are 
related. 

The same debasing principle may be seen 
at work in such words as " notorious." The 
word has not yet gone very far on the down- 
ward path — not so far, for instance, as " enor- 
mity" — but it has long since acquired the 
specific meaning of fame in the evil sense. 

You may still speak with perfect correctness 
of a "suggestive" book or a "suggestive" 
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sermon as one charged with thought; and yet 
-when you speak of a "suggestive " play, it is 
not, as a rule, its intellectual quality to which 
you wish to call attention. If we are to argue 
from experience, we must conclude that some 
day the word will confine itself to that mean- 
ing exclusively. 

It is merely by the differentiation of spelling 
— a modern innovation — that the word "holi- 
day " has been saved from a similar, though 
■not so sinister, double meaning, so wide has 
the gap become between " holiday " and "holy 
day." 

Did not Bacon's " Pathway Unto Prayer *' 
ask us to "pray for the preservation of the 
king's most excellent majesty, and for the 
prosperous success of his entirely beloved 
son, Edward, our prince, that most angelic 
imp"? 

A very terrible instance of degradation is 
the. word •' silly." In Anglo-Saxon times it 
meant simply "blessed." Thence it came to 
be associated with the idea of harmlessness, 
then of weakness, then of simplicity, then of 
foolishness. 

The misadventures of "silly" are no more 
pathetic than those of certain ill-fated words, 
which, in the whirligig of time, have come 
around to bear precisely the opposite of their 
original meaning. 

We do not associate the word "bedlam" 
with beauty, and yet does it not come from the 
French "belle dame" — fair lady? Did not 
Milton, without the least idea of depreciation 
speak of "bedlam nature "? 

" Egregious" is another case in point. Ety- 
mologically meaning a person apart — a sheep 
out of the flock — it is not used exclusively as 
a term of contumely. Probably Thackemy, 
when he wrote of drawing "some one splendid 
and egregious," was the last to use the word 
in its proper sense. 

Similarly, had the word " unspeakable " 
been applied to the Turk or the Scot 300 
years ago, it would have been very high 
praise indeed. It would then have meant that 
their virtues could not be uttered. St. Peter 
speaks of "joy unspeakable." 

It is this steady downward propensity of the 
langusige which is so puzzling. Do words have 



a society of their own from which it is easy to 
be ostracized, but into which it is hard to gain 
admittance ? 

Or is it simply the law of the world at large 
— that there are a hundred ways of going 
wrong and only one of going right? There 
would certainly seem to be some sort of law 
that governs erring words. 

Some few words remain in a curious state of 
suspended significance. Just as there are 
cases of blossom and fruit being found on the 
same tree, so we have the anomaly in the dic- 
tionary of "demeanor" bearing the original 
meaning and "demean " bearing the later and 
acquiring meaning. " Demeanor " of course, 
simply means behavior in a perfectly neutral 
sense; yet the verb, starting from the same 
beginning, is now specialized in the bad sense 
beyond hope of recall. 

It is a dispiriting reflection that the whole 
trend of the language seems to be downward. 
What is to be the end of it ? It clearly means 
that in the not very distant future there will be 
a much greater variety of words to apply to the 
lower side of life than to the higher. — 77/^ 
Book Lover. 

" A Nomenclatress " for Novelists. — A 
New York firm of publishers has this letter 
from a school teacher at Peabody, Mass., who 
wishes to be engaged as " nomenclatress " for 
novelists: — 

Peabody, Mass., April 13. ur^i. 
I)(>uhleday, Page & Co.. New York. 

Sirs : Wishing to be engaged with you as a nomenclatress for 
novelists, and having a college education and a wide knowledge 
of books, 1 invite your patronage. 

I Like manuscripts and after reading decide on a title which 
shall not only be appropriate but especially attractive to the 
reading public — a title destined to sell the book. 

Through my connection with you and the author your sales 
will be increased and 1 indisi>ensable t«> you and the author. 

This tield may l)c new to you. but I assure you it is destined 
to be a money-making one for publisher and author, as well as 
remunerative to the nomenclatress, 

4 l)eg you to give me a trial. Yours in literar>' interests. 

And in spite of the helpful offer they prefer 
to leave it to the authors. — Boston Evening 
Record. 

The Joys of Authorship. — God has given 
to painful man one joy which no disappoint- 
ment can wholly embitter, nor sorrow cloud, 
nor time corrupt, nor sin sully — a light for 
his cheerlessness, an opiate for his vain cry- 
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ing and unrest — the joy, I mean, of setting 
noble thoughts in rich and perfectly ordered 
language, and of waking here and there a 
kindred joy in others. — Contemporary Review^ 



LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 



[ For the convenience of readers The Writer will send a 
copy of any magazine mentioned in the following reference list 
OD receipt of the amount given in parenthesis following the nan-.e 
— the amount being in each case the price of the periodical 
wUh three cents postage added. Unless a price is given, the 
periodical must be ordered from the publication office. Readers 
who send to the publishers of the periodicals indexed for copies 
containing the artiden mentioned in the list will confer a favor 
if they will mention The Writer when they write.] 



The Standard of Usac-.e. Thomas R. Lounsbur>'. 
Harper's Magazine ( 38 c) for Juno. 

The AssfKTiATED Press. III. — News Gathering as a 
Business. Melville E. Stone. Century ( 38 c.) for June. 

An Apol<)(;y for Technic. Brander Matthews. North 
A merican Rez'ie^u (53 c) for June. 

Humor and the Heroine. Contributors' Club, Atlan- 
tic ( 38 c.) for June. 

Great Masters of Literaturb. II. — Sir Walter 
Scott. George Edward Woodberry. McClure's (13 c.) for 
June. 

On Being a Dramatic Critic. John D. Barry. Met- 
ropolitan ( 13 c.) for June.'' 

A Stevenson Pilgrimage Along the Route of *'An 
Inland Voyage." Illustrated. J. A. Hammenon. 
Critic ( 28 c.) for June. 

Did Mrs. Thurston Get the Idea of "The Mas- 
QUERADER " FROM Mr. ZANf;wiLL? Sinclair Lewis. 
Critic ( 28 c.) for June. 

Maxfield Parrish. Illustrated. Homer Saint Gaudens. 
Critic ( 28 c.) for June. 

The Nature of Schiller's Genus. Talcott Williams. 
Book Ne^vs (8c.) for June. 

Incidents in the Youth <if Lafcadio Hearn. A. G. 
Dumo. Book Ne^vs { 8 c.) for June. 

Shakespeare's BfM)Rs. George Bartram. Reprinted 
irom Macmillans Magazine in the Eclectic (28 c.) for June. 

Frederick Opper : A Caktoonim of Democracy. 
Illustrated. B. O. Flf>wer. Arena ( 28 c.) for June. 

My First Time in Print. Miss Braddon, Marie Corelli, 
Mrs. Humphry Ward, Hall Caine, Thomas Hardy, Anthony 
Hope, W. W. Jacobs, Jerome K. Jerome, Rudyard Kipling, 
Stanley Weyman, and Israel Zangwill. Grand Magazine 
( 13 c.) for June. 

Schiller's Religion. W. H. Carruth. ('/«•« Court 
(13 c.) for June. 

Rudyard Kiplinc; at Naulahka. Illustrated. Charles 
Warren Stoddard. National Magazine ( 13 c.) for June. 

The Fate of a Play. Chester liailey Fernald. Sun- 
set { 13 c.) for June. 

The Public Library ()itl(h)k in Cai.ifoknia. Charles 
S. Greene. Sunset (13 c.) for June. 

How Modern Encyclof.eihas Are Revised. O. C. 
Vico. Success for June. 

The Tercentenary of El Quixotf. Father Miguel 
Mir. Independent ( 13 c.) for May i^^. 



Thoreau, a Prophet of Nature. Hamilton W. 
Mabie. Outlook ( 13 c.) for June 3. 

Photographing in the Open. Illustrated. Arthur 
Hewitt. Public Opinion ( 13 c.) for June 3. 

The Good Gray Poet at Home (Walt Whitman). 
Illustrated. Horace Traubel. Saturday Evening Post ( 8 c.) 
for June 3. 



NEWS AND NOTES. 



Henry Harland has almost recovered from 
his serious illness of nearly a year. 

Dr. Cyrus Tovvrtsend Brady has gone back 
to the ministry, and is occupying the pulpit of 
the Trinity Church, Toledo, O. 

Charles M. Harger, editor of the Abilene 
(Kas.) Reflector^ has been asked to take the 
chair of journalism in the University of Kansas. 

*' In the Days of Milton," a picture of Mil- 
ton's Life and Times, is the title of a book by 
Tudor Jenks, to be added to the Lives of Great 
Writers Series, published by A. S. Barnes & Co. 

A life of Charlotte Bronte, by Clement K. 
Shorter, will soon appear in the Literary Lives 
Series published by the Scribners. 

The publication of " Montaigne," by Edward 
Dowden — the first volume in the French Men 
of Letters Series to be issued by the J. B. Lip- 
pincott Company — has been postponed until 
September. 

A list of 1,000 of the best novels has been 
compiled by the Free Public Library of 
Newark, N. J. 

Frank A. Munsey, editor of Munsey^s Mag- 
azine^ says that he will issue a new magazine 
in the fall, which will be entirely different from 
anything else ever published. 

A new monthly magazine, to be known as 
Now and Then^ is to be started in Bloomsburg, 
Penn. 

The Dooklovers Magazine has passed into 
the hands of D. Appleton & Co., and the July 
issue and those following will be of Appleton^ s 
Booklovers Magazine. The new owners intend 
to offer a twenty-five cent magazine in general 
features similar to Harper^ s^Scribner^ s^ and the 
Century. It will contain serials by well-known 
novelists, short stories, and special articles on 
topics of interest, and each issue will have 
from 125 to 160 pages of reading matter. 
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The International News Company (New 
York) has a new ten-cent magazine from the 
publishers of the S/raft(i2Lnd the IViifi World 
Magazine. It is called the Grand Magazine^ 
and the first number is that for June. 

The business of E. L. Kellogg & Company, 
of New York, and that of E. O. Vaile, Oak 
Park, Illinois, have been merged into a new 
concern, called the United Educational Com- 
pany, with offices at 6i East Ninth street. New 
York. The various periodicals published by 
the two companies have been merged into 
periodicals to be published by the United 
Educational Company. The Teachers' Insti- 
tute^ the Primary School^ the Intelligence^ and 
the Primary School Era will be combined into 
the Teachers' Magazine ; the Week's Current 
and Our Times will be combined into a 
weekly, to be called Current Events ; while 
the School yournal and Educational Foun- 
dations will continue to be published without 
change, except for such improvements as have 
already been decided upon. Ossian Lang will 
be editor-in-chief of all the periodicals of the 
new company. 

Charles H. Kerr & Company (Chicago) 
have combined the Comrade^ formerly pub- 
lished in New York, with their International 
Socialist Review, which is just completing its 
fifth year. 

Th'e International Quarterly is now pub- 
lished by Fox, Duffield, & Co., New York. 

The subscription price of the Holiday Maga- 
zine ( New York ) will soon be advanced from 
fifty cents to one dollar a year. 

Arthur H. Folwell is now the editor of /^//^>t. 

Alfred Henry Lewis has become the chief 
editor of Human Life ( Boston ). 

Francis W. Halsey has become literary ad- 
viser of the firm of the Funk ^: Wagnalls 
Company, not editor of the Literary Digest, as 
reported. Dr. Isaac K. Funk has taken per- 
sonal charge of the paper, with William S. 
Woods as his chief assistant. 

Dr. J. Berg Esenwein has resigned as busi- 
ness minager of the Booklovers Magazine, to 
assume the editorial and business management 
ol Lippincotf s Magazine. 



Prizes of $i,ooo, $500, $300, and $150 are 
offered for the best papers on any one of nine 
economic subjects, a list of which can be ob- 
tained from Professor J.Laurence Laughlin,of 
the University of Chicago. The first two prizes 
are offered for essays written by persons with 
the bachelor's degree from an American col- 
lege, received in 1894 or since, and the last 
two for essays written by persons who at the 
time the papers are sent in are undergraduates 
of any American college. Essays must be 
submitted before June i, 1906. 

A new book by Russell Sturgis, entitled 
** The Artist's Way of Work," will soon be 
published by Dodd, Mead & Company. It 
will describe in an untechnical way the 
methods by which the artist produces his 
work, and will be illustrated. 

Ginn & Company are publishing "Studies 
in Modern German Literature," by Otto Hel- 
ler, professor of the German language and lit- 
erature in Washington University. 

E. P. Dutton & Company have just pub- 
lished "The Rhymer's Lexicon," by Andrew 
Loring, which is described as "a rhyming dic- 
tionary on a new plan." The book has an in- 
troduction by Professor George Saintsbury. 

The J. H. Lippincott Company has just pub- 
lished ** Spanish Influence on English Litera- 
ture," by Martin Hume, of the University of 
London. The book gives a comparative study 
of Spanish literature in special relation to its 
points of contact with English literature. 

Herbert Putnam, librarian of Congress, in a 
copyright conference recently held in New 
York, said that at the next session of Con- 
gress, the senate committee on patents will 
submit a bill codifying the copyright laws, 
which are now thought to be defective in defi- 
nition and imperfect in expression. 

Gustave Frenssen, the author of the success- 
ful novel, **Jorn Uhl," has received for it 
about sixty-three thousand dollars, an unpre- 
cedented sum in Germany. 

Mrs. Mary A. Livermore died at Melrose, 
Mass., May 23, aged eighty-four. 

General Henry Van Ness BoyntOD died at 
Atlantic City, N. J., June 3, aged sixty-nine. 
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''DONETS'' FOR LITERARY FOLKS 
IN SMALL TOWNS. 

You have got into print, or hope soon to do 
so, possibly on the sublime subject of "Cows," 
and perhaps you have a feeling that you are 
the literary person of the small community 
where fate has cast your lot. You may be 
tempted to pose a little, therefore, as the 
special patron of letters in your local habitat. 
A few '*Don*ts** in regard to certain of your 
temptations may serve well, if carefully ob- 
served. 

Don't fall into the habit of opening and 
reading your mail on the street. You may 
have the impression that you are exciting the 
admiration of the unlettered and are being 
pointed out as the burning and shining literary 
light of the neighborhood. The reverse may 
be true. Many irreverent persons are likely 
to be taking liberties with your sacred char- 
acter and poking fun at you for advertising 
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your craft as a writer. Don't stamp, enclose 
return-voyage stamps, and seal your out-goings 
budget of manuscripts in the, post-office in the 
sight of " gods and men," for the average 
author does not look heroic '* licking " stamps ; 
and the postmaster may wink at a friend in a 
knowing way that hints that all your stuff is 
sure to come back again. It is wiser to keep 
a supply of stamps at home, also a set of 
scales, arrange your mail in the privacy of 
your own sanctum, and after night place your 
manuscripts in the post-office. 

Don't pose in your community as a master 
of literature and an authority on that large 
subject, unless you are very sure of yourself. 
Your having succeeded in breaking into print 
even many times, and your skill in making a 
manuscript which was written on only one side 
and sent without rolling, are not assurance that 
you know more about literature than many 
others in the community. There are dozens 
of others there who read much, and their taste 
and judgment may be quite equal to those of 
many who print their thoughts. You will 
probably find some old doctor who spends his 
evenings in his big leather chair who has read 
a hundred times more of the world's great 
literature than you have. Remember that 
shipping manuscripts around does not give 
you a monopoly of literary knowledge, or love 
of letters. Do not be possessed, therefore, 
with the idea that as you go along the streets 
you must walk warily, lest by a misstep of 
yours American literature itself might be 
toppled into the gutter. You are really not 
carrying it all on your shoulders, nor does the 
community look upon you in that light. 

If you are a literary aspirant in a small 
town, do not assume in conversation a dog- 
matic manner as arbiter of all questions per- 
taining to this and other subjects. Especially 
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do not do this unless you are very sure that 
you have the vast amount of information that 
is necessary to back up one who aspires to so 
large a position. In your community there 
are almost certain to be a number of people 
who have read widely, some who are college- 
bred, some who speak and read several lan- 
guages, who have travelled, and have thought 
much. If you have scant education and little 
reading, you may still make quite a hit in 
writing upon matters that you have observed 
carefully or upon which you have informed 
yourself, but you may yet lack much as an 
arbiter on matters in general or indeed upon 
literature. 

It is well not to talk over-much of "litera- 
ture " as if you were its local exponent, and 
not to allude to yourself as a "literary*' per- 
sonage. It is better to speak of yourself 
modestly as an occasional "writer" or, smil- 
ingly, of your stuff as hackwork; for many 
persons have high ideals of "literature,*' and 
they will be slow to recognize in you a maker 
thereof, while they might be glad to consider 
you fairly as a modest " writer." 

Don't set up in your small community as a 
general censor. You may find many things that 
offend your tastes, but the chronic fault-finder, 
although of literary aspirations, does not com- 
mend himself. Finding that you are a censo- 
rious person, the people of the community are 
apt to begin to turn their light on you, to ex- 
amine your education, your accomplishments, 
your successes and failures, and they may 
wither you down to a very small reality. The 
isolated literary person is apt to lose his sense 
of proportion and of actuality; he lives with 
books and manuscripts, and when he looks 
out at people he sees them in a distorted and 
perverted way, and he loses sight of his own 
actual self. Because he can find fault, he 
forgets his own faults, which may be in the 
eyes of the community the principal things 
about him. He should not be over-critical, lest 
he bring upon his own head the dislike and 
criticism of many others. 

Don't, in a small community, set up for the 
village infidel. This is really very important. 
And this is one of the temptations of many 
aspirants for literary repute in small places. 



We are not discussing religion here, but the 
conduct of the supposed litterateur in small 
communities. Nowadays there are many 
people in every community who are unrelig- 
ious, in the usual sense of the term, but they 
and church people recognize each other's 
rights and privileges and affiliate in social 
relations without needless sparring. But 
sometimes the local manager of the manu- 
script tube that runs between the town post- 
office and the publishing houses feels that he 
bears upon his shoulders not only the welfare 
of American letters but a^so the cause of free 
thought. Now people in general in small 
communities do not like poseurs of any kind, 
and if you are tempted to pose as the village 
unbeliever you are sure to get yourself disliked 
and to fail to influence anybody. The people 
generally are likely to take a very practical 
view of the matter, and not to care a whit what 
you think of the churches and the preachers, 
and to think it very bad taste, if not imperti- 
nence, in you to have much to say about ser- 
mons that you do not hear and other matters 
that they consider none of your affairs. 
They are apt to compare the education and 
the manners of the ministers with your own, 
and to put you in an unfavorable light. They 
prefer men who are working for the good of 
the community to a man wliose thoughts are 
apt to be self-centered. They prefer organized 
religion and charity, that " do things,** to 
your arguments against " superstition." And 
if you have made any moral mistakes or do 
not live up to a high standard in your business 
and relations with men, you may be sure every 
sin is marked large against you. As the local 
literary light, therefore, be content to let a 
great many things alone. 

Don't dress oddly. Don't act in any way 
as if you feel yourself different from other 
people. Join in the life of the town. Play 
games, row on the river, watch the foot-ball 
games, be interested at the evening gatherings, 
help on the good causes, keep in touch with 
the warm humanity around you. It will help 
you to write. You cannot know people through 
a critical spirit. Do not pose as superior to 
others; no one will accept your claims; and 
your claims will be investigated. They may 
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find you to be the son of a very respectable 
shop-keeper and your wife the daughter of an 
honest blacksmith; they may find that you 
have spent years knocking about from pillar to 
post, from one trade or business to another, 



living from hand to mouth. And the knowledge 
of these facts, while not disgraceful, may prove 
you absurd in claiming for yourself what you 
cannot justify in fact. 
Glen DALE, o. Calvtft Dill Wilsott, 



THE PROGRESS OF SPELLING REFORM. 



The advocates of the reform of English 
spelling are making slow headway. Not- 
withstanding all their arguments, based upon 
the saving of time and labor for school chil- 
dren, writers, and printers, as well as upon 
the beauty of system and regularity, the 
American public, usually so quick to adopt 
any new time and labor saving device, is con- 
tent to trudge on in its wonted way, so far as 
spelling goes. Of the many schemes of sim- 
plified or strictly phonetic spelling devised 
from time to time by specialists and enthusi- 
asts, few have got beyond their inventors; 
the great body of writers has given them very 
little attention. 

Several years ago an enterprising New 
York publishing firm sent out a number of 
rules formulated by the American Philological 
Association, with a list of words spelled ac- 
cording to those rules, to leading editors, 
authors, teachers, and business men, request- 
ing these to signify their willingness to adopt 
the changes suggested, and promising, if 
three hundred such signatures were obtained, 
to use the new forms in their own publica- 
tions. The rules submitted related to chang- 
ing final *ed' into 't' whenever practicable 
(dropt, kist, mixt, spelt, etc.); to dropping 
final *ue* in words like tongue (tung), league 
(leag), prologue (prolog); to cutting off *me' 
and *te* from Anglicized French words 
(cigaret, program, quartet, etc.); to dropping 
final *e'from the terminations *ide' and 
*ine' (fluorid, gelatin, oxid ); to substituting 
simple *e* for ' ae ' or 'oe* ( egis, home- 



opathy), and a few other points. In the 
Standard Dictionary, published by the same 
firm, all these revised spellings were duly re- 
corded. But the required number of signa- 
tures was not obtained, and Messrs. Funk and 
Wagnalls did not extend their spelling reform 
beyond the few innovations adopted before. 

The obstacles in the way of an English 
spelling reform upon phonetic principles 
are: i, the want of exact uniformity of pro- 
nunciation among even the best speakers; 

2, the need of learning to read and spell anew ; 

3, the loss of many etymologies to which the 
customary spelling gives the cue; 4, the need 
or desirability of reprinting in phonetic spell- 
ing, for the benefit of posterity, all of our 
present literature that is worth preserving; 
5, and mainly, the force of habit, the general 
disinclination to change a thing so closely 
interwoven with our daily life as our mode of 
writing. The public did not take very kindly 
to the Revised Version of the Scriptures, 
though its superiority was acknowledged by 
scholars generally ; it is equally loth to change 
its accustomed spelling, though the advan- 
tages of a reform have been clearly shown. 

In France the care of the national language 
rests with the Acad^mie Fran^aise, a congress 
of learned men which has repeatedly simplified 
French orthography. In Prussia, twenty 
years ago, a revised spelling was introduced 
by order of the Kultusminister which, though 
in some respects the reverse of simplifica- 
tion, has fairly won its way into the German 
literature of the day. Even J)efore this 
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change German spelling was order itself 
compared with ours. But we have no 
National Academy, and none of our Com- 
missioners of Education has probably thought 
as yet of using his authority in behalf of a 
revised spelling. 

Notwithstanding all this, the leaven of orth- 
ographic reform is at work among us also, as 
any observant reader may see for himself. 
Seldom now in American literature we light 
upon the form * Saviour,' to which many 
clung long after 'favour,' * honour,' * labour,' 
and the rest had gone out of fashion. ' Gram,' 
* program,' ' cigaret,' 'quartet,' 'catalog,* 
'decalog' and similar rational shortenings 
have become quite common. 'Tho' and 
*altho' often strip off the useless tail, 
and 'thoro' and 'thru' usually accompany 
them ; why may not ' boro ' follow suit, even 
when it stands by itself .'* Chemical terms 
ending in ' ide ' or * ine ' generally drop the 
final *e': 'bromid,' 'chlorid,' 'fibrin,' 
'glycerin,' 'paraffin,' and so on. 'Filosofy' 



and 'fotografy' have hardly yet dared to 
show themselves in ordinary print, but the 
advertiser has adopted them and they will 
gradually creep in elsewhere. "Mold," 
' molder ' are almost as frequent now as the 
old forms with *u' inserted; the final *t' 
in 'burnt,' 'dreamt,' 'learnt,' 'spelt' no 
longer looks out of place. ' Plow ' is generally 
preferred to 'plough'; so are 'center,' 
'liter,' 'meter,' 'theater' to the French 
forms, etymology notwithstanding. In proper 
names we have learnt to cut off the useless 
' ugh ' from the ending ' borough ' and the 
*h' from 'burgh.' Some of us write 
'Frederic' as well as 'Alaric,' and there is 
no valid reason whatever why we should not 
apply the same pruning process to *Domi- 
nick,' ' Patrick,' and ' Roderick.' 

All these changes and a few others that 
might be added show that spelling reform is 
by no means dead, but slowly and steadily 
marching on. 

Allentown, Penn. H, A. SchuUr. 



FAULTY AND CORRECT DICTION. 



As entire books are often devoted to this one 
subject, a single chapter does not afford space 
for any but the most common errors and the 
most needed cautions. 

Descriptive and modifying terms should 
always be placed where they will relate to the 
proper words. Instead of writing, ' Tell him 
next week I will call to see him,' write, 'Tell 
him I will call to see him next week.' 

' Oaly ' is more frequently misplaced than 
any other word in the English language. If I 
say, ' I only bought a coat,' the literal meaning 
is that I did not use the coat — only bought it. 
The proper construction is, ' I bought only a 
coat.' Where several adjectives are used con- 
secutively; use them in the order of their sim- 



plicity. Example : * He was a plain, God-fear- 
ing, irreproachable man.' 

Where nouns have different adjectives, 
articles are sometimes necessary for clearness. 
If we write, ' a red and black circular,' refer- 
ence is plainly made to one circular printed in 
red and black. But, 'a red and a black circu- 
lar' means two circulars. 

Guard against redundancy. ' Old veterans ' ; 
omit ' old.' ' The usual custom ' ; omit ' usual.' 

There is no such quality as 'very unique.' 
' Unique ' means practically "the only one of 
its kind." 

In sentences like, ' Mere poverty alone would 
not kill him,' omit either 'mere 'or 'alone.' 

When describing condition, use an adjective. 
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Example : * He looked calm.* If reference were 
made to the manner of looking, the adverb 
should be used. Example : ' He looked calmly 
on the scene.' 

* Between you and I,* is erroneous. * Be- 
tween you and me,' is the correct form. 

A repetition of the pronoun often lends 
clearness and emphasis. * He told me that he 
had to go, and then he left.' 

Change a sentence like, * Either he or I am 
wrong,' to ' Either he is wrong or I am.' 

Care must be exercised in the choice of 
prepositions. We fall into debt, under sus- 
picion, from grace, and upon an enemy. 
We dissent from, take exception to^ agree 
with, add to, plead /^r, and judge by- 

The preposition may be omitted from all 
such expressions as ' deliver up,' ' bridge over,' 
€tc. 

Write ' forward,' ' backward,' ' home- 
ward,' * afterward,' * downward,' 'toward,' 
* earthward,' * heavenward,' and ' upward ' with- 
out a final s. 

Never use * above ' or ' over ' for ' more than.' 
Write, ' He spent more than a hundred dol- 
lars.' 

Write, 'different from,' not * different than.' 

'I do not doubt but that he will come.' 
Omit 'but.' 

* Upon ' refers to position. We place things 
upon the desk, but should say, ' on hearing 
this,' ere. 

When there is doubt as to whether we should 
write, • One hundred dollars was paid ' or ' One 
hundred dollars were paid,' avoid the awkward- 
ness by recasting; write, 'The sum of one 
hundred dollars was paid.' Usually periods of 
time and sums of money, unless thought of in 
their separate elements, are treated as singu- 
lar nouns. Examples: 'A hundred days is a 
short time with him'; 'What is a thousand 
dollars.^' 

Where the elements of a collective noun are 
thought of separately, the plural verb is 
proper. Example: 'The public are asked to 
send their contributions.' Where the collect- 
ive noun is thought of as a unit, the verb 
must be singular. Example : ' The army was 
asleep.' 

Do not use plural pronouns with singular 



antecedents, as * Every man or woman should 
do their duty.' Recast the sentence. 

The verb may be in the singular when two 
subjects relate to the same thing. Example: 
* Filing and indexing is particular work.' 

* A pleased customer is the best advertise- 
ment,' is stronger than, ' Pleased customers 
are the best advertisements.' A singular sub- 
ject with ' the ' or ' a ' is usually stronger than 
the plural form of expression. 

' A ' or ' an ' should not be so placed as to 
relate to a plural noun. Instead of 'A debtor 
and creditors should arbitrate,' write, ' A 
debtor ana his creditors should arbitrate.' The 
pronoun relieves the seemirg connection be- 
tween 'a' and 'creditors.' 

Careful discrimination is required in the use 
of ' nor ' and ' or ' after * no.' Where the alterna- 
tives are names for the same thing or relate 
closely, 'or' should be used. Example: 'I 
have no desire or power to do it.' If the alter- 
natives are contrasted, 'nor' should be used. 
Example: 'He has no money, nor is he able 
to earn any.' 

Use 'either,' when writing of two objects; 
'any one,' when there are more than two. The 
same rule applies to the use of 'neither' and 
'nor.' The combinations, 'either, or,' and 
'neither, nor,' take the singular verb. 

We can divide something ' between ' two peo- 
ple, but * among ' should be used when there are 
more than two. 

When comparing two things, say one is the 
better ; when there are more than two, we may 
say one is the best. * Former' and 'latter' 
should not be used in referring to one of more 
than two objects. 

' That ' is the restrictive relative, and it must 
be used instead of 'who' or 'which' when 
there is need.for restriction. For instance, we 
should write, ' The committee that met to-day,' 
when identifying a particular committee, but 
if we are relating what some committee did, 
and there is no need for restriction, the con- 
struction should be, ' The committee, which 
met to-day, acted on,' etc. Where there is al- 
ready some demonstrative or restrictive word 
in the beginning of a sentence, 'who' or 
' which ' should be used instead of 'that.' For 
instance, 'All those who wish to ^q v.wvsa. <^\. 
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ready,* etc. But if we say, ' I tnet the man 
who showed me the way,' there is some ambi- 
guity ; substitute * that ' for * who,' and the 
meaning is at once clear that the man referred 
to was one that formerly showed me the way. 

* That ' may often be omitted. Instead of, 

* Persons that are in debt may easily get out,* 
we may write, * Persons in debt may easily get 
out.* 

Do not use two * thats * in a sentence like, * He 
said that as soon as his debts were paid that,* 
etc. 

Use * that * for * as * in, * I do not know as he 
will come.* 

* We can much easier form opinions than 
change them,* should be, * We can more easily 
form opinions than change them.* 

Do not place the names of unimportant and 
inanimate objects in the possessive, unless 
they are personified. Write, *the strength of 
the paper,* rather than *the paper*s strength.* 

* Balance *is a good word when referring to 
accounts, but do not write, *the balance of the 
time.* Use * remainder ' or ' rest.* 

Instead of, * There is no person so perfect 
but what he has faults,' write, * There is no 
person so perfect but that he has faults * ; or 
better still, * There is no person so perfect 
that he has no faults.* 

To affect is to have an effect upon. Ex- 
ample: * The climate affected his health.* To 
effect is to do, to accomplish. Example : * He 
effected his purpose.* 

* He has been away the past three days,* 
should be, * He has been away the last three 
days.* 

Write* in regard to* or 'regarding* — not 
*as regards.' 

Say, ' I will try to come,* not, * I will try and 
come.' 

'Providing' is often used incorrectly for 

* provided.' The right construction is, ' He 
will come, provided he has time.' 

We remember when an impression remains 
on our minds ; we recollect when the impres- 
sion has passed and is recalled. 

Substitute ' fewer' for 'less' in'the sentence, 
'No less than forty were present.' 

Do not confound 'learn' with ' teach.' ' He was 
taught arithmetic and he learned it.' 



* He has got to go * ; * got * is superfluous. 

Do not use 'endorse* in the sense of 'ap- 
prove * or * affirm,* as, * I endorse his senti- 
ments.* 

* Discrimination is required in the use of 

* each,* 'every,* and ^ both.* In the sentence, 

* Each day I see him in the same place,* * every ^ 
would be better. ' Every party maintained its 
original position,* is better than, * Both parties 
maintained their original positions,* because 
the parties are thought of separately. 

Say, 'You may do it,* when giving permis- 
sion. 'Can * implies ability; * may,* permission. 
We lie down, but we lay pens down. 
' He sat down * is correct, but we should say^ 

* He set the basket down.* 

' Claim * is often used erroneously for 
'assert * or ' affirm.' 
'They both resemble each other*; omit 

* both.* 

'He could not hear any*; use 'at all* for 
'any.* 

* The time has about gone * ; use ' almost* for 

* about.' 

Do not use 'anxious' unless you are in 
anxiety. ' Desirous ' is usually what is meant. 

* Farther* has reference to actual distance* 

* Further * to continuance. ' He rode farther.' 

* Please write further.* 

* Begin ' is usually a better word than ' inau- 
gurate * or ' commence.* 

* Partially * is often misused for * partly.* 
Unless you are writing of contracts or suits, 

use ' persons * instead of ' parties.* * Party * is 
used properly in, ' a fishing party,' ' a party of 
young people,' etc. 

' Posted * is a vulgarism for ' informed.' 
There is a difference between 'ability * and 

* capacity.' A man may have capacity for 
much education, but little ability in making the 
best use of it. 

Do not use 'anticipate 'for 'expect.' Do 
not ' m ike an appearance ' ; just * appear.' 

Avoid the use of ' lady ' whenever possible. 
' Woman ' or ' wife ' is to be preferred. 

Use 'station ' instead of 'depot' when re- 
ferring to a passenger station. 

Do not write, 'the above ' ; use » foregoing. '^ 
' Above-mentioned ' may be used, if the mention 
is actually above. 
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A * novice ' is a beginner ; * amateur * means 
not a professional, but an amateur may be the 
equal of the professional in skill. 

Disdain the use of such expressions as 
'quite a few,* * quite a while,* etc. 'Quite* 
means fully. 

* Credible * means capable of being believed. 
* Creditable * means worthy of credit. 

'Acts* are finished 'actions.* We observe 
his * actions,* but deplore his * acts.* 

Write, * a kind of texture,' not * a kind of a 
texture.* 

*Last month,** this month,* etc., are better 
than *ult.,* *inst.,* etc. 

'Several years ago* is to be preferred to 
•several years since.* 

Do not use 'though * for 'if* in a sentence 
like, ' He walks as if he were lame.* 



Do not use * propose * when you * purpose ' 
to do things. 

*The first three,* is correct; *the three 
first,* is incorrect. 

' Standpoint* is sometimes erroneously used 
for * point of view.* 

We should 'beg leave to explain,* not *beg 
to explain.* 

Do not separate infinitives or parts of verbs 
needlessly. ' To begin again * is better than 
*to again begin.* 

Don*t say 'he don*t* when you mean 'he 
does n*t,* for ' don't * is a contraction of ' do not * 
and may not be used for ' does not.* 

' By way of,* ' a day,* and * a year * are 
better than 'via,* 'per diem,* 'per annum,' 
etc. 

The Phonographic Magazine. Rolattd Hall. 



A SERIAL AUTHORESS. 



Scene: Outer office, editorial sanctum. Enter 
portly woman carrying large, square package. 

"Good-morning; I want to see the editor. — 
He won*t be in for an hour ? Well, who at- 
tends to things for him when he's away.? — 
What, a young thing like you one of his assist- 
ants ? I always thought editors had gray hair 
and wore gold eye-glasses I Still, I suppose 
you don't have much of anything to do except 
answer questions for him when he's busy or 
away. But when did you say he'd be back ? — 
Hm, an hour's a long time to wait — perhaps 
you could tell me — though of course I want to 
see the editor himself when he comes in. 

" You see, I've brought him a manuscript for 
his magazine. It's serial, and 1 want it to be- 
gin in the Christmas number, — so I can have 
it to give away for Christmas presents to my 
friends. The first part of it's all about a 
house party at Christmas: I put that in to 
have it appropriate. — Why, the Christmas 
number can't be made up already? Christmas 



won't be here for ever so long. — Oh, well 
something else can be left out just as well as 
not ; my story must n*t be put off for a little 
thing like that. 

" Every chapter ends with something excit- 
ing, and I know it's going to be popular, for 
it's ever so much more interesting than that 
serial of Mrs. What's-her-name*s that was run- 
ning last year. Besides, it will last much 
longer than hers, — Tve planned it to run two 
years, — but of course I could make it longer if 
there was a public demand for it. It*s easy 
enough to keep a thing going once it's started, 
and I shouldn't mind changing the ending. I 
thought of no less than six end'ngs as it was, 
and any one of them would have done just as 
well as this one. My husband says versatility 
is my strong point. 

" You say that authors generally have some 
one ending in mind from the beginning, — that 
they have everything all planned out before- 
hand ? Well, perhaps some authors do, but 
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that is n't the way I wrote this. Probably 
different authors have different ways. 

"Are you sure that the editor will be back in 
an hour? It seems to me I've been here more 
than t<vo hours already, but then time always 
does hang heavy when one has to sit still and 
do nothing but think. 

" — What's that ? Leave my manuscript 
with you to give to the editor .'* Indeed, Til do 



nothing of the kind. There are ever so many 
things that I want to tell him about it, and I 
always believe in going to headquarters in im- 
portant matters like this. But I can't wait here 
any longer; and besides, I think I'd rather 
take my book to some editor who stays in his 
office and attends to his editing himself. 
Good-morning." M, L* Russell. 

The Critic. 



WRITING LITERATURE. 



••Writing is like flirting: if you can't do it, 
nobody can teach you; and if you do it, nobody 
can stop you." 

So says the heroine of a contemporary novel, 
and I am bound to say that I agree with her. 

To those who feel that they cannot write 
now, but some day hope they will, I can only 
give the celebrated advice of Punch " to per- 
sons about to mart-y" — •'Don't.'" If you feel 
that you can help writing, by all means do help 
writing, and turn your thoughts and your 
wishes in another direction. 

•* Mute, inglorious Miltons," believe me, are 
very rare birds indeed. As a rule genius — like 
murder — •'will out." I fear I have not much 
patience with those people who are convinced 
that they could have done some great thing if 
circumstances had been different. Circum- 
stances have very little to do with the question. 
These persons could have done some great 
thing if they themselves had been different, I 
admit; but that is the only "if" they can law- 
fully plead. 

A few years ago it was the fashion for every 
girl to play the piano, whether she could or 
whether she could n't. Valuable hours of her 
never-to-be-recovered learning time were 
wasted on the acquisition of songs she could 
never sing, and the practicing of pieces she 
could never play. Which of us does not 
remember the breathy voice and the wooden 



touch of the compulsory songsters and pianists 
of our youth? Now it is just as much the 
fashion for every girl to write. Literature has 
taken the place of music as the modish art. 
Not to have written a book has become as un- 
pardonable as not to have learnt the five-finger 
exercises used to be. And everybody seems 
to consider it a question of will rather than of 
capacity. 

People are constantly saying to me : " Now 
that you have taken to writing, I think I must." 
They have not the slightest intention of being 
uncomplimentary — or even humorous. To 
them it is the same as saying : " Now that you 
have let off fires, I must," or "Now that you 
have taken to the cheese diet, I shall." On the 
whole, they meant it as a compliment in the 
shape of that imitation which is synonymous 
with flattery. But that they could n't do such a 
simple thing as write a book never enterstheir 
heads. 

Yet the writing of books is by no means as 
easy as it appears — and most especially is it 
not easy for women. Because a woman's ner- 
vous system is more highly strung than a man's, 
creative work takes much more out of »her 
than it takes out of a man, and all women who 
wish to write should first consider the cost. 
Sheridan said that "easy writirg makes hard 
reading" — only he put it a little more force- 
fully than that; and he knew what he was talk- 
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^ ing about. Therefore, to all those who wish to 
write because they think it an easy ascent to 
wealth and fame — I repeat the advice, Don't. 
But supposing that you can no more help 
writing than you can help breathing — that 
you must write whether anybody will read or 
not — then to you I will give another and a more 
lengthy word of advice. 

P'irst, I would remind you that this is no light 
task you are undertaking, and I would urge you 
to give your whole attention to the matter in 
hand, writing nothing but the very best that it 
is in you to write. 

People sometimes say to me, **I just dashed 
•off that little thing quite easily ; it is no trouble 
to me to write." And I have no difficulty in 
believing them — after I have read it. 

In order to write, you must first read ; for it 
is only by studying past masters in style that 
you can form a good one of your own. 

Then in writing fiction you must be careful 
to differentiate between a narrative and a story. 
The difference is not easy to define. Begin- 
ners and amateurs rarely see it — but it is 
enormous all the same. A narrative is a mere 
string of events, leading nowhere and culminat- 
ing in nothing; a story is a complete thing in 
itself, in which every character and every event 
lead up to one final end or climax. 

In a well-written story every incident has its 
bearing, every character its purpose. Real 
life, however eventful, except in very rare in- 
stances, is narrative rather than story; and 
that is why plots given by amateurs out of their 
experience are so very rarely of any use to pro- 
fessional story tellers. They would make nr.ost 
thrilling and interesting newspaper paragraphs, 
but they are useless as plots for a novel. 

I remember the late Mrs. Lynn Linton once 
saying to me that it is difficult for an author to 
know how much to say and how much to leave 
unsaid. Of course, to you who are writing the 
book every detail about your characters is clear, 
but your public only know as much as you 
choose to tell them, and it is very difficult for 
you, the author, to tell them enough to enable 
them fully to grasp every situation, and }et not 
to overstate things — not to pile up the agony 
too much nor to rub the comedy too much in. 
You must not take it for granted that they are 



acquainted with circumstances which have 
occurred only in your own imagination, nor, on 
the other hand, must you repeat and dwell upon 
details as you would in imparting elementary 
knowledge to an infant school. 

If you wish to be effective in literature you 
must learn the art of putting yourself in another 
person's place, not only in that of your charac- 
ters, but also of your readers. You must re- 
member that you will be read by various people 
in various moods, and you must endeavor to 
say nothing that will grate on any one of 
them. 

Finally, there is a general idea afloat that a 
woman's literary success makes against her 
domestic usefulness — that she cannot adorn 
both the hearth and the bookcase, or wield the 
poker as well as the pen. Why not ? She has 
two hands, therefore why cannot she hold both 
pen and poker at the same time, using each as 
she thinks fit .^ It is this idea which induces 
many a girl who is bored by "the trivial round, 
the common task," to fly to literature and to 
make up her mind to write. Let her write a 
book if she can — and must, but let her re- 
member that doing the one is no excuse for 
leaving the other undone. 

Writing a book will in no wise absolve you 
from fulfilling your heme duties. To say that 
you would rather be literary than domestic 
seems to me as absurd as to say that you 
would rather have roast fowl than fine weather, 
or a Liberal Government than a blue serge 
gown. There is no alternative, no reason why 
the same woman should not be both — or 
neither. 

But to every woman who has indeed the gift 
of writing books I say, go on and prosper. 
She holds in her hand the key to an earthly 
paradise. I bid her to turn now and again 
from the dusty highways of life into the de- 
lightful byways of fairyland, taking, if possi- 
ble, others in with her; not, be it urdeistccd, 
thereby unfitting herself for the daily duties 
of that dreary road, hut rather strengthening 
and refreshing both herself and her ccmpan- 
ionsfor the due continuance of that journey, 
so that they may all go on their way rejoicing. 
Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler. 

The I.otuioti Mail. 
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Short, practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for The 
Writer. Readers of the magazine are invited 
to join in making it a medium of mutual help, 
and to contribute to it any ideas that may 
occur to them. The pages of The Writer 
are always open for any one who has anything 
helpful and practical to say. Articles should 
be closely condensed; the ideal length is 
about 1,000 words. 

» * 

P'inancially, religious journalism in this 
country seems to be in a bad way. Rev. Dr. 
Charles Parkhurst, editor of Zions Herald^ 
said as much at the recent meeting of the New 
England Methodist conference. ** Religious 
journalism," he said, "is a tremendous, an in- 
tense, problem. The Epworih lletald lost 
money Jast year, and it could not be helped. 



The advertising no longer comes to it. We 
don't care to take improper advertisements; 
and I say, with agony I cannot express, that 
we have joined the corps of non-paying weekly 
papers." All of which goes to explain in part 
why religious papers, with a few gratifying ex- 
ceptions, either do not pay at all or pay starva- 
tion rates for manuscripts. 

The Portland Qres^onian compares the out- 
put of the literary artist and of the newspaper 
man as follows : " Mark Twain once said that 
his average daily output, of writing, when he 
works, is 1,800 words a day. That is about 
the average day's work of the newspaper writer 
on a large daily paper, day in and day out, 
seven days a week. In the course of a year 
this amounts to 657,000 words. The ordi- 
nary novel contains about 100,000 words. The 
newspaper man writes enough to make a novel 
of the best selling type every two months, with 
plenty left over at the end of the year to make 
another book of very respectable size. Let us 
suppose that he works at the business forty 
years; he has written 26,280,000 words, or two 
hundred and forty books. Not even Mrs. 
E. D. E. N. Southworth could beat that." 

There is no question that the newspaper 
man is a busy and industrious writer, and that 
he blackens many reams of paper with type- 
writer, pen, and pencil every year. So far as 
quality is concerned, he surpasses easily the 
most productive novelist. Successful news- 
paper writing, too, requires peculiar genius, no 
less creditable, perhaps, than that of the suc- 
cessful novelist. Every experienced news- 
paper man, however, will frankly say that most 
of what he writes excellent in its way as much 
of it may be, is unworthy to live beyond a day, 
and the newspaper veteran of forty years' 
experience would hardly be interested himself 
in the **two hundred and forty books" that 
he has written, if he had them in uniform 
cloth upon his library shelves. The news- 
paper man and the novelist write with diff- 
erent objects, and the output of the one and 
the output of the other cannot be compared. 
The novelist has the satisfaction of know- 
ing that his work has brought him more or 
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less lasting fame. The newspaper man, 
generally anonymous, has the satisfaction of 
thinking that his "two hundred and forty 
books" in forty years have earned for him, 
say $100,000 — which is rather more than the 
average novelist usually gains. w. H. H. 



ACTION IN POETRY. 

Readers are becoming tired of merely 
stereopticon poetry; they want moving pic- 
tures. There has been too much of ^still-life. 
There must be real life — movement that can 
move others, that can affect their emotions, 
their imaginations, their sympathies. Mere 
transcripts of nature, descriptions appealing 
to our perceptions, didactics that are apt to 
run into platitudes, personal reminiscences, 
hopes, and anticipations, all seem to have lost 
their power of appeal, especially when that is 
all that the poet has to give. As background 
and asides, they still have their uses, but 
action now is not only desired, but required. 

Lynn, Mass. Geor^e Birdseyf. 



THE MANUSCRIPT MARKET. 



Fiif'tn aid Fireside^ Springfield, Ohio, re- 
ports that it is crowded with manuscript at the 
present time. 

The Farm yournal, Philadelphia, pays on 
acceptance. It says : " You should be at least 
two months in advance of the date of issue.'* 

The Christian Endeavor Worlds Boston, 
pays well upon acceptance. 

The Christian Intelligencer^ New York, pays 
upon publication. Alice May Douglas, 

Bath, Me. 



WRITERS OF THE DAY. 



George Bronson-Howard, author of the nov- 
elette, ** Scars on the Southern Seas," which 
appeared in Tom Watson'* s Magazine for July, 
was born in Baltimore, of English parentage, 
and was partly educated in England. He is a 
newspaper man, and has served on the New 
York Herald, the Brooklyn Citizen, and the 
Baltimore American, He went from London 
to the Philippines for a news syndicate, and 



while there held office in the Customs and 
Constabulary service under the Philippine 
Civil Government. He left the Philippines for 
China, where he held positions in the Cus- 
toms service and in the army in the Chinese 
Imperial service. He was sent to Manchuria' 
by the London Daily Chronicle, and served 
through the early days of the Russian-Japa- 
nese war, until he was deported from Manchu- 
ria by the Russians for getting uncensored 
matter through the lines. He returned to the 
United States via Japan and Vancouver, and 
took a position on the editorial staff of the 
San Francisco Chronicle. From there he 
went to the Sunset Magazine, for whrich he 
wrote up war experiences, and reported army 
maneuvers, as well as for the Associated Press. 
In the latter part of 1904 Mr. Howard re- 
turned to New York, where he has since con- 
fined himself to literary work. "The Ruling 
of the Fourth Estate," a 30,000-word novelette 
concerning newspaper life and municipal cor- 
ruption in San Francisco, was published in the 
Popular Magazine, *' Norroy, Diplomatic 
Agent," telling of diplomatic life in the United 
States service, is now running serially in the 
Popular Magazine, and will later be pub- 
lished in book form. Everybody's Magazine 
has published some of his Philippine stories, 
and the McClure Syndicate has printed others. 
Under the name ** Howard Fitzalan," Mr. 
Howard wrote ** The Blucher of Wheat," a 
novelette of the Chicago wheat pit, which was 
published in the Popular Magazine for June. 



Marjorie Benton Cooke, whose story, " Rajah 
and the Samaritan," was published in the Red 
Book for July, is a Chicago girl, and graduated 
in 1 899 from the University of Chicago, where 
she paid especial attention to literary work. 
She has done a good deal of work along short 
story lines for the Chicago newspapers, maga- 
zines, and periodicals, weekly and monthly, and 
last summer the Associated Sunday Magazines 
•published a serial of hers, entitled *' Flat- 
Dwellers." Several other stories written by 
her have appeared in that publication. Miss 
Cooke is especially ambitious to write plays, and 
has devoted most of her time since graduation 
to that branch of composition. Sl\e Vvso&.V-^^ 
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several one-act plays staged professionally, and 
in 1903 she published her first book, *' Modern 
Monologues," which was the first collection of 
monologues to be put on the market. This 
year she has published a book of one act plays, 
designed especially for amateur use, entitled 
** Dramatic Episodes," and she is now at work 
on another book of plays, to be published this 
fall. 

Harriet Whitney Durbin, whose story, ** The 
Late Blossoming of Elvira," was printed in 
Ainslee's for July, was born in St. Louis, and 
lived in the state of Missouri until her mar- 
riage, two years ago, to Richard B. Durbin, since 
which time she has lived in Cheyenne, Wyom- 
ing. Mrs. Durbin*s poems have appeared in 
Munsey's, AinsUe's^ Lippincotfs^ the Youth'' s 
Companion^ the Woman'' s Home Companion^ 
the Ladies' IVorld^ Leslie's Monthly^ Every- 
body's MagazitUy and the Desij^ner^ and her 
stories, which are brief, every day sketches, 
not very ambitious, but of the kind to cheer, 
amuse, and uplift, have been accepted By Ains- 
lee's^ Everybody's^ Short Stories^ Leslie's 
Monthly^ the Ladies' Worlds and the Desi^jter^ 
while Munsey's has published several of her 
storiettes. 

Hilton R. Greer, author of the sonnet, "To 
a Little Child," which was printed in the Delin- 
eator for July, is a native of Texas, in which 
state he is now engaged in active newspaper 
work. Mr. Greer has spent several winters in 
Washington, as special correspondent for lead- 
ing southwestern papers, but, in spite of ex- 
acting duties, he has contributed poems to 
prominent magazines, and a number of stories 
to the McClure Syndicate. The August num- 
ber of the Smart Set contains " Carita," a 
musical Mexican romance in verse, and Lip- 
pincott's for the same month has a Greekish 
fragment, entitled " Memory." Mr. Greer's 
first book of poems, " Sun gleams and Gossa- 
mers," was brought out by Richard G. Badger 
two years ago, and he has a collection of more 
recent work nearly ready for publication. 



sion and lives in Lebanon, Kentucky. Four 
years ago, at the request of Mr. Sedgwick, the 
editor of Leslie's Magazine^ he went to Clay 
County, to find out the truth about the famous 
feuds of that region. What he learned there 
was published in Leslie's^ and the trip also gave 
to him material, color, and inspiration for a 
number of mountain stories, of which "The 
Blooming of Hell's Half Acre " is one. The 
Reader has another story as yet unpublished, 
and Leslie's Magazine published one several 
months ago. Mr. Litsey was one of the three 
winners of the first prize in the recent Black 
Ca/ contest, and the National Magazine hzs 
just bought the serial rights of a story, which 
it will publish this winter. His first book, 
" The Love Story of Abner Stone," was pub- 
lished in 1902 by A. S. Barnes & Company, 
and has gone into a third edition. Little, 
Brown, & Company will bring out Iris second 
book this fall. He is also making a selection 
of his best mountain stories for book publica- 
tion. 



Nelson Lloyd, whose story "The Second 
Venture," was printed in Harper's Magazine 
for July, is the city editor of the New York 
Evening Sun^ having been connected with 
that paper since September, 1892. Mr. Llojd 
was born in Philadelphia, and was educated at 
theGermantown Academyand the Pennsylvania 
State College. He is perhaps best known by 
a number of stories and articles relating to 
Dunker life in Pennsylvania which have ap- 
peared in Scribners Magazine, He has spent 
a good deal of time in the mountain districts 
of Pennsylvania, and knows the life of that 
section well. Mr. Lloyd is the author of two 
books, " The Chronic Loafer,''sketchesof rural 
life in Central Pennsylvania, and " A Drone 
and a Dreamer," and he is also the author of 
numerous short stories which have appeared 
in the magazines. 



Edwin Carlile Litsey, whose story, "The 
Blooming of Hell's Half Acre," was printed 
in the Reader for July, is a banker by profts- 



Ralph D. Paine, author of "A Victory Un- 
foreseen," in Scribners Magazine for July, and 
of " Bank Holiday on Hampstead Heath," in 
the July Outing, is a member of the class of 
1894 of Yale University. When in college he 
rowed for three years on the university crew, 
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and was chairman of the Yale Literary Maga- 
zine. He supported himself during his col- 
lege course by writing for newspapers in New 
York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, and 
other cities. This led him into journalism as 
a vocation, and after graduation he joined the 
staff of the Philadelphia Press, where he re- 
mained until 1901. During this lime he was a 
"star correspondent,'* and during the Cuban 
Insurrection in 1896 he went to Cuba as a fili- 
buster on the ** Three Friends" and the 
" Dauntless." He was again sent to Cuba for 
the Spanish war an(} stayed there a year. In 
1900 he was sent to Pekin, and it was during 
his experience as a war correspondent there 
that he obtained the material for *' Corporal 
Sweeney, Deserter," which was published in 
the Century last September, and for the stoiy, 
*'The Jade Teapot," which Scribner's pub- 
lished in its Christmas number the year pre- 
vious. During 1901 and 1902 Mr. Paine was 
with the New York Herald, and finally be- 
came managing editor of the Morning Tele- 
graph. He resigned newspaper jwork to con- 
fine his work to the magazine and weekly field, 
and spent the summer of 1903 in England, do- 
ing work for Outing, Collier's, and the Illus- 
trated Sporting Newi. Last November Mr. 
Paine took charge of Outing's department cov- 
ering American school and college sports, and 
since December Outing has published each 
month a story of his, beginning with the series 
of pastimes and outdoor life of the lower 
classes of England, sports of the East End of 
London, etc. For two^ years he has been do- 
ing regular work for Collier's, the World's 
Work, and the Illustrated Sporting News. 
Mr. Paine was one of the editors of a book on 
School and College Sport, published by the D. 
Appleton Company, and is the author of 
*♦ American College Football," published by 
the Macmillan Compa'^y. 



Polytechnique, Prague, Austria. He began 
newspaper work in 1894 in Central America, 
and from then until 1899 he was a dramatic 
critic for the Washington Post, the Washings 
ton Times, and on the Dramatic Mirror. 
From 1899 ^o 1904 he was general press agent 
for W. A. Brady, and since then he has been 
press agent for the Shuberts. Mr. Pollock 
has written three original plays: "A Game of 
Hearts," and " The Great Adventurer," played, 
by Thomas Shea, and " The Little Grey 
Lady," about to be produced by Maurice- 
Campbell; and he has made dramatizations of 
"The Pit," for Wilton Lackaye, "In the 
Bishop's- Carriage," to be presented by Liebler 
& Company, and "The Secret Orchard," to 
be presented by the Shuberts. Mr. Pollock 
is the author of one novel, " Behold the Man," 
and he is about to write another, to be pub- • 
lished by A. S. Barnes & Company. He has. 
also written a great deal of magazine fiction. 



Channing Pollock, whose story, "The Patch 
of Sunshine," was printed in the Metropolitan 
for July, was born in Washington, March 4, 
1880, and was educated in the public schools 
of that city, Omaha, and Salt Lake City; at 
Bethel Military Academy, Virginia; and at the 



Arthur Stanley Riggs, whose Japanese war- 
story, "The Dragon's Discipline," appeared in 
Lippincott's for July, calls New York his home, 
although he has traveled pretty much all over 
the world, having begun his journeys when 
three years old with a trip through the Levant, 
and afterward living for several months in the 
heart of Turkey. He lived for some years in 
the Philippines, where he was the last editor of 
the famous, though now defunct, Manila 
Freedom, the paper that dared to tell the truth 
in spite of the sedition and libel law. Mr. 
Riggs was also the city editor of the Manila 
Cablenews for a time. At his wife's request he 
has given up active journalistic work, and now 
devotes his time entirely to magazine work and 
general literature. He is the Spanish expert 
for Tales, and three succeeding issues of the 
magazine have containedstriking stories which 
he ha« translated. Others are in preparation 
and will follow month by month. He has had 
stories, essays, poetry, and current history in 
the Atlantic Monthly, Life, the Smart Set, 
the Dial, the Overland Monthly, the National 
Magazine, the Metropolitan Magazine, Lip- 
pincott's, the Housekeeper, and Public Opin- 
ion, — to which he is a regular contributor, — 
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and he wrote one of the Black Cat prize 
stories, "The Typewriter That Laughed at Its 
Owner." Mr. Riggs is now at work on a 
manuscript which will handle the Filipino 
drama from an historical and critical point of 
view, the result in part of investigation, in 
part of the writer's own experience among the 
natives, and which is to contain, besides the 
regular text, five full plays and an opera com- 
plete, translated from the original Tagalog. 
This manuscript he hopes to have ready for a 
publisher by fall. Mr. Riggs is spending the 
summer at Walnut Beach, Conn. 



negro dialect verse, both serious and humor- 
ous. He has written numerous short stories, 
but has never attempted a novel. 



Dr. Henry C. Rowland, who sailed on his 
brother-in-law's yacht, the ♦* Endymion,*' in the 
recent ocean race for the kaiser's cup, had at 
least two stories in the July magazines, "The 
Shears of Atropos" having been printed in 
McClure*s^2j\^ "The Delinquents '* in Pear- 
son's Magazine. Dr. Rowland is the author 
of several successful books, his first being 
" Sea Scamps,*' stories of adventure in the far 
East, and the second, " To Windward," a novel 
dealing with a surgeon's struggle for fame in 
New York. His latest book is "The Wan- 
derers," a yachting novel, of which a third edi- 
tion has already been printed. Dr. Rowland 
served in the navy in the Spanish-American 
war, and later made two separate voyages to 
the Philippines as a surgeon in the army. In 
1903 and 1904 he made a trip to South 
America, where he visited Hayti, Curacao, 
Porto Cabello, Caracas, and Demerara. Dur- 
ing his stay in British Guiana, he and Mrs. 
Rowland were for two weeks the guests of the 
governor. Sir Alexander Swettenham, at the 
Government House. 

Maurice Smiley, whose poem, " The Word- 
less Song," was printed in Gunter'^s Magazine 
for July, is a nati>^e of Illinois, his birthplace 
having since been incorporated with Chicago, 
and he has been engaged in literary work for 
five or six years. Most of his published work 
has been verse,which has appeared in Collier'' s^ 
Leslie's Monthly^ Town Topics, the Saturday 
Evening Post^ the YoutJCs Companion^ the 
Delineator, and iht Associated Sunday Maga- 
zines. Mr. Smiley has written considerable 
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The Moh Si-irit in Literature. Henry Dwight Sedg- 
wick. Atlantic ( 38 c.) for July. 

WuRuswoRTHSHiRE. Thomas Wentworth Higginson. 
Atlantic ( 38 c.) for July. 

About Laurence Sterne. Wilbur L Cross. Atlantic 
(38 c.; for July. 

The Associated Press. IV. — The Method of Operation. 
Melville E. Stone. Century ( 38 c.) for July. 

United States CoHVRiGHT and International Kbla* 
TioNs. G. Herbert Thring. Xorth A merican Review (53 c.) 
for July. 

Alexis du T<x:oueville ( Bom July 29, 1805). Francis 
Gribhle. Critic (28 c.) for July. 

Henry James as a Lecturer. Olivia Hou-ard Dunbar. 
CV///t- (28 c.) for July. 

The Playground of a Painter-poet ( T. Buchanan 
Read). Illustrated. Aldcn W. Quimby. Critic (28 c) tor 
July. 

The Landscape BACKtiRouND in George Meredith's 
Writings. — II. Elisabeth Luther Carj'. Critic (28 c.) for 
July. 

A Concord Note-Book. I. — Eller>' Channing and His 
Table-Talk. F. B. Sanborn. t>///t (28 c.) for July. 

On the Serioisnrss of Being Funny. Tudor Jenks. 
Critic (28 c.) for July. 

Literary Cluuland. Arthur B. Maurice. Bookman 
(28 c.) for July. 

James Russell Lowell. Edward Everett Hale, Jr. 
Reader (28 c) for July. 

SoiTHERN Writers. William Peterfield Trent. Reader 
(28 c.) lor July. 

The Charm of Emerson. J. R. Mosley, Ph. D. Arena 
(28 c.) for July. 

HoMKK Davenport : A Cartoonist Dominated by 
Moral Ideals. Illustrated. B. O. Flower. Arena {,3% c.) 
for July. 

.Some Fkeni h Books That American Womk>' Ought to 
Read. Stephana Jousselin. American Review 0/ Rex'tews 
(28 c.) for July. 

Sainte-Bei VH. Ferdinand Brunetiere. Reprinted from the 
Monthly Rez'inv in the Eclectic (28 c.) for July. 

Rusk IN at Hawardkn. W. Sinclair. Reprinted from 
Macviillans Magazine in the Eclectic (^2^ c.) for July. 

REPRiNih AND Their Readers. Joseph Shaylor. Re- 
printed from the Cornhill Magazine in the Eclectic (28 c.) for 
July. 
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When Longfellow Was a Portland Lad. Illustrated. 
Peter Freneau. Delitieator (i8 c.) for July. 

Art in Illustration. Norma K. Bright. Book N«ws 
< 8 c.) for July. 

Henry James on English Speech. Albert Henry Smith. 
Book Ncivs ( 8 c.) for July. 

The Elizabethan Newspaper. Felix E. Schelling. 
Book News ( 8 c. ) for July. 

Thb Oregon Expedition's Historian ( Reuben Gold 
Thwaites). With portrait H. Mors^ Stephens. Sunset {xiz.") 
for July. 

Hezekiah Bl'tterworth. With portrait. J. L. Har- 
bour. American Boy ( 13 c.) for July. 

Henrik Ibsen : Poet and Philosopher. Amelia Von 
Ende. Craftsman ( 28 c.) for July. 

A New Idea in Daily Journalism— The National 
Daily Review. Grant Robertson. Public Opinion (13 c.) 
for July 8. 

John Hay. Outlook ( 13 c.) for July 8. 

Hay as Journalist. Fourth Estate ( 13 c.) for July 8. 

Swinburne AND Women. Herbert Gerald Burgess. Ar- 
gotiaut (13 c.) for July 10. 

Forty Years of the Nation. Wendell Phillips Garri- 
son. Nation (13 c.) for July 13. 

The Poets. Pleas for a less prejudiced consideration of 
contemporaneous versifiers, and fresh explanations of our lack 
of poets. Ne^v York Titnes Saturday Revie^v (5 c.) for 
July 15- 

William James Rolfe. With portrait. Thomas Went- 
worth Higginson. Outlook. (13 c.) for July 22. 



NEWS AND NOTES. 



Mrs. Kate Douglas Wiggin, who has re- 
cently returned from England to her summer 
home in Maine, has received an unusual com- 
pliment in the request that she shall deliver an 
address upon American Fiction before the 
Edinburgh Philosophical Institution during 
the coming season. 

Leading English writers are raising a fund 
in behalf of the late Bret Harte's daughter, 
Ethel, whose health has become seriously 
undermined. 

Irving Bacheller has purchased a home in 
the heart of the Adirondacks, situate in a 
primeval forest, far away from a railway sta- 
tion. Three streams and three lakes, all well 
stocked with fish, are on his estate, and deer 
are plentiful. The author went the first of 
June to this sylvan retreat, to work on a novel 
that is to be published in the autumn. 

Vincent Harper says that his " method '* of 
writing his stories is "to loaf with a clay pipe 
in your mouth, swapping yarns with 'long- 
shoremen or Indians or any other men who 
don't write — and then to write like the devil." 



John Vance Cheney, who still finds time to 
write verse when not occupied with his duties 
as librarian of the Newberry Library, Chicago, 
has published no fewer than three hundred 
poems in various magazines during the last 
twenty-eight years. From the best of these 
he has now made a selection which will be 
published in the autumn by Houghton, Mifflin, 
& Company. Mr. Cheney will spend a six- 
weeks' vacation this summer on the Pacific 
Coast. 

Frank Dempster Sherman, the poet, is a 
professor of mathematics in Columbia Uni- 
versity. He says that "rhyme is as much a 
matter of mathematics as music," and thinks 
that perhaps "a knowledge of mathematics 
very largely assists in the solution of correct 
lyrics." 

Rabelais is one of the subjects in a volume 
of "Literary Portraits," by Charles Whibley, 
which E. P. Dutton & Company are shortly to 
publish. 

Herbert Woodfield Paul, the biographer of 
Gladstone and Lord Acton and of Matthew 
Arnold in the "English Men of Letters" 
series, has written a life of James Anthony 
Froude, to be published shortly, in which the 
author is stated to have made the Carlyle con- 
troversy the subject of a close and critical 
review. 

Anthony Trollope's son, H. Trollope, is a 
writer of recognized ability, and has written a 
"Life of Moliere," which Archibald Constable 
& Company ( London ) will publish. 

Edmund Downey is writing a biography of 
Charles Lever. 

The first definite " Bibliography of Nathan- 
iel Hawthorne," announced by Houghton, 
Mifflin, & Company, will contain, along with the 
entry of all Hawthorne's scattered and multi- 
tudinous writings, reference to everything that 
the compiler has been able to discover in print 
about Hawthorne in books and periodicals. 
The volume will be printed on only one side 
of the leaf, in order to leave blank pages for 
notes or comments. The publishers expect to 
issue similar bibliographies of other noted 
American authors, including Lowell, Emerson, 
Holmes, Whittier, Thoreau, and Longfellow. 
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Cliarles Scribner's Sons publish "The Con- 
fessions of Lord Byron," a collection of per- 
sonal and literary discussions in Byron's 
" Letters and Journals." Th^ material was 
selected and arranged in chronological order 
by W. A. Lewis Bettany. There are Byron's 
religous views, judgments of Wordsworth, 
Keats, Scott, Shelley, Mme de Stael. 
Rogers, and others; his opinions of himself, 
and other topics. 

Munn & Company, New York, publishers of 
the Scientific American^ have issued the first 
number of American Homes and Gardens. 
The magazine is large folio size, and is well 
printed and illustrated. 

A new popular monthly on the decoration of 
the home will be published this month by 
CI fford & Lawton, 19 Union Square, New 
York, at one dollar a year. It will be called 
Interior Decoration. 

The Show is a new magazine, devoted to 
stage matters and published in New York by 
Channing Pollock. 

The publication of the Twentieth Century 
Home has been suspended until October. 
When Mr. Walker sold the Cosmopolitan to 
William Randolph Hearst, the Twentieth Cen- 
' tury Home was left without editorial, art, ad- 
vertising, and business staffs, the same forces 
having served for both magazines, so that it 
was necessary to begin a new organization. 

Beginning with the September number 
Leslie's Monthly will be called the American 
Illustrated Magazine. The magazine was 
founded by " Frank Le.slie " (whose real name 
was Henry Carter) thirty years ago, but Mrs. 
Leslie sold out her interest in 1901, and the 
present owners feel that there is no object in 
keeping the old name when they are not per- 
petuating the Leslie traditions and the maga- 
zine has no association with Leslie's Weekly, 
The Frank Leslie Publishing Company has 
changed its name to the Colver Publishing 
House, Frederick L. Colver being the presi- 
dent of the company. The editor of the 
magazine is Ellery Sedgwick, who has occu- 
pied Frank Leslie's chair for the last four 
years. Mr. Colver has been connected with 
Leslie's for eighteen years. 



Moffat, Yard, & Company are to publish a 
magazine of art, 10 be called the Script. It 
will be conducted by Elisabeth Luther Cary, 
and will be issued on the fifteenth of the 
month. Each number will be illustrated. 

Bailey Millard is the new editor of the Cos- 
mopolitan, which is now published by the In- 
ternational Magazine Company, 1789 Broad- 
way, New York. 

James Barnes will be the editor of Appleton's 
Booklovers Magazine. As a magazine editor 
he served his apprenticeship on Scribner's 
Magazine and Harper's Weekly. 

Brentano's have purchased the stock, plates, 
and copyrights of the Scott-Thaw Company, 
and will fill orders for any of their books. 

The Woman's National Sabbath Allianpe 
offers a prize of twenty five dollars for an 
essay of not more than 2,500 words, demon- 
strating the urgent need of a weekly mental 
and physical rest-day. Manuscripts, with the 
name and address of the writers in a sealed 
envelope, will be received until November i, 
at the headquarters of the Alliance, Room 709, 
156 Fifth avenue. New York City. 

Manuscripts for the Arena, which is pub- 
lished by Albert Brandt, at Trenton, N.J., 
should be sent to the editorial office, 5 Park 
Square, Boston. 

The Funk and Wagnalls Company announ- 
ces publication of a manual on " The Prepara- 
tion of Manuscripts for the Printer," by Frank 
H. Vizetelly, associate editor of the Standard 
Dictionary. 

Elsa Barker, in a communication to the New 
York Times Saturday Review for July 8, de- 
clares that the reason why we have no great 
poets is that there is too good a market for 
verse. 

The London Chronicle says that a good 
writer needs italics about as often as he needs 
a Turkish bath. 

John Hay died at Sunapee, N. H., June 30, 
aged sixty-six. 

Professor Marcius Wilson died at Vineland, 
N. J., July 2, aged ninety-two. 

Charles Fleming Embree died at Santa Ana, 
Calif., July 4, aged thirty years. 
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A CARD CATALOGUE OF SUBJECTS. 



In contributing to fifty-eight books, periodi- 
caU, newspapers, and syndicates, not counting 
syndicate lists, I have been obliged, from 
necessity, to write about things on which none 
of my personal friends would suspect me of 
being an authority. An order from a maga- 
zine is seldom refused, though it ask for a his- 
tory of Lombard fever, a working plan for a 
house-boat, a scheme of children's dietetics, or 
a short story of New York's Chinatown. Of 
course, 1 would prefer to have an income, and 
devote myself, body and soul, to poetry and 
fiction which should stir humanity to its very 
depths; but for a while longer I must con- 
tinue to drive my somewhat wobbly hack. 



keeping it as well oiled, varnished, and dusted 
as I know how to keep it, and feeding my poor 
beast with Pegasean oats at least once a 
fortnight. 

Now there must be a great many writers 
who find it advisable to send out miscellany, 
and to them my card catalogue may be sug- 
gestive. I am far from presenting it as a 
model ; indeed, I am hoping to read addenda 
supplied by other writers who employ a 
method more complete and more logical than 
mine. With regard to the unusual heading, 
" Sermons," it should be stated that I happen 
to be looking toward Holy Orders ; yet 
several years ago, when I was connected with 
a New York syndicate, I was called upon to 
supply weekly explanaiions of the Interna- 
tional Sunday School Lessons. 

For the sum of $1.50 and beyond, a neat 
card-catalogue outfit may be purchased at any 
large stationery shop. Until my stock of 
cards is used up I shall content myself with a 
cigar-box 8 3-4 inches long, 5 inches wide, and 
4 34 inches deep, containing subject-cards 
3 5-8 inches long, and 2 5-16 inches wide. 
These cards are the cheapest kind of blank 
calling cards, yet some other owner of an ink- 
horn may come upon cards still more reasona- 
ble in price. I like my variety because they 
are sufficiently stiff. The guide-cards (cut 
from cardboard boxes ) measure 33-4x2 'j-^ 
inches. One and a half inches from the top 
of the guide-card I clipped away a piece five- 
eighths of an inch deep, and on the raised 
portion of the card — at the left-hand side, that 
is — I copied, in an approximation to library 
script, my guide-title. In the case of the 
second guide-title, I took pains that it should 
appear on the right-hand side of the card. 
The. third entry was to the left again, — and so 
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on, alternately, in order that the eye might 
meet with no obstruction. 
Following are the titles : — 

FOR GROWN-UPS. 
Ads. Biography. Books ( not Fiction ). 
Child Study. Criticism. Drama. Editorials- 
Entertainments. Essays. Games. Histori- 
cal. Lectures. Letters Owed. Names of 
Characters. Natural History. Novels. 
People ( Basket-weavers, colliers, etc.). Places. 
Pseudonyms. Published Where. Sermons. 
Short Stories. Squibs. Talks ( Informal, 
with or without notes). Theses. Things 
( Carpets, printers' type, Japanese pottery, etc.). 
Unclassified. Verse (Devotional). Verse 
( Light ). Verse ( Serious ). 

FOR CHILDREN AND YOUNG PEOPLE. 
Biography. Books (Fiction). Books (not 
Fiction). Drama. Editorials. Entertain- 
ments. Games (Indoor). Games (Outdoor). 
Historical. How to Make Things. Indus- 



tries. Names of Characters. Natural His- 
tory. People.- Places. Pseudonyms. Puz- 
zles. Short Stories (Fairy). Short Stories 
(Real). Squibs. Talks. Things. Unclassi- 
fied. Verse ( Light). Verse (Serious). 

The process of filing the names and sub- 
jects is what might be expected. I carry a 
three-cent blank-book, and when I am not in- 
dolent and unthinking, I jot down such phrases 
and impressions as appeal to me. From the 
note-book I copy the suggestions on my cards. 
In most instances, a mere phrase, like "The 
Vermilion Pencil," suffices to remind me of 
an embryo short story, but occasionally I out- 
line on the card a brief plot underneath a sub- 
ject which may or may not be utilized. I 
should like to quote a number of my plots and 
titles, but the fact is, I need them badly, and 
so I beg to be excused. Again, I might make 
up some interesting examples on the spot; 
but them also I should need ! 
New York, n. y. Vartus Wrightingtofi, 



EDITORIAL COURTESY. 



Not very long ago a newspaper man sent to 
a gardening magazine in the West a special 
article deemed appropriate to its columns. 
The manuscript was type-written and folded, 
and had postage enclosed, as is the rule with 
well-regulated manuscripts. As fast as the 
mails could return it, the manuscript came 
back. 1 nside, the author discovered the face of 
his original envelope, and across the address, 
scribbled in red ink, without even the usual 
" Dear Sir," to begin with, or the "Sincerely 
Yours," to close it, he read the following : — 

Chicago, April — , 1905. Please note that further articles of 
this character, or any other character, from you, will not be re- 
turned, but consigned to the waste-basket. The Co. 

Fearing that there might have been some- 
thing in the particular manuscript to offend 



the particular editors, the astonished contrib- 
utor wrote, asking for an explanation. It came 
forthwith, and again on the back of an enve- 
lope : — 

The ofifense is that I have no time to bother with MnsolisciUd 
matters. When I need you, or others in your line, I can find 
you. Editor. 

That is, of course, an extreme example of 
the replies that writers get from the makers of 
magazines. 

The others vary. It is an undeniable fact, 
however, that in the business of literature not 
so much courtesy is shown as might be ex- 
pected from editors, who are presumably all 
cultivated men. 

In a certain western city there appears a 
monthly magazine devoted to events of the day 
the world around. A special writer wrote to 
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the editor of this magazine, which ranks among 
the foremost in what might be called the sec- 
ond lot, — the first, of course, meaning the very 
"^'big fellows," that everybody reads, — asking 
him if one of three subjects would be available. 
The illustrations were submitted to the editor, 
and he set the word-limit as 2,500 words. The 
order came, and the editor was by the same 
mail notified that the articles would be writ- 
ten. The articles were written and sent. They 
came back with a printed rejection blank, 
pleading " lack of space " ! 

Most of the large magazines, however, be it 
said to their credit, show at least the form of 
pourtesy. They almost invariably inclose a 
printed slip, and the phrases on these slips, 
formulated for the benefit of the novice, about 
to "break into the magazines," are usually 
about the same. Here is the form used by the 
largest general magazine in the country: — 

Dear Sir: We thank you for the opportunity of examin- 
ing this material, and regret that it does not seem to us exactly 
adapted to our present needs. Respectfully yours, 

Thb Editors. 

Such editorial courtesy, the busy editor tells 
you, is the most a writer can expect. I beg to 
differ with him ! Another New York maga- 
zine — the one, by the way, that I believe to be 
the most courteous in the country today — has 
solved the problem of rejection famously. 
This magazine accompanies the rejected manu- 
script with a little pink slip, and I quote from ' 
it as follows, adding incidentally that as it is a 
"travel " magazine, the photographs submitted 
usually decide the fate of the manuscript : — 

These photographs were not available for our use for one or 
more of the reasons checked below : — 

1. They would not make satisfactory half-tones. 

2. Not of sufficient general interest; of too local a character. 

3. Cannot adapt to our use. 

4. Subjects not in our line. 

5. We have photos of the same, or practically the same, 
subjects. 

6. Could not use without descriptive text. 

7. Printed too dark. 

8. We cannot use freak pictures. 

9. Dull-finished photos seldom reproduce well. 

10. Subjects are too dull and lifeless, 

11. Photos received in bad condition. 

It is but the work of a moment for the edi- 
tor to "pot-hook" the given number in this 
blank, and yet rejections from him do not have 
the sting that they would have otherwise. 



The disappointed contributor feels that the 
article has been read, and that is always a 
satisfaction. 

An all-story magazine in the East gives on 
its rejection slip an interesting r^sumd of what 
a fiction-editor of to day regards as "good" 
fiction. The paragraph is reproduced here, 
with the suggestion that the editor's 
courtesy could be improved upon if, in reject 
ing manuscript, this little slip were checked 
off as are those of the travel monthly: — 

A brief explanation of the editors* views of the needs oi Aim- 
Ue*s may be of value to our contributors. Bearing in mind the 
fact that the magazine is published for the sole purpose of en- 
tertainment, it may be said first, that as a rule we endeavor to 
exclude from its pages stories which are in tone or treatment 
(a), grewaome (^), supernatural — ghost stories —(c), extrava- 
gant or burlesque (</)> over-drawn character studies or what are 
commonly called psychological studies. Our opinion is that 
such stories awaken only a languid interest in magazine readers. 
On the other hand, fiction that entertains and interests is that 
in which the following elements predominate: (a), Love, 
though love stories are not absolutely essential (^), action (c), 
drama (^), optimism, i. e. an atmosphere of cheerfulness and 
success {e) , realism, by which we mean a vivid, vital picture 
of life as it is, in which the characters seem to breathe and move 
as living men and women. We are prepared to consider stories 
of any length from i ,500 to 100,000 words. The latter length is 
restricted, of course, to serials. Novelettes should not exceed 
50,000 words and should not contain less than 20,000 words. 

Editorial courtesy seems at its best on the 
sea-board, both far east and far west. Many 
magazines there, on receipt of a manuscript, 
send a polite printed form of acknowledgment. 
This doubtless "runs up" in postage, annually, 
but the effect on the contributor makes the 
expense worth while. Another form of edi- 
torial courtesy that could well be imitated is 
that shown by a New York magazine. When 
insufficient postage is enclosed, this magazine 
sends to the author a printed form saying that 
on receipt of the amount due and one cent for 
the postal information, the manuscript will be 
returned to him. It is a pity that more editors 
cannot adopt this system, in place of either 
throwing manuscripts with postage due aside, 
or holding them until the. author writes for 
explanation. 

A single large magazine returns manuscripts, 
even when insufficient postage is enclosed ; 
and in this case incloses a small blue slip, re- 
minding one gently that hereafter he should 
be more careful. That is courtesy, indeed. 

Cincinnati, O. Felix J. Koch, 
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Short, practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for The 
Writer. Readers of the magazine are invited 
to join in making it a medium of mutual help 
and to contribute to it any ideas that may 
occur to them. The pages of The Writer 
are always open for any one who has anything 
helpful and practical to say. Articles should 
be closely condensed ; the ideal length is 
about 1,000 words. 

**♦ 

Clinton Scollard has a pretty poem in the 
Outlook^ in which he talks about 

" . . the bloom of the ivilding briar that 
attars the upland air." 

When will poets learn that the violent wrench- 
ing of words to express meanings that they do 
not have, and their use in constructions where 
they do not fit, is evidence of indolence, rather 



than of genius? Mr. Scollard is a verse- 
writer — some will say a poet — of no small 
ability, but a little less straining of * the 
language, as a result of a little more labor, k 
la Flaubert, in "seeking the one word that 
exactly fits," would do much to enhance his 
reputation. 

The New York Herald prints on its edi- 
torial page every day a paragraph saying : 
" Rejected manuscripts or pictures will not be 
returned." If the Herald Wvts up to this rule, 
it does not treat contributors with cour- 
tesy or justice. If it does not live up to the 
rule, why print it? 

*** 

Madge L. Axford of Oxford, N. J., raises an 
interesting question by writifig to the AVw 
York Sun to ask what becomes of the stories 
that editors accept, pay for, and do not pub- 
lish. " Don't you think," she says, ** that 
after two years of waiting — or say three — a 
writer should be permitted to buy them back, 
copyright and all, at the price paid for them ? 
They are, apparently, useless to the editor, 
cumbering his sanctum with unavailable 
literary lumber, though they might be of use 
to the author, who could incorporate them 
with other stories. If in this day of many 
scribes and blas^ editors a writer has origi- 
nality enough to strike even momentarily the 
latter's fickle fancy, he should certainly have 
the benefit of that originality." 

« * 
Miss Axford of Oxford cheerfully assumes 
that writers generally are financially fixed so 
that they can easily buy back their sold and 
unpublished manuscripts at will. Granting 
that she is right in this, from the writer's 
point of view it seems just that they should 
have the opportunity. Editors, however, per- 
sist in regarding manuscripts as merchandise, 
which belongs to them, after they have paid 
for it, to do with as they see fit. Some 
editors, indeed, have been suspected of buy- 
ing manuscripts from writers still unknown 
and keeping them on file till their value is 
measurably enhanced by the authors' rise in 
reputation. Whatever the editorial motives in 
delaying publication may be, the present cdi- 
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torial policy seems to be firmly fixed, and 
under the conditions that prevail a writer can- 
not buy back his manuscript, no matter how 
long publication is delayed, unless the editor 
is willing.' Perhaps the best way out of the 
difficulty is for the writer who insists on early 
publication to make such a stipulation when he 
offers his manuscript for sale. Usually, it is 
to be feared, the condition would interfere 
with the sale of the manuscript, but as things 
are, no other course seems to be open to the 
writer who requires early publicity as well as 
the comforting remittance. 

*** 

The necessity of being careful, in writing, 
to avoid misapprehensions is strikingly illus- 
trated a^^iin bv a letter printed in the Barbour- 
'ville Mountain Advocate^ which begins : — 

My Dear Sir : In last week's issue of your valuable paper 
I noticed the announcement of the death of friend and brother 
, for which we are very thankful. 

• * • 

The strenuous nature of newspaper report- 
ing on the more " enterprising " papers of the 
present day and the trying conditions under 
which some of it is done are illustrated by the 
following extract from an article on the Chi- 
cago teamsters' strike: — 

As I write a reporter calls on me, and I have been interview- 
ing him while giving him a little story on something else. " I 
have been on strike duty and am pretty tired," he says. " Glad 
to get on a special story of this kind. Yes, it was quiet yester- 
day. But I am afraid there is a storm brewing. I fear the 
teamsters will all go out before we are through, and then the 
streetcar men. I was in St. Louis when they had the street 
<ar strike, and I don't care for another. ' Here,' said the city 
editor, ' they are going to run a car out on the Kast Side, and 
the strikers are going to blow it up. Get on it, and as soon as 
the explosion occurs run to the nearest place where there is a 
telephone and give us a good story.' So I did as he said, and 
they did not blow up our car. They shot through it and broke 
out all the windows with stones, but they did not have their 
bomb ready, and blew up the next car instead, blew it all to 
pieces, and the city editor called me down because I wasn't on 
the car that blew up." 

According as writers are optimistic or pes- 
simistic they will get either encouragement or 
discouragement from the fact that the story 
that won the $5,000 prize inthe recent Collier 
competition had been rejected " with thanks'* 
by more than one magazine. In fact, it is said 
that the writer barely got his manuscript back 
from its last unsuccessful venture in time to 



clap it .into an envelope and despatch it in 
quest of the prize. The uncertainty of the 
literary market from the author's point of view 
is further illustrated by the experierce of J. 
F. Moors in the same competition. Mr. Moors 
sent in three stories. The first, prepared care- 
fully, and enthusiastically, he believed to be 
of real worth ; the second he regarded^ as of 
less consequence, and the third, written while 
he was suffering from hay lever, he expected 
would be treated unceremoniously. But it 
was the first dear child of his progeny that 
came back unceremoniously. The second was 
returned some time subsequently, while it was 
the third, evolved amid hay fever pangs, that 
was accepted, a check for $345 being sent, 
with a request for other contributions ! 

Writers who think that punctuation is of no 
importance might amuse and instruct them- 
selves by considering the sentence : — 

It was not and I said but or. 

Then they might think a while about the news- 
paper statement that a comma inserted where 
it did not belong once cost the United States 
government $2,000,000. When Congress was 
drafting the tariff bill, it enumerated in one 
section the articles to be admitted on the free 
list. Among these were "all foreign fruit- 
plants." The copying clerk, in hih superior 
wisdom, omitted the hyphen and inserted a 
comma after "fruit," so that the clause read, 
"all foreign fruit, plants, etc." The mistake 
could not be rectified for about a year, and 
during this time all oranges, lemons, bananas, 
grapes, and other foreign fruits were admitted 
free of duty, with a loss to the government of 
at least $2,ocx5,ooo for that year. 

Criticising "The Pagan's Progress," by 
Gouverneur Morris, a reviewer asks : " When 
Mr. Morris makes Old One-Eye talk bad 
grammar, should it be charged against the 
author or the character.^ You wouldn't ex- 
pect a primitive man to bother with grammar, 
but inasmuch as the conversation of the rest 
of the characters is correct, not to say Addi- 
sonian, why discriminate against Old One- 
Eye.^" It is generally under&to<5d vV-^ ^^^- 
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cisms in the speech of characters in fiction are 
to be charged against the characters and not 
against the author. Still, as the reviewer 
suggests, there is no good reason why a writer 
should make one or all of his characters talk 
bad grammar unless by so doing he gains 
some literary advantage. Dialogue in fiction 
as a rule should be written with even greater 
care than the narrative part, which is under- 
stood to represent the attainments and habits 
of the author, and it is certainly unjust to 
characters — for whom as children of his brain 
the author should have some regard, if not 
affection — to put upon them the blame of the 

author's careless use of English, w. H. H. 

♦ 

WORN-OUT PHRASES. 



In a periodical called "a magazine of 
cleverness,** I have counted dozens of phrases 
of the effete, trite metaphor style, all in one 
long story by a woman of note. 

As I read of the * dark frown of disgust,* 

* the waves sweeping over her,* * cried the girl,* 

* wrings her hand,* * trembles like a leaf,* 
•slight frown gathers upon her brows,* *she 
flew to him,* ' face lighted with delighted remi- 
niscence,* • blown to him by the wind of fate,* 

* exclamation of disgust,' * gleam of eager 
triumph in his eyes,* * detective examined the 
paper narrowly * — while I go through eighty 
pages of this, I seem to be transported to the 
romance reading of my girlhood. Again I am 
spell-bound by the out-grown clothing of those 
wondrous plots within the two long columns of 
the old Harper drab-back novel. I am again 
going to a country funeral, enjoying the rare 
treat of a ride in my grandfather's old Eng- 
lish eoach, with its four seats, its cumbrous 
steps and huge wheels. 

Certainly the triteness of the following ex- 
pressions removes them from any suspicion of 
"cleverness'* or juggling with words: The 
hejroine is ' wavering and tottering,* * he shakes 
like one palsied,* she * casts,* she * darts,* she 
'seizes,' * hope springs into his breast' [this 
action is said to be mortal and 'eternal'], 

* floods of crimson suffused her fair face,' 

* years rolled back like an unfolded scroll,' he 

* loosened the flood-gates of his love,' *the 
appeal in his eyes smote her with compunc- 



tion,* his * fiery blood surged.* Because it is a 
Southern war-story I read all this, through 
the eighty wordy pages, to the last, — when 
the hero opens his arms to the heroine, whom 
I am mighty glad to leave somewhere, and he 
wonders if the gate of heaven is opening ! 

Now I will allow something for Southern 
exuberance, and for the sake of "before the 
war ** ! But will The Writer, or some one 
not a writer, please tell me why Mrs. Burton 
Harrison in the middle of her story makes 
Mr. Dollar say good-bye in these words : 
" Then so long. Colonel ; so long, madam ! *' 

Boston, Mass. Mitine C Clark. 

THE LITERARY FORTUNE. 



An article headed "Great Fortunes in Good 
Literature ** was reprinted from the Neiv York 
American in the June number of The Writer* 
It seems to me to merit comment, the more 
that in the same number there was reported an 
interview with the head of one of the " Big 
Four** magazines, who issued the usual assur- 
ance : " New writers, with names unknown^ 
receive especial consideration. No editorial 
happiness is so keen as that which comes from 
discovering a new author.** 

Taken together, these two papers present sa 
rosy a view of the literary calling that one 
wonders there should be any (there are not 
many) adults, who can read, who do not write. 
It is pleasant to be an optimist. The pessi- 
mist must be depressed by his own gloomy- 
beliefs, nor should he expect a welcome for 
them. Yet nothing is effected, in the end, by 
misrepresentation, and if, against these agreea- 
ble fancies, I set down indisputable facts, I 
am doing this service to my kind : I am telling 
the truth. 

And it is true that, unless one should pro- 
duce a " Ben-Hur " which becomes a sort of 
classic, there is small chance with the ordi- 
narily short-lived book to make " Great For. 
tunes ** even in " Good Literature.'* As for 
the editorial declaration I have cited: "New 
writers, with names unknown, receive ** in our 
periodicals " especial consideration,** I am 
reminded, like Mr. Lincoln, of a little story. 
Some years ago a certain manuscript was 
offered everywhere, being submitted, among 
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the rest, to the very magazine over which this 
same gentleman presided then, as now. The 
manuscript was declined, but when an influen- 
tial friend took hold of it and, in person, car- 
ried it to him who says that " no editorial 
happiness is so keen as that which comes from 
discovering a new author," he, on the second 
occasion, saw its great merits thus pointed out 
to him, and accepted and published what 
proved to be the first appearance in fiction of 
one who stands today among our first short- 
story tellers. 

Not long ago I praised to a member of Mc- 
Cluris staff a clever sketch which had made a 
hit in a recent issue. " I give you my word," 
said he, " it had been rejected by every other 
magazine in the city before it came to us." 

The celebrated New York critic, "Nym 
Crinkle," once warned a literary beginner: 
" You will never achieve anything so long as 
you live out of the world and content yourself 
with sticking things into envelopes and send- 
ing them off. You need what is known in the 
dramatic world as a steer." This was a 
sweeping statement, but I remembered it 
when, after Nym Crinkle's death, I read in 
biographic data extracts from letters to a 
friend in which he related his own dishearten- 
ing failures to gain a hearing, he, too, having 
gone into the country, where he was "sticking 
things into envelopes and sending them off," 
under a new psefudonym. That the work was 
good was attested by the final success of his 
"Journey to Nature " and "The Making of a 
Country Home." 

We have been told repeatedly that " The 
Gentleman from Indiana" was submitted in 
vain until its author's sister carried it to Mr. 
McClure and insisted upon his reading it. 
And this is one of the two books which, the 
American says, with "Monsieur Beaucaire," 
" netted Booth Tarkington an income of 
twenty-five thousand dollars a year." 

Now " The Gentleman from Indiana" was 
Mr. Tarkington's first book. No publisher 
would have had any reason whatever (as it was 
a first book) to make him a better offer than 
the customary ten per cent. Neither this 
story nor "Monsieur Beaucaire" (which had 
but a brief run dramatized) was a " record- 



breaker," yet the American would have us 
believe they brought such a fortune to their 
publishers as justified them in giving to the 
author more than half a million dollars for his 
share — which is precisely what is implied by 
" an income of twenty-five thousand dollars a 
year." 

** Richard Carvel," according to the same 
authority, brought Mr. Churchill " nearly one 
hundred thousand dollars." And this likewise 
was (practically) a first book. Why should the 
Macmillans have offered more than ten per 
cent, for it ? What reason had they for such 
unheard-of generosity? The dramatization 
was but a partial and transitory success, so 
that for its author to receive from the book 
nearly one hundred thousand dollars it must 
have sold some 600,000 copies. And that, we 
know, it did not. 

Again the American announces that the 
Harpers pay Gilbert Parker " fifty thousand 
dollars for every novel that he writes." Again, 
why should they? Publishers' rates vary 
little on the whole, and this would mean that 
each of Mr. Parker's novels has a sale of more 
than 300,000 copies. Even "The Right of 
Way '* had no such vogue as that. It is an old 
story that, at the height of their opulence, the 
Harpers offered Du Maurier, who had already 
published " Peter Ibbetsen," ten thousand dol- 
lars for the illustrations and letterpress of 
" Trilby,'* and that he was glad to take it. 
That they afterward made him a gift of more 
money has nothing to do with my contention, 
which is that publishers, like the rest of us, 
pay no more than they are obliged to pay for 
what they buy. 

A bookseller once said, looking at the piles 
of reading matter about him : " The life of the 
modern novel is four months long, and in each 
one of these months it is being pushed aside 
by others crowding to the fore." This short — 
no less than fierce — struggle for existence 
should be remembered in weighing another of 
the Americanos assertions, that Mrs. Humphry 
Ward has *'a continuous yearly income of 
fifty thousand dollars from the successes which 
she has achieved." That is to say, her nine or 
ten books, published at intervals throughout 
twenty years, represent more than a million 
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dollars. And yet not " Robert Elsmere " it- 
self was a " big seller ! " This same periodical 
and, I suspect, the same writer in it recently 
declared that a certain new novel had accrued 
to its author sufficient fortune upon which to 
retire. 1 happen to know ( and the newspaper 
woman was in a position to know) that the 
book in question brought in between eight and 
nine thousand dollars. Certainly no one can 
live well, or long, on the income of nine thou- 
sand dollars. 

If these tales were not mischievous, they 
might be amusing. But the discontent they 
breed, the false hopes they raise, are a serious 
matter. No; literature has its exceeding 
great rewards, but as a gct-richquick scheme 
it leaves much to be desired. 
Nkw Voric. n. \ . Alice Sf, Never s. 



WRITERS OF THE DAY. 



Melville Chater, author of ♦= A Biological 
Enlightenment," in AppletotCs Bookiovers 
Ma^atine for August, lives in Englewood, N. 
J., although he spends most of his time in 
New York city. He first came to notice as a 
fiction writer by his dog story, "Thicker than 
Water," published in Harper's Monthly two 
or three years ago. He has contributed con- 
siderable short fiction to the New York month- 
lies, and was the author of the ** Little Love- 
Stories of Manhattan," which caused much 
favorable comment during their serial run in 
the New York Sunday Herald, Another story 
of his, "Cupid: Highwayman," appeared in 
the Metropolitan a year ago, and he has writ- 
ten a long story of East side patriotism, cen- 
tering at>out the Nathan Hale statue in City 
Hall Park, New York. 



VV. B. M. Ferguson, whose story, **Thc 
Wire Tappers," was printed in Leslie's Ma^a* 
line for August, was born in Belfast, Ireland, 
twenty-three years ago, but has lived most of 
his life in New York city. He has travelled a 
good deal, having crossed the Atlantic seven 
times. Mr. Ferguson has had considerable 
newspaper experience and has contributed to 
the minor magazines, but he is a new writer 
in the fiction field, his first two stories having 



appeared in Leslie's for July and August res- 
pectively. These will be followed by others 
in succeeding numbers of the same magazine, 
and the Popular \f alanine will soon publish 
a police story, called "The Stool Pigeons." 
Mr. Ferguson is at work upon his first novel, 
"Zollenstein," which he will submit to the 
Bobbs-Merrill Company, at their request. 

Harriet Gaylord, author of the story, "The 
Text- Book of a Princess," in Short Stories for 
July, lives in New York city, and is an instruc- 
tor of English literature in the Morris high 
school. She has only recently begun the writ- 
ing of short stories, but during her holidays 
and few spare moments in the last year and a 
half she has written some thirty stories, 
twenty of which have already been sold and 
published, either under her own name or under 
one of two pen names. After the publication 
of her story, "The Career of Jean Randolph," 
in Leslie's Monthly^ Doubleday, Page, & Com- 
pany wrote to ask if she would not offer her 
first novel to them for consideration. This 
she has been attempting to write during the 
summer at Chamonix, France. She says of 
it: "It is a simple love story. If it ever sees 
publication, I shall be very glad. Every one 
told me I ought at least to try, so what else 
could I do ?" Another story of hers, " A Gor- 
dian Knot," will appear shortly in the Reader 
Magazine. Miss Gaylord says that editors 
have been very kind to her, and that she looks 
upon them as the cream of humanity — with 
all their vagaries! 

Arthur Sullivant Hoffman, whose story, 
"Patsy Moran and the Lunatics," appeared in 
McClure's for August, has spent most of his 
time in editorial work on various magazines. 
After graduation from the Ohio State Univer- 
sity in his native city of Columbus, and two 
years* teaching of English literature in the 
Coshocton, Ohio, high school, he and a friend 
purchased a county weekly in Troy, Ohio, and 
after its circulation had been doubled in a 
year and the paper eventually made one of the 
largest county weeklies in the state, Mr. Hoff- 
man became assistant editor of the Chautau- 
guan at Lake Chautauqua, going with that 
magazine to Chicago. In 1903 he went to a 
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similar position on the Smart Set in New 
York, and he is now on Tom WatsofVs Maga- 
zine, " Patsy Moran and the Lunatics " was 
originally suggested by some story advertise- 
ments in Irish dialect done for a New York 
publishing house, for which the author was at 
the time writing the '^ad-mattcr." It was the 
first fiction he had done for several years, his 
only other stories having been written as 
graduate work in the University of Chicago, 
but he is now at work on other humorous tales 
with the same characters. 



Una Hudson, whose story, "The Barings, 
Peacemakers," was printed in the August 
Munseys2,viA who has written many stories for 
t\it Red Book and other magazines, describes 
herself as a western product — the first girl 
baby born in Rawlins, Wyo. She lived her 
first fifteen years in Wyoming and the next 
nineteen in Colorado, being educated at Denver 
University and Northwestern University. She 
is Mrs. Hudson now. " I suppose," she writes, 
"the desire to write things was born in me. 
Looking back, I seem always to have pos- 
sessed it. I remember when I was quite small 
having to answer the question that so torments 
children, * What are you going to do when you 
grow up.'** ♦ Please, sir,* I said, * I am going 
to write books.* I hadn't intended it as a 
humorous answer, and the shout of laughter 
that followed hurt my feelings ver> much. I 
never again, until I could produce my first 
published story, made mention of my great 
ambition. When I was about eight, the family 
decided to make a musician of me. I remem- 
ber that I spent a good portion of the next five 
years on a piano stool, and that I shed quarts 
of tears over some awful things they called 
'five-finger exercises.' Finally it was my great 
good fortune to have for my instructor a gen- 
tleman who was not only a fine musician but a 
man possessed of most uncommon common 
sense. It did not take him very long to size 
up the situation, and he told the family that 
undoubtedly I did my best, but that if I didn't 
quit, he would." Mrs. Hudson's literary work 
began about five years ago, when, after taking 
a course in journalism from a correspondence 
school, she made up her mind that she could 



never be a reporter, but was seized with the 
conviction that she could eventually write 
stories. " Mrs. Beverley Turner," taken by 
Ains/ee^Sy was her first success. For a while 
acceptances and rejections were hit or miss 
with her, and she could n't for the life of her 
tell why one story was accepted and another 
rejected. " Then,'* she said, " a kindly editor 
whom I shall always hold in the deepest grati- 
tude, took me in hand,. and gave me a regular 
kindergarten course in short-siory writing. 
He may have done it in self-defence, or he 
may have thought he detected possibilities in 
my work. I don't know what was his motive, 
and don't care. The fact remained that he 
told me the things I most needed to know, and 
helped me, oh, immensely, to get some kind 
of a grip on my work. Not that 1 have met 
with kindness from one editor only. That is 
very far from the truth. They have all been 
most kind and considerate, and their patience 
is something beyond belief." It is about three 
years since Mrs. Hudson's first story was ac- 
cepted, and since then she has sold one hun- 
dred stories, even. Quite a number of them 
have gone to English magazines — the Novel 
Magazine^ and the Royal^ and Pearson'' s. 
"Mrs. Beverley Turner " was republished in 
the NovelXdiSi summer. Speaking of her per- 
sonal predilections, Mrs. Hudson says: "I'm 
very fond of flowers and all kinds of growing 
things — when they don't give me hay-fever or 
rose cold, which they generally do. And I 
like cats — stray ones that come to you starved, 
and lame, and half-dead generally. I have 
eighteen buried in my back yard. Please don*t 
think that I prefer them dead, or that I delib- 
erately murdered them. They died natural 
deaths — all but one small black kitten, who 
would sit just where I wanted to put my feet, 
and he did it once tpo often. If I ever have 
more money than I know what to do with, I 
shall use it to found a home for homeless 
cats.*' 

Burges Johnson, whose verses, " Bed-Time," 
appeared \ii Harper'' s Monthly iox August, was 
born in Rutland, Vermont; in 1877, and is a 
" full-blooded Yankee," being one of the several 
thousand descendants of John Alden, and a 
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great nephew of Tristram Burges of Rhode 
Island. He was graduated from Amherst col- 
lege, and served an apprenticeship on the New 
York daily papers. After various " odd edito- 
rial jobs " he became literary adviser to G. P. 
Putnam's Sons, and later joined the literary 
staff of Harper & Brothers, where his more 
humorous verse Is a regular feature of Harper'' s 
Monthly.' Mr. Johnson is a prolific writer of 
, verse, and has written, in addition, a few seri- 
ous essays and delivered a few lectures. T. Y. 
Crowell & Company will publish his ** Rhymes 
of Little Boys " in book form in September, 
and in October Harper & Brothers will bring 
out "The Pleasant Tragedies of Childhood," 
by F. Y. Cory and Burges Johnson. 

Emma B. Miles, author of "The Moccasin 
Flower," in the August Century^ was born in 
Evansville, Indiana, in 1879, but her home is 
in the Tennessee mountains, in a log cabin in 
the deepest woods, twelve miles from any town. 
There she lives with the mountain people, and 
lives just as they do. taking the hardships and 
loneliness as part of the homespun life of the 
land, and writing only of the things she sees 
every day, — mountains and forests, and the 
quaint customs of the people. Her first pub- 
lished work, some verses entitled " Homesick," 
appeared in Harper^s Monthly something 
more than a year ago, and a little later an 
article in the same magazine on the peculiar 
music of the mountaineers called forth con- 
siderable comment. Miss Miles has also had 
poems in the Century, and LippincotVs, and 
other magazines, and she has quite a number 
accepted by first-class magazines, which have 
not yet been published. Harper'^s Monthly 
also has a short story of mountain child-life yet 
to appear. James Pott will publish her first 
book in September. It is a study of moun- 
taineer life and character, and is entitled, "The 
Spirit of the Mountains." 

Winfield Scott Moody, author of " Any Man 
and Any Woman," in the July Atlantic — a 
story wliich has caused considerable discussion 
as to the ethical point involved — is a very 
well known man in the literary and newspaper 
world of Xew York. He was for some years 
on the Nev) York Evening Sun and the 
TJwes, where he made a unique reputation as 



a writer of light editorials. In 1894 he be- 
came identified with the firm of Charles Scrib- 
ner*s Sons, and for eight years was the editor 
of the Bookbuyer, Two years ago he severed 
his connection with the Scribners, and since 
then has spent much of his time in travel. 
Story writing had never specially appealed to 
Mr. Moody until recently, when he was asked 
to be one of the readers in the Collier compe- 
tition, in which $5,000 was offered for the best 
short story. After reading short stories for 
some three months, he concluded to try writing 
one himself, and "Any Man and Any Woman," 
which he himself calls an ethical tract rather 
than a short story, was the result. Since then 
he has written several stories, which are to 
appear in different magazines. Besides his 
routine editorial work, Mr. Moody has written 
a considerable quantity of light verse for Life 
and other periodicals, book-rt views for various 
publications, and, during the musical winter of 
190304, when "Parsifal" was the foremost 
attraction in New York, he undertook and per- 
formed with entire success the musical criti- 
cism for the Evening Sun, in the absence of 
the regular critic. Mr. Moody was born in 
New York city, and was graduated from 
Trinity college in the class of 1879. 



Mary Bourchier Sanford, whose story, "Deb- 
orah of Fort Yaivik," was published in the 
August Lippincotfs, is a native of Canada, 
though now a resident of New York. Her 
earliest work was contributed to Canadian 
periodicals, and she was at one time on the 
staff of the Canadian humorous weekly. Grip, 
Afterward, she was secretary of an Egyptologi- 
cal society in Cleveland, and was on the edi- 
torial staff of the society's magazine. Since 
her removal to New York, she has contributed 
essays, sketches, short stories, and humorous 
paragraphs to the North American Review^ 
the Critic, Harper's Monthly, Harper's Bazar, 
the Independfnt^iht Churchman, ih^ Observer, 
the Christian Advocate. Vogue, Puck, the 
Black Cat, the McClure Syndicate ; the English 
Illustrated Magazine, and the Poy's Own 
Paper, London: the Tribune, E-^'cning Post, 
and other leading New York newspapers ; 
the defunct Godey's Lady's Book, Peterson's 
Magazine, Arthur's Home Mai^azine, the 
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Home-Afaker, the Household^ the Woman's 
Cycle, Kate Field's IVashington, Sunbeams, 
Harper's Young People, and Demoresfs Fam- 
ily Magazine, In 1897, the Baker & Taylor 
Company published her historical novel, "The 
Romance of a Jesuit Mission," the wedding 
scene from which was incorporated in a vol- 
ume, entitled "The Wedding Day in Litera- 
ture and Art." In the autumn of 1904, A. C. 
McClurg & Company published her book for 
young people, " TheWanderingTwins," a story 
of Labrador, which is reported by librarians to 
be a most popular book for boys and girls. 



**Otho B. Senga" — a manifest anagram for 
Agnes Booth — whose story, "The Tenth 
Secretary," was printed in the Woman's 
Home Companion for August, is at present a 
resident of Boston. " Mr. Senga's " secretary 
writes that the author is a native of Rhode 
Island; was educated in the public schools of 
Providence ; is a graduate of a Western col- 
lege ; lived in western Kansas for several 
years; is familiar with western life; and had 
been writing about four years. In this time 
about three stories have been accepted for 
every one rejected, several manuscripts having 
been withdrawn by the author because the 
price offered was not sufficient. The charac- 
ters in "The Tenth Secretary" were drawn 
from life. The Woman's Home Companion 
has other stories to be published soon. 



PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 



Dodge. — The death of Mrs. Mary Mapes 
Dodge, which occurred at her summer home, 
Onteora Park, in the Catskills, Monday, Au- 
gust 21, means more to the young people of 
this country than they may perhaps yet realize. 
The St. Nicholas Magazine was created, or 
was started, perhaps I should say, because of 
Mrs. Dodge. Scribner & Co., as the firm 
style then was, the publishers of St. Nicholas^ 
and the now Century Magazine^ knew that 
the name and work of Mary Mapes Dodge 
were as good as several hundred thousand 
dollars in the launching of a young people's 
magazine. Mrs. Dodge was then known 
throughout the world as the author of "Hans 
Brinker," a book that has had almost as many 



readers as " Robinson Crusoe." It has been 
translated into every modern language, and 
is a classic in those languages as well as in 
English. The scene of the story is laid in 
Holland, as every one knows. At the time 
that Mrs. Dodge wrote the book she had never 
visited Holland, but she had read omnivo- 
rously on the subject, and had talked with 
people who had lived there, natives and for- 
eigners. The story is told, and I happen to 
know that it is true, that when Mrs. Dodge 
finally did visit Holland and asked in a book- 
shop for the book that would give the best idea 
of life in the country, she was handed a copy 
of her own story. This would seem to prove 
that it is not necessary for an author to live in 
a country to give a story local color. At the 
same t»me every author is not Mrs. Dodge. 

Mary Mapes Dodge was the first literary 
woman that I ever knew. When I was eight- 
een or nineteen years old I was living in 
Newark, N. J., and about two or three miles 
out of Newark, in a little settlement called 
Waverly, was the Mapes home. There Mrs. 
Dodge, who was a widow with two sons, lived 
with her mother and sisters, and a jolly, inter- 
esting life it was. With the exception of the 
mother, they were all young or comparatively 
young people in the house, and such good 
times as 1 have had there, it seems to me, are 
unknown in these days. 

A few hundred feet from the main house 
was an old-fashioned house in which the gar- 
dener lived, the attic of which Mrs. Dodge had 
converted into a " den." " Dens " were not so 
common in those days as they are to-day. Hers 
was the first one that I ever saw. I thought 
then that it was a most interesting and won- 
derful place, but as I look back at it it seems 
simple. There were no Oriental efiEects such 
as "dens" have in these days; no foolish 
"cozy corners," and that sort of thing; but a 
lot of interesting pictures, a great many bookS) 
an ample desk, and one thing that I remember 
particularly — a panorama of the Rhine, which 
was tacked to the sloping ceiling. In that 
room Mrs. Dodge wrote " Hans Brinker " and 
others of her books. 

Among her greatest treasures were the let- 
ters that she received from children who had 
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read "Hans Brinker " and loved it. A great 
many of them — hundreds, I believe — asked 
her for the pen with which she wrote the book. 
I don't know whether she ever gave it to any 
one of these relic hunters, but if she did not it 
was not for want of asking. 

At about this time a big advertising agency 
in New York started a magazine called Hearth 
and Home^ and Mrs. Dodge was invited to 
conduct a young people's department of the 
paper. If the other departments had been 
conducted as successfully as was hers Hearth 
and Home might be flourishing today, but it' 
was not a success, and after a few years' strug- 
gle, was swept into the whirlpool into which so 
many periodicals have gone. And now Mrs. 
Dodge is gone, at the age of sixty-seven. But 
she will not be forgotten. " Hans Brinker '» 
will live, and St. Nicholas^ which will always 
bear her name on its cover, will live, and she 
will be mourned for by an army of young peo- 
ple and people who are no longer young, for 
the first readers of St. Nicholas are parents, 
some of them grandparents, today. — Chicago 
Tribune. 

Marston. — There is a pitiful story told in 
the Bookman of Philip Bourke Marston, the 
blind English writer. One day a particularly 
good idea came to him, and he sat down to his 
typewriter with enthusiasm. He wrote rap- 
idly for hours, and had nearly finished the 
story when a friend came in. *' Read that," 
said Marston proudly, *'and tell me what you 
think of It." The friend stared at the happy 
author and then at the blank sheets of paper 
in his hand before he was able to understand 
the little tragedy. The ribbon had been taken 
from the typewriter, and Marston's toil was 
for nothing. He never had the heart to write 
that story again. 

♦ 

CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 



The Failings of Novelists. — We are a 

timid and conventional nation, and doubtless 
our timidities filter through to the publishers, 
for certain it is that American literature as it 
stands to-day is especially noticeable for its 
lack of individuality. When it has individual- 
ity, it is somewhat unimportant as art. There 



are sections of our land that have received 
minute, photographic treatment from faithful 
authors, but, with slight exceptions, either the 
feeling of the authors lacks intensity or impor- 
tance or the subjects they handle are of too 
elementary a habit of heart and mind to make 
the work of real value as world literature. If 
one compare a good American novel with a 
good English, French, or Russian novel, this 
is almost the first criticism that leaps into 
one's mind. 

It is a question whether this halting of our 
own authors comes from our having as yet 
produced no very large leisure class — no 
class of people with time for intense emotion 
or introspection. We have a way of calling 
feeling, any especial feeling, morbid. If it is 
suffering or despair, we are apt to dub it pes- 
simistic ; if it is introspection, unnatural. But 
sooner or later our novelists, too, will have to 
cope with more complex conditions of life 
and depth of emotion, or be content to remain 
little and elementary. — Harper^s Weekly. 

Overdone Expressions. — London Tit Bits 
recently offered a prize for the best contribu- 
tion on hackneyed terms used in writing and 
speaking, and here is the winning paper; it 
purports to be a law against the use of worn- 
out expressions : — 

" Be it enacted by the King's most excellent 
majesty, by and with the advice anti consent 
of the long suffering and sorely afflicted reading 
public, and by the authority of the same, as 
follows : — 

*' First — Any journalist, littdrateur, novelist, 
penny-a-liner, or any other ink slinger who, 
after the passing of this act, shall write, print, 
or publish, or cause to be written, printed, or 
published, any of the following or similar 
hackneyed or overused phrases — that is to 
say, in alluding to the awful mystery of death 
shall refer to * that bourne from whence no 
traveler returns '; or, in mentioning a deceased 
person, shall write of him or her as having 
* shuffled otf this mortal coir ; or shall desig- 
nate the condition of the unmarried as a * state 
of single blessedness,' or speak of a newly 
married couple as * the happy pair,' or of a wife 
as 'the better half,' or shall deny by implica- 
tion an indisputable scientific fact by asserting 
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the possibility of a person's being * conspicuous 
by his absence * ; or shall write with profane 
pen the expression, *a sight for the gods* or 

* a sight to make angels weep ' ; or, in reference 
to physical attributes or peculiarities, shall use 
any of the following expressions: * The bated 
breath,' * the human form divine,' * eagle glance,' 
'magnetic gaze,' * dilated nostrils,' * willowy 
form,' *arch smile,' * daintily gloved hand,' 

* flowing locks,' * golden tresses,' 'delicately 
tinted lips,' * the inner man,' or shall speak of 
the • popular president,' *the courteous general 
manager,' * the genial secretary,' * the charm- 
ing hostess,' *a few well chosen words,' 'the 
succulent bivalve,' * the psychological moment,' 

* so near, yet so far,' * last, but not least,' * a 
dull, sickening thud,' * his own inimitable style,' 

* old Sol,' ' the gentle light of the moon,' * a cool 
million,' or shall use any similar hackneyed 
expressions, such person shall be guilty of a 
misdemeanor, and, being thereof convicted by 
public opinion, shall be compelled to pay away 
half his salary to the Home for Old Jokes, and 
the delinquent shall offer an ample apology to 
the public and agree never again to infringe 
the provisions of this act." 

Referring to the same subject, the London 
Author says: "The diction of the minor 
writer '30th is affected by and reacts on common 
speech. To him every anniversary is an 
'auspicious occasion,' every entertainment a 

* brilliant function.' Every marriage ceremony 
is a ' very pretty wedding,' at every banquet the 
'festive board groans,' every host is 'genial,* 
every actress and every coffin receives 'floral 
tributes.' One cannot even be drowned with- 
out finding a ' watery grave.' " 

The Policy of the Saturday Evening 
Post. — A writer in the Brooklyn Eagle 
quotes George H. Lorimer, editor of the 
Saturday Evening Post, as saying : — 

"Have I a 'policy'.'* Distinctly. I de- 
cided that the Post should reflect the business 
life of modern America and appeal to the in- 
terests of the business man. This can be 
done as well through fiction as through statis- 
tics. While the Post is an open market for 
all good, live stories, you will observe that its 
stories generally reflect some live business. 
That is because business is the life of the 



America of to-day, and a good story reflects 
life. My 'readers' — I have four — are all 
newspaper men, preferably with a business 
training. I am certainly no Philistine against 
whatever any one may choose to consider 
* real ' literature, but I have proved to my own 
satisfaction that I know what constitutes one 
sort of real literature for the magazine reader 
of today, and it is not the sort of literature 
that purely 'literary' editors are apt to select. 
It is not among people of rarified culture that 
a magazine finds a big constituency. 

" Yes, I may claim to have had a hand in 
helping young writers to a hearing. When I 
began, I bought two-thirds of my stories from 
England ; all magazines did. Now it is the 
other way about; I sell two-thirds of my 
stories to England, and the American story 
is beating the English in the English market. 

"Manuscripts? We receive fully 10,000 a 
year, and read each one within three days of 
receipt. And I like to see every author who 
wishes to contribute; I am not afraid of your 
publishing this statement. I like to come in 
contact with my authors ; to size them up; very 
often, while their stories are not the stories I 
want, they are the men I want, if I could only 
get at them to tell them how I want it. Sensi- 
tive ? Oh. yes, the artistic temperament is sad- 
dled with that tradition! But authors, you 
know, are naturally logical men. They are 
capable of understanding reasons. And why 
I like to get to know them is this, that I don't 
believe in waiting till the right manuscript 
happens along. 1 prefer to run my own paper 
instead of letting chance wiggle-waggle it this 
way and that. I plan many of our serials; I 
formulate ideas for articles. Then I want to 
be able to lay my hand on the man competent 
to work out that idea. I don't care a rap 
about a name. I prefer a good story by an 
unknown writer to a poor one by Kipling, every 
time. No, 1 shall not say that the Post has 
' made ' any author, although you know several 
who have come to the front in our magazine. 
It is not the magazine which makes the author. 
The author makes the magazine." 

The Quality of Contemporary Fiction. — 
In common speech literature has almost come 
to be narrowed down to a synonym for €Lc.<x^w, 
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If reference is made to the most distinguished 
writers of the day, our minds naturally turn to 
the most distinguished novelists. It is they 
that can boast of the largest sales and the 
most dazzling financial returns, and it is of 
them that popular literary gossip most assidu- 
ously prattles. The question, "What new 
books have you been reading lately? " means, 
in nine cases out of ten, ** What new novels." 
It is generally accepted that, if a contempo- 
rary writer has any ideas to express, he will 
express them most effectively in this form. In 
the twentieth century no other type of litera- 
ture, unless the daily paper can be included in 
this classification, can be expected to reach 
the ear and heart of the democracy. In the 
course of all the ages there has at last been 
evolved this supreme literary medium, for lack 
of which our rude forefathers had to be con- 
tent with poetry, the drama, philosophy, and 
the like. To us has come the privilege of 
achieving wisdom through the study of *' truth 
embodied in a tale." Why should reading be 
any longer a drudgery when we can take our 
lessons in the kindergarten of literature ? 

Yet, although fiction claims so dispropor- 
tionate a share of the total output of printed 
matter and by its rewards in money and fame 
can make it worth while for the ablest writers 
to enter this field, it may be asserted, with 
good reason, that there is no other kind of lit- 
erary work, at least in prose, in which the 
level of performance is so low. In many re- 
spects, the work of modern writers will bear 
comparison with that of their predecessors of 
fifty years ago. There has been no falling off 
in the quality of the best biographies, letters, 
essays, and scientific and philosophical treat- 
ises ; for these latter — strange as it may seem 
to the writer of personal paragraphs about 
authors — count for something in literary his- 
tory, to say nothing of contributions to critical 
scholarship. But to set the most highly 
praised modern fiction by the side of Thack- 
eray, Dickens, or George Eliot would make 
even the most pronounced optimist on con- 
temporary affairs hesitate. 

Or another test might be employed. Let 
any one, without bias, make a list of the books 
of the last three months or six months or 



twelve months, and strike out those which are 
likely to be still alive twenty-five years hence. 
He will find a remarkably small proportion of 
novels in the list of survivors. According to 
all the standards — artistic construction, imag- 
ination, knowledge of life, breadth of sympa- 
thies, and skill and propriety in the use of the 
English language — the best novels of our day 
are of inferior literary rank even to the best 
published sermons, although homiletical lit- 
erature is conventionally supposed to be weaker 
and more insipid than any other. — Herbert 
W, Horwill in the yuly-September Forum, 



BOOK REVIEWS. 



The Story of a Literary Career. By Ella Wheeler Wil- 
cox. With description of Mrs. Wilcox's Home and Life, by 
Ella Giles Ruddy. With portrait. 60 pp. Paper, 50 cents. 
Uolyoke, Mass. : Elizabeth Towne. 1905. 

Mrs. Wilcox's autobiography will be particu- 
larly interesting to writers, because it gives in 
frank, honest tashion the story of her literary 
life. She tells how she began writing, as a 
Wisconsin country girl, mentally nourished in 
large part on the sensational stories in the 
New Vork Mercury a,ndiht New York Ledger j 
how she was paid at first, with subscriptions to 
the papers for which she wrote and with arti- 
cles from their premium lists; how she re- 
ceived her first unexpected check; and how 
she afterward won her way to reputation and 
success. Mrs. Towne adds a brief chapter 
giving the outline facts of Mrs. Wilcox's life 
since her marriage, and Ella Giles Ruddy con- 
tributes a description of **the Bungalow" at 
Short Beach, Conn., where the author spends 
her summers. The illustrations include five 
portraits of Mrs. Wilcox at different ages and a 
view of the fireplace in her study in ** the 
Bungalow." w. h. h. 

Dandelion Cottage. By Carroll Watson Rankin. 312 pp. 
Illustrated. Cloth. New York : Henry Holt & Company. 
1904. 

In ** Dandelion Cottage " Mrs. Rankin tells 
a delightful story of the experiences of four 
girls in a Michigan town who happily came 
into possession for the summer of a little 
vacant cottage on the parish lot, too much out 
of repair to be rented, but just the thing for 
them to fit up as a playhouse. The events of 
their occupancy are related with vivacity and 
sympathetic humor, and young readers are 
sure to be fascinated with the charm of the 
narrative. The book is wholesome and sweet 
throughout, and there is nothing in it to which 
the strictest parent can take the least excep- 
tion. Mrs. Rankin has shown in this story a 
complete understanding of juvenile human 
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fiature, and other books from the same hand 
will be eagerly awaited. w. H. H. 



LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 



[ For the convenience of readers The Writer will send a 
copy of any magazine mentioned in the following reference list 
•on receipt of the amount given in parenthesis following the name 
— the amount being in each case the price of the periodical 
with three cents postage added. Unless a price is given, the 
periodical must be ordered from the publication office. Readers 
idio send to the publishers of the periodicals indexed for copies 
containing the artiden mentioned in the list will confer a favor 
if they will mention The Writer when they write.] 



The Lesson of Balzac. Henry James. Atlantic \i^c.) 
for August 

The Literature of Exposure. George W. Alger. At- 
lantic (38 c.) for August. 

The Associated Press. V.— Its Work in War. Melville 
E. Stone. Century (38 c.) for August. 

Uncertainties of Usage. Thomas R. Lounsbury. Har- 
per's Monthly (38 c.) for August. 

Literature and Youth. Henry M. Alden. Editor's 
Study, Harper'' s Monthly (38 c.) for August. 

The Newspaper of To-dav : Modern Journalism as a 
Profession. Hon. Whitelaw Reid. Paii Mali Magazint ior 
August. 

The Question of Our Speech. Henry James. Apple- 
ion^s Booklovers Magazine (28 c.) for August. 

Thomson of "The Seasons." Mounce Byrd. Lippincotf s 
(28 c.) for August. 

The Beginning of the Short Story in America. 
Robert M. Lovett. Reader (28 c.) for August. 

Robert Burns. Harry Graham. Reader (28 c.) for Au- 
gust. 

Lyrics in Our Later Fiction. Arthur Penn. Bookman 
•(28 c.) for August. 

Literary Clubland. IV.— Churchill Williams. Book- 
man (28 c.) for August. 

Some American Humorists. Joel Benton. Bookman 
<a8 c.) for August. 

Some Modern Methods of Illustration. J. B. Car- 
rington. Bookman (28 c.) for August. 

Literature as a Pursuit. Thomas Wentworth Higgin- 
«on. Critic (28 c. ) for August. 

A Concord Note-Book. II.— Ellery Channing and His 
Table-Talk. F. B. Sanborn. Critic (28 c.) for August. 

John Hay. With frontispiece portrait. Joseph B. Gilder. 
Critic (28 c.) for August. 

The New Boccaccio: Gabriele D'Annunzio. Anneta 
Halliday-Antona. The Editor's Clearing-House, Critic {2SC.) 
for August. 

John Hay's Place in Letters. Talcott Williams. Book 
News (8 c.) for August. 

Early Pennsylvania Poets. Ellis P. Oberholtzer. 
Book News (8 c.) for August. 

The European Parcels-Post. Hon. J. Henniker Hea- 
ton, M. P. Arena (28 c.) for August. 

The Significance of Yellow Jour.nalis.m. Lydia 
Kingswill Commander. A rena (28 c.) for August. 

Sam Walter Foss : A New England Poet of the 
Common Life. Rev. R. E. Bisbee, A.M. Arena (28 c.) for 
August. 



Garland in Ghostland.— A Book-Study of "The Tyr- 
rany of the Dark," With frontispiece portrait. Arena (28 c.) 
for August. 

The Coming Thing in Fiction. With portraits of Mau- 
rice Hewlett, William Makepeace Thackeray, and George 
Meredith. Nathaniel Stephenson. World To-Day (13 c.) 
for August. 

Pictorial Journalism. Illustrated. George D. Richards. 
World To-Day (13 c.) for August 

What the People Read in Holland, Belgium, and 
Switzerland. Illustrated. American Monthly Review 0/ 
Reviews (28 c. ) for August. 

John Hay : An American Gentleman. With portrait. 
Walter Wellman. American Monthly Review 0/ Reviews 
(28 c.) for August. 

For Girls Who Long to Write. Priscilla Wakefield. 
Delineator (18 c.) for August. 

John Hay— World Diplomat, Author, and Journal- 
ist. Grandon Nevins. Pearson's ( 13 c.) for August. 

Harold Frederic. John Davis Anderson. Four Track 
News (11 c.) for August. 

Gail Hamilton's Single Blessedness. Charles Warren 
Stoddard. National Magazine (13 c.) for August. 

Journalism New and Old. Edward Dicey. Reprinted 
from the Fortnightly Review in the Eclectic (28 c.) for August. 

Schiller. Reprinted from the London Times m the 
Eclectic (28 c.) for August- 

John Burroughs : A Day at Riverby and Slabsides. 
Craftsman for August. 

"The Breadwinners." New York Times Saturday Re- 
vie^v for July 29. 

The Bayaru Taylors. New York Times Saturday Re- 
vie7v for August 5. 

New York Scandal Journalism. Livingston Wright. 
Collier's (13 c.) for August 5. 

Criticism and the Law of Libel. Public Opinion (13 c.) 
for August 5. 

Mannikins in Modern Fiction. Public Opinion (13 c.) 
for August 12. 

The Girlhood of a Novelist. (Autobiographical.) 
Amelia E. Barr. Youth's Companion (8 c.) for August 17. 



NEWS AND NOTES. 



William Mottram, a cousin of George Eliot, 
is bringing out a book about her and her 
work. 

A biography of George Macdonald will be 
published soon. 

Percy Fitzgerald's life of Charles Dickens 
is almost ready for publication. 

The literary executors of the late Cardinal 
Newman have entrusted to Wilfred Ward the 
task of writing the Cardinal's biography. It 
will be remembered that the life by Mr. Pur- 
cell, author of a biography of Cardinal Man- 
ning, was suppressed in manuscript, owing to 
the disturbance that was created by the Man- 
ning biography. 
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Mme. Zola is preparing her husband's cor- 
respondence for publication. 

Dr. H. L. Hargrove, of Baylor University, 
Waco, Texas, is preparing a Concordance to 
Tennyson, modelled on Bartlett*s Concordance 
to Shakespeare. 

Count Tolstoy is going to St. Petersburg 
and Moscow to gather material for an exhaust- 
ive treatise on the history of the people's 
movement in Russia during the last twenty-five 
years. He has just asked friends in St. 
Petersburg to aid in gathering material for 
him. 

"The Ye'low Journalist,*' by Miriam Michel- 
son, announced by D. Appleton & Co., Is a 
newspaper story, as the title indicates, and the 
heroine of most of the adventures is a girl 
reporter. 

Mark Twain is recovering from a severe 
attack of the gout, and has gone from Norfolk, 
Conn., to his summer home at Dublin, N. H. 

Mrs. Humphry Ward is coming to the United 
States in December, partly, it is said, because 
she has decided on an American heroine for 
her next novel and wants to absorb the neces- 
sary "atmosphere." 

Morgan Robertson has patented an improved 
periscope that he invented in writing one of 
his submarine stories and is said to have re- 
ceived $50,000 for the patent. 

John Muir is seriously ill in Arizona. His 
condition is due to nervous breakdown, follow- 
ing the recent death of his wife at Martinez 
and the sudden and serious illness of his 
daughter. 

Miss Sarah Orne Jewett, who is now at her 
old home in South Berwick, Me., is fully re- 
covered from the effects of her accident while 
driving more than a year ago. For a long 
time Miss Jewett has been an invalid from the 
result of her accident. Her condition has 
been the cause of the long lapse in her literary 
work. 

Mrs. Kate Douglas Wiggin Riggs has re- 
cently purchased " Quillcote," the summer 
place so long occupied by her situated on the 
banks of the Saco river at Salmon Falls, in the 
town of Hollis, Me., and will continue to spend 
her summers there. 



Miss Myra Kelly was married August 27 in 
New York to Allan MacNaughton, of Teaneck, 
N.J. 

The Grand Magazine is a new ten-cent 
monthly issued by the publishers of the 
Strand and the Wide World Magazine. It 
is handled in this country by the International 
News Company, New York. 

The Junior Publishing Company of New 
York will begin the publication of a magazine 
for children soon. The magazine is intended 
to be instructive as well as amusing. 

The American Family Magazine^ pub- 
lished by M. J. Lowenstein and Samuel F. 
Myerson, at St. Louis, is a new household 
magazine. Colonel M. A. Aldrich is the editor. 

Trotwood^s Monthly^ a new high-class farm 
journal, containing literary as well as agricul- 
tural matter, is to be started at Columbia, 
Tenn., in September. John Trotwood Moore 
will be the editor. 

The subscription price of Everybody s Mag- 
azine vi\\\ be advanced to $1.50 a year after 
September i. The price of the Ladies^ Home 
yournal w\\\ be advanced to $1.25 a year after 
October 2. The price of the Pall Mall Mag- 
azine is reduced from $3.50 to $175 a year. 

A suit against a French translator has de- 
veloped the fact that, according to the law, a 
Russian author in order to protect his works 
abroad, must first publish in a foreign city 
before he does so in his own country, as any 
one may translate from a Russian author. 

The Ess-Ess Publishing Company, which 
gets out the Smart Set Magazine^ is one of the 
side issues of the owners of Town Topics, 
The Ess-Ess Company has the same officers 
and directors as Town Topics, It is capital- 
ized at $100,000, although the capital stock of 
T0wn Topics is only $5,000. 

Mrs. Mary Mapes Dodge died at Onteora 
Park, Tannersville, N. Y., August 21, aged 
sixty-seven. 

Miss Gertrude Bloede (** Stuart Sterne") 
died at Baldwin, L. I., N. Y., August 14, aged 
sixty years. 

Will Cumback died at Greensburg, Ind., 
August I, aged seventy-six. 
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tHTlRIO AT THl BOSTON POtT^FFWlAttlCONIHJUAa. MAIL -ATTIR. ^ard'S DamC ID thC taWC Of COUtCIltS iS CliS- 

' tinctly out of fashion." 

Now when a morsel of verse like certain 

CONTENTS: pack poems of Kipling's has served to evoke the 

The Vogue of Clinton Scollard. Mary R. P. feelings of nations, even to determine actions 

WHf^NoT Teachers *oF English i:oMPosiTioN ? ''' i a great affairs, there should surely be some- 

yttstiss A . Perctvai. 180 thing worth saying of a poet like Clinton 

George Ade, Playwright. James O'Donnell Beututt. i8i Scollard, who has written verse enOUgh tO fiU 

Editorial . . • — ; • • ' ' * * ! '^^ half a dozenvolumes, and who has Contributed 

Thought in Rhyming and Writing, 184 — The Use O' , . , 

Foreign Phrases, 184- Forms of Address in Letter- besides, since 1881, to nearly every magazine 

Writing 184 of any note in the country. • And yet I do not 

•'Newspaper English" Edited 185 find an adequate Statement anywhere of his 

Writers op the Day 185 11. 

Alice Ward Bailey. 185- Annie Nettleton Bourne, WOrk, hlS methods, Or hlS excellencies. Sev- 

185— Irene Fowler Brown, 185 - William Forster eral anthologies, — notably tWO of Mr. Sted* 

Brown, 185 - Witter Bynner, 186-Arthur Davison man's, — in America, give Selections from his 

Ficke, 186— Harold Hammond, 186 — Norvell , jxu 1 •jr-r....i 

Harrison, .87- Binisa 11 Jackson 187 ^^''^S* ^""^ ^^^ ^ame may be said of British 

Personal Gossip About Authors 187 anthologies ; but in them there is nO answer 

Edward Everett Hale, 187— James Russell Lowell, tO the questions distinctly askcd by the maga- 

188— Justin McCarthy, 188 — Count Tolstoy ... 189 ^. ^ „„^*^j ^ i- 4.U r /-i- ^ 

Current Literary Topics 189 "'"'^ ^"°^^^» regarding the VOgue of Chnton 

TheValueof Poetry, 189- New Writers Wanted. . 190 Scollard ; namely, jUSt how he Can write so- 
Literary Articles in Periodicals 190 much pleasant rhyme and how he gets editors 

News AND Notes 191 of all claSSes tO aCCept it. 

■ My first acquaintance with Clinton Scollard 

THE VOGUE OF CLINTON SCOL- dates back to the time when we invested each 

a book m a failing publishing house. My 

LAKU. book, — his was still in manuscript, — van- 

ished, and in the search therefor, covering 

When Clinton Scollard was chosen to de- several cities and much correspondence, my 

liver the annual poem before the Harvard Phi book was found calmly published anew by 

Beta Kappa in 1900, a critic declared that his virtue of being snapped up at a receiver's 

•*Lawton: An Ode" "worthily sustained the sale, but his manuscript, happily, was recov- 

traditions of an historic occasion associated in ered before untoward fate seized it as it had 

the past with such names as Emerson and seized mine. When my next work found 

Lowell." higher grace, Mr. Scollard wrote to congratu- 

That Mr. Scollard is a poet*s poet is shown late me and we exchanged books, I mine for 

by commendatory statements in regard to his his " Songs of Sunrise Lands."* My heart 

work written by Edmund Gosse and Austin misgave me at the time that I had cheated 

Dobson ; that he is a popular poet nothing him and now I know it. But since then we 

proves more conclusively than the fact stated have been "acquaint." 

by a literary monthly some time ago, that "a The answer to how he can write so much 
magazine published now without Mr. Scol- •Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 
Copyright, 1905. by William H. Hills. All rights reserved. 
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verse is, I think, answerable by saying that he 
loves his work. On the fly leaf of my volume 
of "Sunrise Songs" are inscribed these 
lines : — 

" Lo ! I have fared and fared again, 
Far up and down the ways of men, 
And found no path I strayed along 
As happy as the hills of Song." 

Because of the happiness he found in song 
and presumably, too, because he found his 
art sufficiently remunerative to make a living 
by, Clinton Scollard slipped the "professor" 
from his name (he was professor of English 
literature at Hamilton College for five years) 
and became simply a man of letters. But be- 
fore this he was a teacher in the Brooklyn 
Polytechnic, a post graduate student at Har- 
vard and at Cambridge, Eng., and afterward a 
traveler in many lands, but particularly in the 
Orient. H I write more of his poems of the 
East than of others, it will be with the dis- 
tinct purpose of acquainting the public with 
one of the phases of his many-sided genius 
that is more seldom turned toward the 
reader than those of greater current 
interest. 

Mr. Scollard's work shows plainly that he 
attaches great importance to form; and he in- 
variably catches his thought in the chalice 
made for just that form of thought. If the 
cup is not sufficiently beautiful he reshapes 
it to satisfy his ideal of what the form should 
be : whether for poem, song, ballad, blank 
verse, madrigal, or sonnet ; but, always, he 
holds his pen in trust to art. He has a wide 
and sure knowledge of the best in English 
literature and of the literature of all countries, 
so that the stream of inspiration to draw from 
is inexhaustible. He loves his work; he un- 
derstands the technicalities of his work; he 
has a fountain to go to for his work; he de- 
votes not a portion of his time but all his 
working powers to his work ; until lately he 
has cast all his imagination in the form of 
verse; why then, granted savoir de faire and 
genius and work, why should Mr. Scollard not 
have achieved success in verse making.'* The 
little French phrase was given first place in 
the tri-sentence because knowing how is, I 
suspect, the chief lever in his verse building, 



although the graces of delicate taste, rare 
imaginative qualities, and refinement of de- 
scription and diction are so efficient aids as to 
make them worthy partners in the whole sum- 
ming up of his achievements. 

To write one or two poems that shall move 
a nation is a great deal; to have written hun- 
dreds that are all cleyer, some admirable, 
more beautiful, others grand, is a thing to be 
said of few writers of to-day, or of past days, 
except in the case of the large group of larger 
poets who have had their day of fame and still 
hold it. 

Tried in the garish light of contemporaneous 
writing, Clinton Scollard holds his own well, 
continuously and consistently ard better, per- 
haps, than any other poet of the younger 
school. True there are fragments of verse 
flung red hot from the strong and fervid fancy 
of writers whose genius blazed for a while 
and then expired. There are memorial vol- 
umes where, as in the case of Paul Hamilton 
Hayne and Sidney Lanier, much good work 
has been gathered after the poet's early death; 
there are living poets like Swinburne, who 
compel and repel at the same time ; there are 
dramatic poets who flash their series of 
pictures before the footlights ; there are 
pretty, feminine poets, both men and 
women, and poets whose name is legion that 
write acceptably to-day and are forgotten 
to-morrow. 

But the vogue of Clinton Scollard has held 
its own for many a long day and it has in- 
creased, steadily. That he has achieved cer- 
tain historical novels is not, perhaps, to be 
seriously laid up against him even when con- 
sidered with their flooding of small history 
and big romanticisms, for that is a vog^e 
also; but although sidetracked by his poems 
as are these romances, yet they are highly 
spoken of by reviewers, and they serve to 
show the fertility of Mr. Scollard's imagina- 
tive genius. 

He has written much of the Orient and of 
Italy. "The Crucifix," "Carmen," " Hir- 
mis," " From Helorian " are notable produc- 
tions. These may be found in " Old and New 
World Lyrics," but I like better his "Songs of 
Sunrise Lands," perhaps because I know them 
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"better than any other book of either his verse 
or prose. 

Mr. Scollard has given these poems the 
exact setting they need to bring out their 
-varied and sparkling charm. 

"The Shekh Abdallah," beginning, 

" IV hat does the ShPkh Abdaliah do 
In the long^ dull time 0/ the Rantadavi ? 
Why he rises and says his prayers, and then 
He sleeps till the prayer hour comes again, 
And thus through the length of the weary day 
Does he sleep and pray, and sleep and pray. 
Whenever the sw'art muezzin calls 
From the crescent-guarded minaret walls, 
Up he leaps and bows his turbaned brows 
Toward Mecca, this valiant and holy man, 
The Sh^kh Abdaliah,— praise be to Allah I — 
In the long, dull time of the Ramadam." 

goes on to the next stanza thus: 

" Why he fasts and fasts without reprieve, 
From the blush of morn to the blush of eve," 

and the next where 

He calls his servants, and just as soon 
As in the copses the night birds croon, 
A roasted kid is brought steaming in, 
And then does the glorious feast begin. 
Smyrna figs and nectarines fine, 
Golden flasks of Lebanon wine. 
Sherbet of rose and pistachios. 
All are spread for the holy man." 

Then the dancers' feet, the night-long sound 
of lute and viol, wine-mad mirth, and the lilt 
of song, till — 

" Mom calls to prayers, * Now away with cares,' 
He cries (this faithful and holy man !) 
The ShPkh Abdaliah, praise be to Allah ! 
In the dull, long time o/t/ie Ramadamy 

This tumult of words, chosen nevertheless 
with supreme care, fairly rejoices with swift, 
riotous mirth ; \\\^ holy Shekh, faithfully turn- 
ing devout eyes toward Mecca by daylight, to 
close them at nightfall to all save mad revel, 
is depicted so perfectly as to stand out a dis- 
tinct, if fantastic, figure before the reader's 
imagination. It is as perfect a thing as may 
be read in many a long walk in the realm of 
excursive fancy. 

"The Caliph's Pillar," " Mustapha," "The 
Ride," " Khamsim," "A Damascus Blade," 
are all noteworthy poems and worth far more 
than a cursory reading. 

" The Hills of Song," published in 1896, and 
" The Lutes of Morn," in 1901, contain some of 



Mr. Scollard's best work. They are the ex- 
pression of his maturer genius. 

Read me his songs, I will tell you his 
heart, might be said of the poet, if not of the 
prose writer. The latter deals with abstrac- 
tions, theories, and deductions, while he delin- 
eates characters diverse from his own, from 
sheer love of contrast and interest in what is 
new and strange, for despite avowed belief, 
the novelist does not write of himself, his own 
life, — not very often, at least, — not as often 
as he does of men and matters that he studies 
from an opposite point of view. But the poet 
spins his lyrics from a full wheel, as the colo- 
nial maid spun her thread of linen or flax and 
wove it afterward into her wedding garments. 
Utility and romance are the parents of truth 
and fiction alike, but the poet writes from his 
heart outward^ while the novelist writes from 
the world inward. The last takes his ma- 
terial, sits down with it, and proceeds to des- 
cribe it from the knowledge he has, or may 
not have, of this sort of thing he is writing 
about. Haply, he finds realization in his stores 
of reserves and reflections. But the poet 
writes just so far as he knows and feels, no 
farther. Imagination plays a part, but it is as 
sunlight on the stained chapel windows; it 
lights up what is there of color, of blazoned 
glory of saint or soldier; but were the glass 
plain, what would be revealed? Nothing save 
added dullness, or flaws in the glass made 
more apparent by the sun's rays shining 
through. 

A true poet, is Clinton Scollard. He sees, 
he feels, he describes that which he knows, 
lives, and breathes. He writes of the Orient 
because its charm appeals to his artistic sense. 
He writes of common weals because they 
touch him as a man of the people. But of 
woes, those things that are distinctly pathetic, 
he gives us little. I do not recall a poem of 
this sort, but there are plenty of poems replete 
with the higher tenderness and human sym- 
pathy. The restraint of the trained hand, per- 
haps the somewhat overtrained hand, is ac- 
countable for this lack, but he gives instead 
sharp, terse sentences and clipped thoughts, — 
stronger sometimes than fully winged ones 
would be, — and single poems as comijlete. ^s» 
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intaglios exquisitely set in the setting which 
becomes them best. 

The following quatrains taken from " Old 
and New World Lyrics " show the completed 
thought he sometimes embodies in a few 
lines; — ^ 

THE ACTOR. 
Night after night a mimic death he died, 
While sympathetic thousands wept and sighed, 
But when at last he came in truth to die, 
No tear drops fell from any mourner's eye. 

PERPETUITY. 

Last night a mighty poet passed away, 
" Who now will sing our songs? " men cried at morn. 
•' Faint heart, fear not. Somewhere, though far away, 
At that same hour another bard was bom." 

Mr. Scollard says frankly that he has no 
methods of work. " Bother methods ! — when 



it comes to verse making, I don't work by 
method. I have a room in my attic where I 
sometimes go, and an orchard nook for warm 
weather. As for experiences with editors, I've 
not an anecdote worth reading." But he 
adds : ** When I began to send my rhymes 
about I did not know one solitary editor-man 
save a certain really delightful gentleman ( now 
dead ) who with the best of intentions, no doubt^ 
persistently * threw me down * until I had won 
my way elsewhere." 

It was Lowell who first said the be^titude^ 
"Blessed is he who hath nothing to say and 
cannot be persuaded to say it." But still more 
blessed is he who hath much to say and says 
it worthily, be he poet, preacher, or politician* 
Hanover, n. h. Mary R. P, Hatch, 



WHY NOT TEACHERS OF ENGLISH COMPOSITION.? 



St. Nicholas for September contains the fol- 
lowing : *' Our young competitors seem to know 
much more about the rules of art than about 
those of composition." 

And why? .The rules of art are taught in the 
public schools by competent specialists; the 
rules of composition are supposed to be taught 
by the same teacher who gives lessons in 
mathematics, or science, or both. The teacher 
of composition is not a specialist; in many 
instances he cannot write good prose, and 
never attempts verse ; sometimes he cannot 
converse in refined English or read intelligently 
from Shakespeare or Browning. Again, the 
child who shows a talent for art may have the 
services of private teachers. Suppose my 
son has a talent for music. I engage a teacher 
at a moderate wage, and he is developing that 
talent. Suppose my daughter has a talent for 
drawing. I engage a private teacher, and in ad- 
dition to her work in the public schools, she 
studies along the line of her special gift. But sup- 
pose my child shows a talent for verse-making: 
who will develop in him what nature has 
given? He is a coiner of phrases, a sharp- 



shooter with words; he catches every odd 
arrangement of clauses ; in short, he has a tal- 
ent for prose. Who can teach him to make 
good prose ? He is taught to spell, he is taught 
to write a letter, he is taught to make out a bill, 
he is taught to write a story in a crude form. 
All this is elementary and the child who goes 
beyond must grope his way alone. True, even 
under such conditions a genius is found here 
and there who produces a masterpiece; but the 
average writer is not well taught. A man who 
could do no better on canvas could not sell his 
goods. The musician with no more musical 
culture 'would have no audience. 

My plea is for teachers of English com- 
position. Personally I would gladly find a 
teacher. I have tried correspondence schools; 
but the printed slips sent by mail contain 
little that is really instructive, and some of 
them would hardly serve as models. A repre- 
sentative of a large correspondence school 
after an interview told me that he had no 
course to suit my case. Why not make such a 
course? There is the demand. Authorship 
may be an art, and its mastery cannot be bought, 
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but the technicalities of an art may be taught 
for wage. 

Again, why is it that a person who has a de- 
sire to write is laughed at? Not long ago I 
was looking over the drawings of a young lad. 
He told me with pride of honorable mention 
and prizes he had received for his work. By 
accident, I opened a paper containing a poem 
he had written. He blushed, and caught it 



from my hand, saying: "You must not look at 
that." Yet that very poem had received a gold 
medal from a first-class children's magazine. 
Will any one tell me why the lad was almost 
ashamed of his verse, while taking real pride 
in his drawings ? And will he develop the one 
talent and bury the other in a napkin ? 

Justiss ArPercival, 
Ambsbury, Mass. 



GEORGE ADE, PLAYWRIGHT. 



In some autobiographical notes George Ade 
prepared for a magazine about the time the 
first series of "Fables in Slang" was begin- 
ning to make him a national character he re- 
ported the fact that in 1852 his father estab- 
lished at Morocco, Ind., an institution which 
he named "the bank of North America." 
Fifteen years ago Morocco had a population 
of 397. What it was in 1852 may be inferred ; 
it also was fifteen miles from a railroad, and an 
Indiana horse trader, who had made some deals 
in Lafayette and had some notes to cash, 
hunted four days for it. Having recorded the 
name of the bank, George Ade appended one 
of the best lines he ever wrote in a play or 
out. It was : " If I have any sense of humor, 
it is inherited." 

Last Tuesday evening, when the audience at 
the Studebaker was repeating after the third 
act of "The College Widow" the almost de- 
lirious demonstration of enthusiasm that had 
marked the opening night, the playwright, who 
sat on a stair rail in the rear of the house, was 
asked what his father thought of this dramatic 
proposition and all the fame and profit that has 
accompanied it. The banker's son gave one 
of those curious twisted grins of his, shifted 
himself along the stair rail, and said : — 

"He thinks I'm a burglar. 

"Sometimes my mother comes across inter- 
views with me in the papers. Usually the 
ones she sees begin : * I met Mr. Ade in the 
caf^ of the Holland House as he was sipping 



a " Sultan of Sulu " cocktail.' Then she wor- 
ries. Father thinks my play royalties are the 
fruits of larceny; mother wonders if I'm tak- 
ing to drink ; meanwhile I am on my farm a 
few miles from the old home, going to bed at 
nine o'clock and getting up at six in the morn- 
ing to dictate new work to a stenographer and 
revise what he has put into shape." 

George Ade did not flash upon the vision of 
Chicago; he wormed his way into its affec- 
tions with his gentle, unobtrusive drollery. In 
June, 1890, he came here from Lafayette, Ind. 
He was then twenty-four years old and did not 
look it. He had entered Purdue University in 
1883 and graduated in 1887. The three years 
intervening between 1887 and the beginning of 
his Chicago career were spent in leporting on 
a Lafayette paper and in exploiting a patent 
cure for the tobacco habit. George Ade still 
smokes, but in vending the cure, with the as- 
sistance of a band of darky singers to draw the 
crowd, he accumulated a vast amount of 
information about people. This he is still 
using. It helps to pay his very moderate 
tobacco bills. 

He went on the Chicago Record as a re- 
porter at fifteen dollars a week, and he soon 
began to make himself felt as a new man who 
could handle an intensely conventional inci- 
dent of city life in a singularly fresh, droll way. 
His story of a fire did not begin : " At eleven 
o'clock last night flames were seen issuing 
from the rear windows of aw ^.^^xVcc^s.^v \s>ci^^- 
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ing at looo'East Chestnut street. An alarm 
was turned in from a nearby box and the de. 
partment responded promptly," etc. 

No, they were very different. 

Still there was no straining after novel ef- 
fects. Little unassuming, unforced touches 
of human nature were brought out in a simple 
way. People used to the passionate style of 
the average reporter — who was far more pas. 
sionate fifteen years ago than he is allowed to 
be now — read the Ade stuff with delight. 
He really founded a new and a saner school of 
newspaper writing in Chicago, and the old 
flamboyant style has never since been toler- 
ated on the reputable papers. So from the 
first George Ade was an influence. But few 
people outside the craft knew who wrote the 
engaging little reports until he established the 
"All Roads Lead to the World's Fair" column, 
in the Record^ and kept it going every day dur- 
ing the exposition summer of 1893. After the 
fair closed came the *' Stories of the Streets 
and of the Town " column, in the Record^ and 
there Mr. Ade began definitely to develop and 
utilize the enormous resources of his observa- 
tion and of his simple, intimate style. There 
appeared the series of sketches relating to 
Artie, Pink Marsh, and Doc Home, and there, 
too, was printed the first of the "Fables in 
Slang." Later the best of this "Streets and 
Town " matter was touched up and a bit am- 
plified, and came out in book form in the fol- 
lowing order: "Artie," 1896; " Pink Marsh," 
1897: " Doc Home," 1898 ; "Fables in Slang," 
1899; "More Fables,"i9oo ; "Breaking into So- 
ciety"; "The Girl Proposition"; "In Babel." 

About the last three volumes their author 
refused to be explicit, declaring they were 
only old newspaper stuff between book covers. 
There is a pamphlet issue of some travel 
sketches of his that may be come upon in 
second-hand book stores. It contained un- 
assuming notes of his first visit to Europe in 
1895, illustrated with drawings by Mr. Mc- 
Cutcheon, and called " What a Man Sees 
When He Goes Away from Home." It was 
published without the author's name. 

In 1897 the first of the fables appeared in 
the Record^ and it had no successor for a long 
^jme. But "Johnny" Jenks of the Athletic 



Club kept saying, "George, why don't you 
write another fable?" and was so persistent 
that the author, always disinclined to estimate 
his own work very seriously, began to think 
there might be something in the idea of a 
series of them. The result everybody knows. 
The " Fables " made George Ade, created an 
eager public for anything he might wish, to 
write for the stage, and so when he grew tired 
of turning out a "Fable" a week he was 
eagerly welcomed into the dramatic field. 
With the last of the '* Fables" his news- 
paper career closed, and then began his work 
as playwright. It may be briefly epitomized 
thus, the dates being those of the first formal 
productions of his musical comedies and dra- 
matic pieces: — 

"The Sultan of Sulu," March ii, 1902, Studebaker Theatre, 
Chicago. 

" Peggy from Paris," January 24, 1903, The Auditorium, 
South Bend. Ind. 

"The County Chairman," August 31, 1903, Studebaker 
Theatre, Chicago. 

" The Sho Gun," March 30, 1904, Davidson Theatre, Mil- 
>%-aukee. 

" The College Widow," September 12, 1904, National 
Theatre, Washington. 

For the immediate future are promised : — 

" The Bad Samaritan," September 5, 1905, National Thea- 
tre, Washington. 

"The Varsity Man" (though another name may be 
chosen), October 2, Park Theatre, Boston. 

Such is the bare record of fifteen years of 
newspaper sketches, books, and plays, and 
the result of it is George Ade, thirty-nine 
years old, rich, beloved — and unspoiled. His 
hair is turning gray, and he begins to look 
his years. In spirit he is as big a boy as 
ever, loving simple ways and simple people, 
knowing everybody and allowing everybody 
to think he knows him. His friends range 
from the bartender at Turner Hall, the 
clerks in the drug store on the corner, and 
the little restaurant man next to the drug 
store, whom he used to know fifteen years 
ago when he lived at 268 Chestnut street, 
to theatrical magnates, men of letters, social 
leaders, politicians, and all the notables of 
the great world. He forgets nobody, and 
maintains an unaffected interest in the affairs 
of all the figures in the panorama of city life 
that ever interested him or ever were friendly 
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to him. Success is apt to make enemies, and 
this man has been enormously successful ; but 
there is yet to be found a man who will ex- 
jtress anything but admiration mingled with 
personal affection for George Ade. He clings 
to his old friends, makes new ones wherever 
he goes, and sidles along through the world in 
his quaint, lank way, peering out from under 
his eyebrows, smiling that slow, big smile of 
his, and storing away all the odd human things 
he sees. Hejs the accepted American drama- 
tist of the types of men and women who are 
ludicrous without knowing it, and he presents 
these people without caricature because he 
loves them and can see what is worthy and 
fine in them beneath their eccentricities. 

Having won fame and a fortune of several 
hundred thousand dollars, George Ade has 
gone back to the land that bore him. In 1898 
he began buying farm land near Brook, Ind., a 
village a few miles from the tov^n of Kent- 
land, where he was born February 9, 1866. 
To-day he owns 900 acres in Newton County, 
one of the richest agricultural regions in the 
Middle West. The place is called Hazelden, 
and there he raises corn and oats, blooded 
cows, hogs, and sheep. The farm is not a 
plaything, but a big eight per cent investment. 
The corn just now looks like regiments of 
Prussians, and the yield of oats runs from 
fifty to fifty-five bushels to the acre. A resi- 
dence in the old English beam and plaster 
style has been ])uilt, and there is always a 
house party, small or large, in session. The 
diversions of the owner are baseball, tennis, 
automobiling, and almost daily trips to the 
parental home at Kentland, thirteen miles 
away. * Recently the breeding of Boston 
terriers has been added to the activities of 
Hazelden. Up to date only one dog has been 
sold. One of the terriers has killed a prize 
pig and another attacked a sheep and bit one 
of its ears off. But the investment in other 
respects looks promising. All the puppies are 
being named after characters in Mr. Ade's 
plays. A motlier bears the name of the 
heroine of *' The College Widow," Jane, and 
her litter is beginning to answer to the call of 
"Stub," " Matty," and " Murphy." There are 
also a Peggy and a Lutie. 



After the " Artie " book appeared a five- 
cent cigar was named after the hero of those 
sketches. This was George Ade's first taste 
of the fame that cheers. Now the Big Four 
Railroad is running a new branch through a 
part of Newton County, and the president of 
the road says he is going to have one of the 
stations, not far from Hazelden, named George 
Ade. The permanency of the dramatist's 
place in American annals is therefore assured 
even if he never writes another line. 

But he will. 

His grasp of life grows firmer with every 
new work he completes, and his power of 
characterization becomes steadily deeper and 
stronger. He is enamoured of the simple, 
human themes of American life, and in them 
he is content to work. While he watched the 
audience fairly gloating over the simplest, 
most intimate touches in "The College 
Widow " at the Studebaker last Tuesday 
evening he said : " It's pathetic how they yearn 
for human nature and the pictures of life as 
they know it ! Why don't men who are mas- 
ters at construction, where I am still a be- 
ginner, turn to such subjects ? The playgoer 
is sick to death of musical comedy which is so 
utterly unreal, sick of glitter and sensation 
and claptrap. He just wants you to sit down 
and tell him a little story that is out of 
life." 

In the matter of accomplishing his work a 
friend of Ade's said: "The farm at Brook is 
the greatest investment George ever made, 
for there he can bury himself from the loving 
friends who want to make him their boon com- 
panion day and night, and wl\o seem to think 
he has some patent magical system for writing 
plays without an effort." 

In spite of all he has accomplished, George 
Ade has found time for many wanderings 
overseas — to Europe in 1895 and again in 
1898, and to Japan in 1900, 1902, and 1905. 

To the grief of a great many charming girls , 
he is unmarried, not following the parental 
example, for he is one of six children, and his 
father and mother celebrated the fifty-fourth 
anniversary of their wedding last spring. 

James O'Donnell Bennett. 

The Chicago Record-Herald. 
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Short, practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for The 
Writer. Readers of the magazine are invited 
to join in making it a medium of mutual help, 
and to contribute to it any idea's that may 
occur to them. The pages of The Writer 
are always open for any one who has anything 
helpful and practical to say. Articles should 
be closely condensed; the ideal length is 
about 1,000 words. 

*** 

A suggestion that should be of much value 
to verse-writers — and of some importance, 
possibly, to poets — is contained in the A^^tv 
York Tribune's review of a recent book of 
verse in which the reviewer says: *' We ven- 
ture to protest against the economy of effort 
which has led the author frequently to give us 
only one rhyme to a quatrain. For one thing, 



the jingles would not have come so easily if he 
had allowed them their full measure of rhymes, 
and the additional attention required would 
have worked to the advantage of the matter as 
well as of the manner of his verses." It is 
also true that the author who writes and 
rhymes with extreme facility needs to put 
more thought into his work than the ordinary 
writer, to elevate the standard of his verse and 
keep it from degenerating into doggerel. 
Easily-written verse is seldom poetry. 



How the affected use of foreign phrases, 
where English words would do as well, may 
grow into a ridiculous habit is illustrated by 
these extracts from the editorials of a single 
day in the New York Evening Post : — 

Sometimesybrctf majeure of this kind makes for peace. 

Quia multutn antavH, 

But their vtot iTordre, " mum's the word," cannot hide the 
fact. 

Nobody will accuse President Roosevelt of having inter- 
vened in the present peace conference with the air of a 
Wachtmeister. 

If Chinamen do not stop boycotting our flour we will refuse 
to regulate by treaty our treatment of them as a sort oi/crae 
naturae. 

Correspondents of the New York Sun have 
recently been carrying on an interesting dis- 
cussion as to the shades of meaning expressed 
by ** Dear Mr. Smith '' and '* My dear Mr. 
Smith " at the beginning of a letter. One of 
them, to illustrate usage in England, quotes 
Grant Allen, who tells us that Darwin's let- 
ters to him first began "My dear Mr. A."; 
then as they came to know each other better 
the "my" was dropped and it became plain 
" Dear Mr. A." Next the '* Mr." was left out, 
and with the formal "Mr." eliminated the 
"my" or not "my" question followed logic 
and made the next form " Dear A.," and 
finally the last and most inlimate, " My dear 
A.," was used. According to this, these lour 
forms represent the proper philosophic gra- 
dations from the most formal to the most inti- 
mate in letter-writing. To some, the use of 
" My" with " Mr." seems to savor a little of 
patronage or condescension. A Toronto cor- 
respondent says : " The degrees of intimacy 
in an ascending scale are indicated as follows: 
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-* Dear Sir,' * My dear Sir,' * Dear Mr. Smith,' 
* Dear Smith,' * My dear Smith.' You will ob- 
serve that in this scale there is rio place what- 
ever for * My dear Mr. Smith,' the theory 
being that the degree of intimacy indicated by 
the use of *My' is incompatible with the use 
of *Mr.'" The conclusion obviously is that 
self-constituted authorities on this interesting 
•question have somewhat different ideas. Obser- 
vation of usage in this country goes to show 
that "My dear Mr. Smith," while appar- 
ently more intimate than " Dear Mr. Smith," 
is generally regarded as more formal, but that 
" My dear John " is regarded as more intimate 
and affectionate than "Dear John," the theory, 
perhaps, being that as soon as "My" is used 
with a given name or a surname alone it has 
its natural significance of control or posses- 
sion. For correspondence between gentlemen 
Darwin's usage was certainly "good form." 

w. H H. 

"NEWSPAPER ENGLISH" EDITED. 



Wiite Has Most Complete 
Powers. — Boston Journal 
Headline. 



Lands Man Eating Shark.— I Lands Man-eating Shark. 
New York Herald Headline. \ 



WRITERS OF THE DAY. 



Alice Ward Bailey, whose story, " Lady 
Help," appeared in Good Housekeeping for 
September, lives in Amherst, Mass., with her 
aged mother, who is an invalid. Mrs. Bailey 
has written a series of what she calls " Living- 
out Girl " stories, four of which have already 
appeared in the Outlook, Her novel, " Mark 
Heffron," published by the Harpers ten years 
ago, was somewhat of a puzzle to readers not 
versed in the occult, but was greatly enjoyed 
by the initiate. She has also written a volume 
of verse for children, published by E. P. Dut- 
ton, underthe title, " Outside of Things : A Sky 
Book," and she has contributed essays, poems, 
and stories to Harper's and Scribner's Maga- 
zines. Mrs. Bailey has just finished another 
novel, which will appear in January. 



ber, is the wife of Edward Gaylord Bourne, 
professor of history in Yale University, and a 
sister of the well-known artist, Walter Nettle- 
ton. Until her marriage to Professor Bourne, 
she lived in Stockbridge, Mass. She is a 
graduate of Vassar College, and was an in- 
structor in English there for two years, and 
for one year she was resident ofl5cer and in- 
structor in English at the Women's College, 
Western Reserve University. Mrs. Bourne is 
the mother of four sons and one daughter. Her 
fiction and descriptive articles have been ac- 
cepted by Scribner's Magazine, McClure's, 
the Outlook, the Criterion, the New England 
Magazine, the New York Evening Post, and 
the Congregationalist. Her work is fre- 
quently signed by the pen name, " Ruth 
Craft." 



Witte Has Complete Pow- ' 
ers. 



Irene Fowler Brown, whose poem, "An- 
tietam," appeared in the September number 
of Everybody's Magazine, is a resident of 
Memphis, Tenn., and a graduate of Vassar 
College, taking her degree in 1894. She has 
contributed to Harper'' s Magazine, the 
Youth's Companion, Everybody's Magazine, 
the Confederate Veteran, and the American 
Historical Magazine, "The Child Eternal," 
published in Harper's Magazine, has been in- 
cluded in a volume of poems having the child 
for its theme. She has a poem yet to be pub- 
lished by Everybody' s Magazine. 



Annie Nettleton Bourne, author of " Back 
to the Hills," in Harper's Bazar for Septem- 



William Forster Brown, author of the 
stories, "The Justification of Cap'n Orrin," in 
Lippincotf s iox September, and "An Anchor 
to Windward," in the September Munsey's, 
was born at Quincy Point, Mass., January 2, 
1870. Descended from a long line of sea- 
faring ancestors, his boyhood's playground 
was the ship yard, among the growing hulls of 
clippers since famous, and his friends and 
counselors were men who had gone down to 
the sea in ships, and were blood-brothers to 
the east wind and the tides of many oceans. 
Possessed, as far back as his high-school days, 
by the "itch for scribbling," about four years 
ago Mr. Brown ventured some tales and 
sketches of those quaint, simple-hearted old 
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sailormen he had known and loved, and found, 
to his surprise and gratification, that the 
necessary evil of rejection slips was frequently 
mitigated by substantial checks. One of his 
first stories, *• The End of the Voyage," was 
published by Farm and Fireside. Since 
then, he has had stories published in the Ne^t 
En^/and Afa^azine^ the Ar^osyy the House- 
hold, the Xickell Ma^asine^ the Boston Globe^ 
the Black Cat, Pearson^ s Afa^asine^ Lippin- 
cotfsAfai^attNe,7\r\i\ Munseys. Mr. Brown's 
manuscript books show that during the four 
years he has sold seventy stories, although 
the *• Wandering Jew " proclivities developed 
by some of them before they were finally 
gathered to the fold were astonishing. He is 
now engaged upon a book manuscript, but it 
will probal)ly be some lime before it will l)e 
presented to the public, as Mr. Hrown is prone 
to forsake the typewriter for the tiller, when 
occasion ot'fers, and the lure of a beat to wind- 
ward in a reefing breeze has greater magic for 
the son of a sea captain than a still hunt 
through Koget's " Thesaurus '' for the one 
word that will answer his purpose. 



Wilier Hynner, an'.hi.r of the poem, '*The 
Chaplet," in the Sfpiember AfcClure's, was 
born in New York, but removed when a boy to 
Hoston, where he went through the Hrookline 
high school, and afterward entered Harvard 
Tniversity with the class of H)02. He was an 
editor there of the Harvaf d Advocate, won a 
How<b>'n j)ii/.e with an essay on •• The Style of 
Georijt; Meredith," and was graduated with 
honors in Knylish. After si)ending a little 
while a))roa(l. he returned to New York and 
entered the otVice of McClute's Afa^iazine, 
Then f >r \ time he traveled «ith Mr S. S. 
McClure, acting as liis secretary. He is now 
on the m.ig.iztne staff, as well as literary editor 
for -McClure, I'hillips, \- Company. So far, 
his attention being pretty well taken by his 
business, he has published but little. He has 
had verses from time to time in AfcClure's, 
the A'a; /r*r, Fven'A.fdy's, Harpet's Afai^azine^ 
and .V. ' / ''/fv'j, and to the C*itii he has con- 
lri'»ii:'-(! ^i-vrr.il ** Interviews," notably *♦ A 
\\\»r.!«ir r.V") with Henry James," which was 
published soon after .Mr. James landed in this 



country, and which has recently been noticed 
in the editorial column of the Bookman^ as a 
literary interview even more successful than 
thosj of Wdliam Archer. Mr. Hynner intends 
to contribute other interviews to the Critic^ 
and hopes to make room for more and more 
writing. The fact of there being already a 
literary bent in his family will be noted by 
those who remember the writings of his uncle, 
Edwin Lissetter Bynner, best known for 
** Agnes Surriage," a novel of early Marble- 
head. 



Arthur Davison Ficke, whose poem, *' The 
Oracle," w^s published in Harper s Magazine 
for September, is a young man of twenty-two 
who made his first appearance in the maga- 
zines only a year and a half ago. Since then 
he has had some ten or twelve poems pub- 
lished in the Century^ Hamper s Magazine^ 
ihe SMart Set, and Scribnet's Magaztuey and 
several more of his productions are soon to 
appear in these magazines. Mr. Ficke is a 
Harvard man, of the class of 1904, and while 
in college he was president of thtr Harvard 
Advocate. Since his graduation he has de- 
voted himself to poetry, and his first collected 
volume of poems, under the title, *' Boundary/* 
is to appear shortly. Mr. Ficke's home is in 
Davenport, la., but much of his life has been 
spent in Europe and the far East. 

Harold Hammond, author of the serial, 
*' Pinkey Perkins : Just a Boy," which hasl>een 
appearing in St. Nicholas since last February, 
is a graduate of West Point, a captain of the 
Twenty-third United States infantry, and is 
now stationed at West Point as instructor in 
the department of drawing. Captain Ham- 
mond was born in Illinois thirty years ago, and 
was appointed catlet at the United States 
Military Academy in iS<)4. He was graduated 
from there in iS(;S, and went at once to Cuba 
with the first expedition. In \^\f<) he went 
with his regiment, the Ninth United States 
infantry, to the Philippine Islands, and after 
fourteen months' service there, he accom- 
panied the same regiment to China, tak- 
ing Dart in the expedition of the Allied 
Forces which marched to the relief of 
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Peking. He remained in China eleven 
months, returning to the Philippines with the 
regiment in June, 1901, and serving there 
again until June, 1902, when he returned to 
the United States. It was at the time of the 
rescue of the members cf the various lega- 
tions at Peking that Captain Hammond met 
his wife, who is a niece of Minister Conger. 
" Pinkey Perkins " is Captain Hammond's 
first literary effort, and is the outgrowth of a 
single article, "How Pinkey Got Even," which 
was sent to 6*/. Nicholas^ and was accepted 
with a request for a series of articles of the 
same nature. Captain Hammond says that he 
began writing about Pinkey more to set down 
for his own amusement certain events that 
occurred during his own boyhood (or might 
have occurred) than with any intention that the 
story should ever be submitted for publication, 
and it was not until after it had been written 
that he conceived the idea of testing its merits 
on the literary market. The last story of the 
present series will appear in St. Nicholas ior 
October, and the stories will then be published 
in book form by the Century Company. *'The 
Recompense of Private Marx," by the same 
author, which was printed in the August 
Xfetropolitati^ was suggested by events which 
came to his notice during his three years in 
the Orient, and while the element of fiction 
enters largely into the story, it was not built 
entirely without a real foundation. 



Norvell Harrison, whose story, " A Scarlet 
Fever Letter," appeared in McClurg's for Sep- 
tember, is the daughter of the late Dr. jCarkie 
Harrison, the philologist and authority on 
rhetoric and the use of English, and the sister 
of Henry Sydnor Harrison, whose stories in 
Harper^ s Magazine and the Smart Set have 
attracted attention. Miss Harrison is a south- 
ern girl by birth, but she has lived the greater 
part of her life in Brooklyn, N. Y. Recently 
her family removed to Richmond, Virginia. 
Stories by Miss Harrison have appeared in 
Harper^s Ma^azine^ McClnre's^ the Smart 
Set J Leslie* s (now the American Illustrated 
Magazine), the Criterion, and the Red Book. 
She asserts that the surest road to success for 
writers lies in the field of humor. Good hu- 



mor, she believes, is always salable. She is 
convinced, however, that the writer of short 
stories merely must always rank far below ^the 
successful novelist, and in connection with 
this statement, it is interesting to note that 
she herself is at work upon a bcok. This is 
a novel of southei;p life as she has seen it, 
dealing with the negro as he is toda} , and will 
be strongly religious in tone. The general 
conception of the book came to her five years 
ago, and the fact that through her varying 
successes as a writer of short stories no im- 
portant changes in its treatment have occurred 
to her, she believes is an earnest of its claim 
to ultimate success. 



Birdsall Jackson, whose story, ** Monahan's 
Incroochmint," appeared in Lippincotfs for 
September, and who also had a story, " The 
Lost Pasture Lot," in the September Black 
Cat, took his baccalaureate degree at the 
Brooklyn Polytechnic, and has been a practic- 
ing architect in New York city for ten years 
or more. '-The Lost Pasture Lot" was 
awarded one of the major prizes in the recent 
Black Cat contest, being given the first place 
in the $200 class. Mr. Jackson says he can- 
not remember the time when he did not write 
stories, and he still devotes most of his leisure 
hours to this avocation. His experience as 
an architect has given him plenty of material 
to draw from for stories like " Monahan's 
Incroochmint." He has had other stories ac- 
cepted by the Munsey Company and by Lip- 
pincott's. His first book, " Pipe Dreams and 
Twilight Tales," published three years ago 
by F. M. Buckles & Company, of New York, 
was very well received. 



PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 



Hale. — The rules of living formulated by 
PLdward Everett Hale, who after a life of un- 
usual mental activity is sound, mentally and 
physically, at the age of eighty-three, should 
be of particular interest to literary workers. 
"In the first place," says Dr. Hale, "it's a 
much-abused notion that seven or eight hours 
of sleep are enough for a person. Each per- 
son knows how much he requires, and some 
need much more than others. It's very wrong 
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to go with only seven if you need nine. Per- 
sonally, I need ten hours of sleep, and I take 
it. because if I didn't, I should be injuring my 
health. Sleep is one of those things which 
are absolutely necessary to the retention of 
one's health and I fully believe people can go 
without food easier than they can without 
sleep. 

" A man who is doing congenial work will 
live longer than a man who is loafing or a man 
who has no aim or ambition in life, or whose 
work is not of a nature in which his heart and 
soul are interested. Some people have been 
fortunate in their work, and I am one of them. 

" There are many days on which people feel 
better than they do on others, but the man 
who has something to think of, something to 
plan out in his mind or execute with his hand 
or brain, forgets his moods, and they vanijh 

" I believe thoroughly that no small portion 
of my good health is a result of my having 
lived out of doors as much as possible. 1 don't 
think that the weather should affect people. 
They should make a practice of going out of 
doors in all kinds of weather, being sure that 
they are properly clothed on stormy days, of 
course. 

" Eat simple foods and do not overload your 
stomach. In other words, know your stomach. 
Find out what agrees with it and what does n't. 
Act accordingly. 

" Here are my rules for living : — 

*'Go to bed at nine and get up at seven, as 
I do. 

" Take a cup of milk just colored with coffee 
an hour before breakfast, and again at eleven 
o'clock. 

*' Breakfast at eight, lunch at one, and then 
sleep an hour. 

** Dine at seven, and spend the evening 
reading or playing cards with your family^or 
in attending some good theatre. 

"Then, if you had a light dinner, at bed- 
time take a cup of warm soup. 

*' Do not go to bed on an empty stomach. 

" Never drink tea or coffee after two o'clock 
in the afternoon. 

'• Don't engage in any hard brain work after 
four p. m. 

" If you are a literary man or woman shut 



yourself up in a room at 9.30 a. m. and do your 
work. At 12.30 throw open the doors and put 
aside your work. 

"If your brain is tired, change your work or 
stop it. 

** Never work when you feel fagged out, be- 
cause you cannot do any good work while in 
that state. 

" All work is best done when it is relieved 
from time to time by other work — in a differ- 
ent channel. But first do the task on band. 
And when a thing is done take up the next 
task and don't waste any time in self-congratu- 
lation. 

** And last, but not at all least, don't worry." 

Lowell. — Mrs. Caroline H. Dall sends to the 
Springfield Republican a letter, not before pub- 
lished, written by James Russell Lowell, telling 
how he happened to pick out his second wife. 
" You will be astonished," he wrote, "but not 
more than I am myself. During the years 
that Miss Dunlap had had the care of Mabel 
(the child of his first wife, who died early) 
no thought of marriage Tiad entered my head. 
Not long ago she had taken Mabel to walk. 
They had wandered happily, till, to Miss Dun- 
lap's horror, the warm afternoon turned chilly, 
and she found herself too far from home and 
beyond help. I had grown anxious for the 
delicate child, and I started to find them. 
Imagine my surprise when I finally reached 
them, still too far away, to see Mabel astride 
upon her friend's shoulders, and that friend 
walking with painful slowness ! As I took the 
child into my arms I broke into angry reproach 
that Miss Dunlap should have exposed her 
own health to such a strain. 'I should have 
done it if it had killed me,' she replied. ' It was 
my own fault. I must take the consequences.' 
I shall never forget the proud dignity of her 
speech. I saw that this woman ought to be 
my child's mother." 

McCarthy. — Justin McCarthy tells this 
story of his early journalistic experiences. 
Soon after arriving in London he obtained an 
introduction to an editor who had started what 
was then the novel feature of publishing short 
stories in newspapers. Mr. McCarthy wrote a 
story for him and sent it in. A few days later 
he called at the office to learn its fate. 
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" I hope you can see your way to accept 
it?" he said timidly. 

"Yes, and sixty more like it," replied the 
editor. 

Nothing more was heard of Mr. McCarthy 
for several months. When he eventually put 
in an appearance at the office he had a large 
parcel with him. 

"What have you got there?" asked the 
editor, seeing him untie the cord. 

" These are the sixty stories you asked me 
to write," answered the visitor. The editor 
gasped for breath. 

"But I did n*t ask you to write anything like 
that number ! " he said. 

"You expressed your willingness to accept 
sixty stories like the one I wrote on approval, 
and here they are. I merely took you at your 
word," quoth the young Irishman. The 
stories were not refused. — New Haven Pal' 
ladium, 

Tolstoy. — Tolstoy has lately been elected 
a member of the Rousseau society at Geneva, 
and in a letter accepting his election he 
writes : " Rousseau has been my master since 
I was fifteen years old. Rousseau and the 
gospel have been the two great and beneficent 
influences of my life. Rousseau never ages. 
I have lately read some of his works again, 
and with the same admiration and elevation of 
soul that I felt when I read them in my 
youth." Emerson and George Eliot agreed on 
their first meeting that Rousseau's "Confes- 
, sions " was their favorite book. — Chicago 
Daily News, 

CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 



The Value of Poetry. — It has been gos- 
siped about that the Atlantic Monthly^ one of 
the oldest and best of the American periodi- 
cals, will print no more poetry for three years. 
The idea seems to be that there is little or no 
poetry that is worth printing, and that poetry 
for poetry's sake is not worth while. 

Assuming the story to be true, a writer in a 
western paper dissents. He declares, and 
fairly so, that this is a foolish attitude to as- 
sume, for no editor can know what his morning 
mail may bring. He would be justified in 



leaving poetry altogether out of any certain 
number of his magazine if he had none worth 
printing. The practice of printing a little 
verse in every issue is much less complimen- 
tary to the poets, and vastly less stimulating. 
To this extent the new departure of the Atlan- 
tic — if it has really been taken — is praise- 
worthy. But the doors should certainly not 
be absolutely closed. Unfortunately, nowa- 
days, with the average magazine, verse seems 
to be chiefly useful in filling up the bottoms of 
pages, and, at best, for decorative effect. 
Most editors would be frightened by a long 
and serious poem covering two or three pages, 
and having real substance. What they want is 
an occasional sonnet or quatrain with which to 
close a page. They know, and almost seem 
to admit, that the poetry they offer is not of 
great merit, but it serves its purpose, and they 
must have something — so they use what they 
have, for the end which has been pointed out. 
It is time to insist that real literature — litera- 
ture for its own sake — consists chiefly of 
three things — the poem, the novel, and the 
literary essay. 

The writer goes on to say that of these, 
poetry is by far the most important. The 
great lines of literary development must be 
traced through the poets. They are the real 
makers and creators. This is true of even 
some of the less important poets. Wither, 
Carew, Lovelace, Crashaw, and Suckling were 
neither great men nor great poets; but they 
were real poets, they had the instinct and the 
inspiration, and their times would have been 
poorer without them. Therefore, a man in 
charge of a literary magazine cannot afford to 
ignore this most important branch of litera- 
ture. Nor will it do to say that little or no 
good work is being done now, even if it be 
true. For that fact makes it all the more nee* 
essary that editors should be more than ordi- 
narily sympathetic and hospitable. Of all 
people, they should be the last to admit that 
the situation is hopeless. It would be better 
for them to cheat themselves into the belief 
that the outlook is good. As a matter of fact 
the divine fire has never been wholly extin- 
guished. In the most commercial and mate- 
rialistic of ages we have had our singers. We 
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have them to-day — not so many or so great as 
we should like, but still some of whom we 
need not be ashamed. The thing for the gen- 
tlemen of the magazines to do is to use their 
great influence to stimulate poetic production, 
and to encourage the poets. Let them make 
the standard as high as they please, let them 
even dare to go to the public without a line of 
verse in their magazines — but let them not 
surrender without a fight. 

The point is, of course, made that the peo- 
ple do not now read or care for poetry, and 
that therefore the magazines ought not to be 
expected to print it. The writer then asks, 
but did people — in the sense in which the 
word is here used — ever care for it? Prob- 
ably more men and women now read and en- 
joy poetry than ever before since the invention 
of printing. The mistake consists in com- 
parino^ the number of the poetry-readers with 
the number of the novel-readers. To do this 
is to forget that poetry never was widely popu; 
lar, and also to ignore the obligations of the 
magazine to literature and to people who love 
it. No one pretends that poetry is, or ever 
has been, "popular." That is its sufficient 
condemnation from the magazine point of 
view, if the magazines are made simply to sell. 
But is that all? Must they not, if they pre- 
tend to be literary, reflect the best thought 
and aspiration of the time, be written in the 
best style, and give us the greatest literature 
that is written ? They must either do these 
things, or else abandon all claim to be Con- 
sidered as literary products. We cannot have 
great poets all the while, but we can and do 
have all the while poetry that many people 
are glad to read. What is needed is that 
editors shall cease using poetry as filling, 
cease patronizing it, cease being frightened 
when they get a real poem that happens to 
be too serious and too long, and certainly 
cease barring it from their magazines. The 
poets, of all people, ought to have every 
possible chance. — Aeiv Haven Register. 

New Writers Wanted. — " New writers 
wanted," is the advertisement of the Book- 
man for August. This authority on things 
literary thinks it is high time for a batch of 
new writers to step forward to enjoy for a few 



brief years the delectable combination of 
youth and celebrity. The last batch has had 
its full share and should willingly step aside 
for the newcomers and settle down to serious, 
mature work. " Somehow it does not seem so 
long ago that Marion Crawford, for example, 
was classed among the * young' writers," says 
the Bookman^ *' and only yesterday Richard 
Harding Davis was being taunted with his 
lack of years, and patted complacently on the 
head by the reviewers and told that he might 
do something when he *grew up.' Yet the 
first turned the half-century mark a year ago 
this month, while the creator of Van Bibber 
must now be either in his forty-first or forty- 
second year. Even the men who have come 
in with the best-selling epoch are spinning 
along merrily toward grizzled locks, and most of 
them have left the twenties well behind them." 
A glance at " Who's Who " corroborates this 
melancholy statement. Among the contem- 
porary writers whom we are accustomed to 
characterize as '* young," Booth Tarkington is 
thirty-seven ; Winston Churchill is thirty-five ; 
Jack London is thirty; George McCutcheon 
is thirty-nine; Stewart White is thirty-two; 
and Thomas Dixon is forty-one. It is interest- 
ing to record that the second oldest of this 
group is no older than Rudyard Kipling, who 
is in his forty-first year, and has done more 
literary work than all of them combined, witfi 
the exception of Mr. Crawford and Mr. Davis, 
and has written greater and more enduring 
books than all of them put together. It was 
given to the Anglo-Indian to taste fame 
when he was little older than a boy. — Roches- 
ter Post-Express. 

■♦- 

LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 



[ For the convenience of readers The Writer will send a 
copy of any magazine mentioned in the following reference lis t 
on receipt of the amount given in parenthesis following the nanr e 
— the amount being in each case the price of the periodical 
with tkrg* cents postage added. Unless a price is given, the 
periodical must be ordered from the publication office. Readers 
who send to the publishers of the periodicals indexed for copies 
containing the articles m-ntioned in the list will confer a favor 
if they will mention Thk Wkitkk when they write.] 



A Theory of Poetry. Jlenn.- Timrod. .-J //<»»/«:( 38 c»') 
for September. 

Significant Poetry. Ferris Greenslet. /I //<j*/«c ( 38 c.) 
for September. 
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Maria Edgkworth. S. M. Francis. Atlantic (38 c.) 
for September. 

Lrttkrs and Diakies of George Bancroft. I. — Stu- 
dent Days in Europe. Edited by M. A. DeWolfe Howe 
Scrilmers ( 28 c. ) for September. 

Geor(;e Bernard Shaw and Shakespeare. W. D. 
Howells. Editor's Easy Chair, Harper s Magazine ( 38 c ) 
for September. 

The Author and the Magazine Editor. Editor's 
Study, Harper s Magazine ( 38 c. ) for September. 

John Hay in Literature. W. D. Howells. North 
American Review f 53 c. ) for September. 

A Concord Note-Book . III. — Ellery Channing and His 
Table-Talk. F. B. Sanborn. Critic ( 28 c. ) for September. 

The Sane Reader. Annie Russell Marble. Critic (28 c.) 
for September. 

Philadelphia in Literature. — L Illustrated. Anne 
Hollingsworlh Wharton. Critic ( 28 c. ) for September. 

Southern Writers. Mrs. L. H. Harris, Critic ( 28 c. ) 
for September. 

Glimpses of John Hay. " J. B. G." Critic (28 c. ) for 
September. 

Relation of Legs to Literature. Bailey Millard. 
Critic ( 28 c. ) for .September. 

Fashion in Words, E. Leovy Hall. Editor's Clearing 
House, Critic ( 28 c ) for September. 

Literary Cluuland. The Bohemian Club of San Fran- 
cisco. Edward R. To\NTi:end. Bookman ( 28 c. ) for September. 

Al(;krnon Charles Swinbuknk, Norman K. Bright. 
Book Neavs (8c.) for September. 

The Great AMEKirAN Novel. Warwick J. Price. Book 
NcMs (He.) for September. 

Writers in Philadelphia To-day. Reginald W. Kauff- 
man. Book Nnvs (8c.) for September. 

An Authentic: Liierary Critic: (Paul Elmer More). 
Harx'ard Graduates' Magazine ( 78 c. ) for September. 

What the People Read in (^reat Britain. Harry 
Jones. A tnerican Monthly Revie^u of Rez'ie^vs (28 c. ) for 
September. 

The Paradise of Poets (The Lake Poets). Illustrated. 
Mabel Percy Haskell. Delineator (iS c.) for September. 

Books That Piblishers Rejected. Harry Thurston 
Pe( K. Mutiscy's (13 c.) for .September. 

Byron and His One Friend. M. A. Van Norman. 
Fotir Track Nc.vs (13 c.) for September. 

Tribute m the Late William C. Harris. Charles 
Hallock. Outing {2'^ z,) for September, 

W. W. Jacobs. With jwrtraits. Strand (13 c.) for Sep- 
tember, 

Mrs. Craigie. With portraits. ^'/raW (13 c.) for Sep- 
tember. 

Birds and I?ikd Interpreters. A study of recent orni- 
thological essays. Charles C Abbott, M. D. Wr<«<i (28 c.) 
for September. 

The Theater of Edmond Rostand. With frontispiece 
portrait. Archibald Henderson, Ph.D. Arena {z'ic.^ lox 
September. 

Maxime (ioRKY. Ossip-Louri^. Open Court (13 c.) for 
September. 

Can the Art of Fiction Be Tau(;ht ? Chester Bailey 
Femald. Sunset (13 c.) for September. 

Charles W,\rren Stoddard. With portrait. Mary 
Bell. Sunset (13 c.) for September. 

Paul DU Chaillu. With portrait. Phrenological Journal 
• (13 c. ) for September. 



Celia Thaxter's Friendship with a Child. Part I. 
Illustrated. MoUie Lee Clifford. Little Folks ( 13 c. ) for 
September. 

The Good Gray Poet at Home. Horace Traubel. 
Saturday Evening Post (8c.) for August ic;. 

John Hay's Place in Literature. Ainsworth R. Spof- 
ford. Ne^v York Times Saturday Revie^v for August 26. 

Mrs. Mary Mapes Dodge. With portrait. Fourth Es- 
tate (13 c. ) for August 26. 

" The Truth in its Proper Use." The fundamental 
law of newspapers' existence. Reprinted from the Wall Street 
Journal in the Fourth Estate (13 c.) for September 2. 

Novelists— English and American. Public Opinion 
C 13 c. ) for September 9. 

Hezekiah Butterworth, the Man. Public Opinion 
(13 c.) tor September 16. 



NEWS AND NOTES. 

Booth Tarkington and Mrs. Tarkington 
have sailed for Italy, where they will spend 
the winter. 

Hall Caine is making a brief visit to the 
United States. He has come over mainly to 
see the American production of "The Prodi- 
gal Son." Before sailing he told an inter- 
viewer that he had for a long time been mak- 
ing a study of the millionaire and the prob- 
lems which beset him, and that it was probable 
this would be the topic of his next book. 

Mrs. Spencer Trask, better known as '♦ Kat- 
rina Trask," lies in a darkened room in her 
country home at Saratoga Springs, suffering 
from an affection of the heart, complicated by 
a hemorrhage in the eye that, it is feared, may 
result in total blindness. Her physicians say 
that she can be relieved, but not cured. Mr, 
Trask is a New York city banker. 

J. T. Trowbridge observed his seventy- 
seventh birthday at his home in Arlington, 
Mass., September 18. He is enjoying excel- 
lent health. 

George Meredith is one of the group of 
authors who remain faithful to the old- 
fashioned quill pen. There are people who be- 
lieve that no work of genius can be produced 
with anything else in the way of pens, and the 
authorities of the British Museum seem to 
agree with them, for they still offer to visitors 
the good old goose quill. 

The unpublished manuscripts of John Hay 
will be edited by his daughter, Mrs. Helen 
Hay Whitney. 
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Elizabeth Robins Pennell is writing an il- 
lustrated life of her uncle, the late Charles 
Godfrey Leland. 

A life of Andrew Marvell, by Augustine 
Birrell, will soon be published in Macmillan*s 
English Men of Letters Series. 

" Makers of English Fiction," by W. J. 
Dawson, the lecturer and evangelist, has just 
been published by the Fleming H. Revell 
Company. 

A. S. Barnes & Company announce '* The 
Works of Edgar Allan Poe," an India paper 
edition in four volumes, with illustrations, in- 
troductions, and recollections of Poe by 
Richard Henry Stoddard. There will also be 
other special prefaces and notes. 

'* On Two Continents," by Mrs. Bayard 
Taylor, published by Doubleday, Page, & Com- 
pany, contains the most intimate picture ever 
published of Bayard Taylor and his work. 
The book also gives recollections of the Brown- 
ings, Thackeray, the Stoddards, George 
William Curtis, Boker, Aldrich, the Warner 
and Cary sisters, Bryant, Stedman, Swinburne, 
and others. 

The Bachelor Magazine is a new periodical 
soon to be published in New York by Reed 
Carradine. 

The Market Place is a new monthly maga- 
zine, published by Richard Badger, Boston. 
Its purpose is to reflect "the soul of business 
life." 

The Art and Story Magazine is a new 
monthly, published in Des Moines by the 
Midwest Publishing Company. 

The name of the American Kitchen Maga- 
zine ( Boston ) is to be changed to Modern 
Housekeeping. Mrs. Mary J. Lincoln is the 
editor. 

Mr. Hearst's suit to restrain Leslie's Popular 
Magazine from changing its name to the 
American Illustrated Magazine^ which was 
denied by the United States Circuit Court, 
New York, disclosed for the first time Mr. 
Hearst's desire to change the name of the 
Cosmopolitan^ which he recently bought from 
John Brisben Walker, to the American 



The publishers of the Burr Mdfntosk 
M0nthfy announce that, beginning with the 
October number, they will print each month 
"a very short piece of text." It may be a 
story, a little interesting reminiscence, or a 
poem. In the October number Clara Morris 
contributes a sketch of her meeting with 
Madam Jane Hading. 

Schedules in bankruptcy of the Scott-Thaw 
Company, book publishers. New York, show 
liabilities of $21,087 and nominal assets of 
$8,998, consisting of cash, $137 ; stock, $4,240; 
accounts, $4,321, and a note of Richard Le 
Gallienne, $300. The largest creditors are 
Alexander B. Thaw, $12, 850, and George Bell 
and Sons, London, $4,231. 

*'A Descriptive Index to Shakespeare's 
Characters in Shakespeare's Works," by 
Walter Jerrold, has just been published by 
E. P. Dutton & Company. The volume in- 
dexes not only the characters that appear in 
Shakespeare's plays, but also those that do 
not actually appear, but who are the subject of 
comment by those who do. 

Count Tolstoy has not lost his sense of 
humor. A friend said to him recently : " ' 
have seen a great many of Ibsen's plays, but 
I cannot say that I understand them. Do 
you } " Tolstoy smiled and replied : " Ibsen 
does n't understand them himself. He just 
writes them and sits down and waits. After a 
while his expounders and explainers come and 
tell him precisely what he meant." 

Lovers of poetry will find much to interest 
them in the September Atlantic, A remarka- 
ble paper upon '* A Theory of Poetry," left in 
manuscript by the Southern poet, Timrod, is 
printed for the first time, and there is a com- 
prehensive review of the "Significant Poetry" 
of the past two years by Ferris Greenslet. 
" The Lesser Children " : A Threnody at the 
Hunting Season, by Ridgeley Torrence, is the 
only poem of the number. 

Hezekiah Butterworth died at Warren, R. I., 
September 5, aged sixty-five. 

George Macdonald died in London, Sep- 
tember 18, aged eighty-one. 

Frederic Lawrence Knowles died at Rox- 
bury, Mass., September 20, aged thirty-six. 
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HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 



Hezekiah Butterworth was born on the 22nd 
of December in the year 1839, on his father's 
farm in Warren, Rhode Island. The first of 
his ancestors of whom we have knowledge in 
America was Deacon John Butterworth, who 
was one of the founders of a Baptist church at 
Swansea, near Warren, in the year 1663. It 
could not have been much later than this when 
other ancestors of Mr. Butterworth's settled 
in Warren, and the farm on which he was born 
has been in the possession of succeeding gen- 
erations of the Butterworth family frcm that 
day to this. The house in which Mr. Butter- 
worth was born stood until last May, when it 
was destroyed by fire. 

The early life of Mr. Butterworth was like 
that of any other farmer's boy in the New 
England of that day. There was more of work 
than of play in it, for his father was a poor 
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man and there were six or seven children in 
the family. Mr. Butterworth's school days 
began before he was four years of age, and,, 
partly because of a remarkably retentive mem- 
ory, his progress was more rapid than that of 
boys of twice his years. No boy in the town 
could so quickly commit to memory a selection 
of prose or poetry to speak at school. The 
retentiveness of his memory did not, lessen in 
his later years, and it served him well in his 
life as an editor, writer, and public speaker. 

Mr. Butterworth had definitely decided be- 
fore he was fourteen years old that he would 
become a writer. He had no taste for fafming 
and the life of a writer seemed very alluring to 
him. He was but thirteen years old when he 
made his first venture as a writer. A brief 
article he had written was accepted by the 
editor of a juvenile paper. This very ordinary 
literary achievement encouraged him to at- 
tempt other articles, and he was *' always 
scribbling" from that time forth. After leav- 
ing the Warren schools he took a course in 
language and rhetoric at Brown University, 
and he was self-taught from that time forward. 
The first of his more ambitious attempts at 
writing were in the shape of stories and essays 
on New England folklore, and these were pub- 
lished in the New York Independent. Leav- 
ing the farm he fared to Boston, that Mecca of 
so mmy eager and hopeful young writers. 
Here he wrote for a number of periodicals, and 
among them the Youth's Companion, The 
owner and editor of the Companion soon dis- 
covered that the young writer from Rhode 
Island had unusual ability, and in time he was 
given an editorial position on the paper. This 
position Mr. Butterworth held for twenty-five 
years, resigning it in the year 1895 to devote 

Hills. All rights reserved. 
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his time wholly to the writing of books and to 
lecturing. He had before this written his 
most successful books. These were his "Zig- 
Zag Journeys," of which there were some 
seventeen volumes, having an aggregate sale 
of more than half a million copies. They are 
to be found in nearly every public library in 
the land, and one small library in the vicinity 
-of Boston has in it twenty-six of Mr. Butter- 
worth's books, while thirty-four of them are in 
the Boston Public Library. His books number 
about sixty volumes, and more than one mil- 
lion copies of them have been sold. The 
greater part of his work was for young readers, 
and he had rare skill in divining what young 
readers liked. Few writers have been more 
versatile than Mr. Butterworth, and in addi- 
tion to his many books written for the young 
he wrote " Story of the Hymns," " Story of the 
Psalms," "The Great Composers," "In Old 
New England," "Young Folks' History of 
Boston," " Poems for Christmas, Easter, and 
New Year's." His " Story of the Hymns " won 
for him the gold medal offered by Mr. George 
Wood for the best book written that year that 
would aid in spreading the Gospel. In addi- 
tion to his books Mr. Butterworth had many 
stories published in the Century^ Harper^s 
Magazine^ the Outhok, and other of the best 
periodicals of the day. Many of his poems 
have been set to music, ard his cantata, en- 
titled " Under the Palms," was one of the most 
successful of his poetical compositions. The 
music was by the late George F. Root and 
something more than fifty thousand copies 
were sold in this country and in Europe. 
Another cantata, " David, the Shepherd Boy," 
was also very successful. At the time of his 
death Mr. Butterworth was engaged in revis- 
ing his "Story of the Hymns" with the inten- 
tion of including in it the story of hymns that 
have become popular since the first volume of 
his book was published. The work will be 
completed by the Rev. Theron Brown, an edi- 
tor of the YoutJis Companion^ and one of Mr. 
Butterworth's oldest friends. 

Of his many admirable traits of character 
none were more marked than his ready sym- 
pathy for all young writers and his eagerness 
to be helpfu) to them. Indeed, he was ever 



ready to encourage the young along any line 
of effort, and he was deserving of the words of 
one who has said of him that he was " a simple, 
kindly, high-minded man, an open-handed phi- 
lanthropist; a bearer of other men's burdens, 
he made the world better for his living in it." 
It was often stimulating to come into contact 
with him and to feel the influence of his fidelity 
to his own high ideals. His friends could 
always feel sure of his loyalty to them, and he 
had in a large degree that "grace of soul which 
forgets self, and loses self, and finds it again 
in the being of another." A more unselfish 
man never lived, and he was ever conscien- 
tiously loyal to that which he felt to be right 
and true. His time, his talents, and his purse 
were so freely given to others that it is not to 
be wondered at that he died a comparatively 
poor man. It was one of his common sayings 
that although he had never married he had 
reared several families who seemed to be almost 
as dependent upon him as they would have been 
had they been his own. He cared little for the 
pecuniary rewards of his pen, excepting as they 
could be used in helping others. A man of un- 
failing industry, he expended the last of his 
strength at his desk in trying to complete un- 
finished work. No one who knew him could 
ever question Mr. Butterworth's nobility of 
purpose, and no one regretted it so much as he 
when he fell short of his own ideals. If the 
world of letters did not lose a great writer 
when he died, it lost one who had a strong 
hold on the affections of his thousands of read- 
ers. The influence of his work was always 
helpful, and in his later years he was glad to 
remember that he had never written a line that 
could in any way'be harmful to character. 

Mr. Butterworth died on the fifth of Sep- 
tember, at his home in Warren, and within a 
few rods of the place of his birth. No native 
of the town was ever shown higher honor than 
was accorded to him on the day of his funeral. 
Business was entirely suspended during the 
funeral services. The public schools were 
closed, and perhaps the most affecting part of 
the funeral service was that of the six hundred 
school children marching into the church and 
past the casket, each child laying a flower on 
the casket. He was buried from the church 
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of his fathers, and his grave is by theirs, in the 
little cemetery at Butterworth Corners. "Men 
come and go, but their work endures in those 



that follow. Certainly this is a precious sort 
of immortality, to live again in minds made 
better by our presence." 7- L, Harbour. 

Dorchester, Mass. 



WANTED — POETRY, NOT VERSE. 



The death in his prime of a gifted poet like 
Mr. F. L. Knowles is sad enough when the 
-choir of singers in a land is full. Far sadder 
is it when poetry is not produced lavishly and 
when the times are calling for singers with the 
prophetic soul. One need not be as pessimistic 
as one of our few poets who recently said of 
the fine arts in this country: " They have no 
source in popular feeling: they do not spring 
up spontaneously from our social condition." 
One has only to meditate on the facts of his 
own life or his neighbor's to realize that in this 
period of stormstress in ethics through which 
we are now passing, New Englanders, not to 
^o beyond the Hudson, are not watching as 
eagerly to-day for the words of our singers as 
their fathers did for the poems of Lowell, 
Whittier, and Holmes, which were so splen- 
didly prophetic as well as truly poetic. Ameri- 
can poetry, to day, as Mr. Ferris Greenslet has 
recently said, after reading between two and 
three thousand poems in manuscript and more 
than two hundred volumes of recently collected 
verse, lacks the robust note of the past, save 
in forms **so crude as to be provocation rather 
than a pleasure." So far as it is admirable it 
is because of its ** delicate retrospective refine- 
ment." 

Consider how many opportunities have gone 
unseized the past few years. The Spanish- 
American War, the inauguration of the irriga- 
tion scheme of the West, which is to make 
paradises out of gehennas, the grapple of the 
United States with the task of wedding the 
Atlantic and the Pacific, the tragic death of 
McKinley and dramatic and ironic elevation 
•of Roosevelt to power, his many acts of energy 
and power, the death of John Hay, our greatest 
recent Secretary of State, our entrance as a 



nation as an arbiter of international affairs and 
a new force in inter-continental diplomacy — 
have any of these called forth verse commen- 
surate in volume and quality.'* The candid 
critic must answer *'no." 

Tremendous far-reaching alterations in na- 
tional policy have been made. Large person- 
alities have died. The linking of oceans has 
begun and deserts have been invaded. Mighty 
armies have clashed. A new Oriental Power 
has emerged. The Occident has had its con- 
ceit lessened. Racial egotism has been curbed. 
American influence has become world wide 
and our Chief Executive, by the admission of 
European publicists, has become the most 
conspicuous ruler in Christendom, and no 
poems on a scale with such themes have been 
sung. 

Dr. Richard Gannett, the English critic, 
has kindly come to our defence in reply to 
those who chide us for not producing a Homer, 
and said: — 

" Thou art too great ! Thy million-billowed surge 

Of life bewilders speech, as shoreless sea 

Confounds the raging eye from verge to verge 

With mazy strife or smooth immensity. 
Not soon or easily shall thence emerge 
A Homer or a Shakspere worthy thee." 

This is true, doubtless. But we are not 
asking for a Homer or a Shakspere. We will 
be satisfied with a group of singers as alert and 
patriotic as our own group of mid-nineteenth- 
century singers, who seized on the issues and 
events of their day. 

There are reformers to-day fighting munici- 
pal *' graft " as worthy of praise from poets as 
John Brown or Garrison were in their day. 
There are aspects of our national life as fair 
game for the satirist as any Lowell puncture.<L 
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with his Biglow Papers. There are "states- 
men " among us as deserving of scorn for their 
betrayal of the State as any Whittier pilloried 
with his '* Ichabod." There are patriots 
among us as courageous and self-sacrificing as 
any Whitman immortalized in his original, 
unconventional verse. 

If "false is the war no poet sings," as the 
late lamented Hezekiah Butterworlh sang in a 
line which will make him immortal, so also is 
it true that barren is the literature which fails 
to see the tragic and noble as well as sordid 
and ignoble in a time like this.' 

The day for "retrospective refinement" in 
our verse is past. It is a time again for poetry 
that has "her womb and cradle in the human 
heart," that has "her splendor and joy" in 
"the august circle of eternal law," that is "a 
passion rather^than an ambition." It needs 
to be 

" Fire suffused through and through, one blaze of truth 
Undeadened by a lie." 



In the language of Mr. Knowles, just gone 
from us : — 

" Unravel all your tangled cheats, 

Your triple-twisted-thread conceits, 

Your subtle sonnets flung afar ! 

Stand up and show what man you are ! 
'* Why linger o'er decrepit shrine 

In Hellas or in Palestine? 

America as Greece is grand, 

America is Holy Land." 

A caustic critic of Scotland's present mate- 
rialism, irreligion, and indifference to social 
evils has just said of that land that it has "fif- 
teen sects, six thousand churches, three hun- 
dred bowling greens, two hundred and fifty 
golf courses — and no poet." 

" Up, blinded skeptic ! Grasp your harp ! " 

Knowles had grasped his, and in such poems 
as "The Christmas for America" and "The 
Coming Singer," had shown how he was to be 
alive to twentieth-century issues. 

George Perry Morris. 

The Boston Transcript. 



THE ROYAL ROAD TO JOURNALISM. 



Let me begin by protesting my conviction 
that there is not an editor anywhere who is 
not anxiously searching for writers with some- 
thing to say. The conviction, common to 
many minds, that editors can be reached only 
through a personal introduction, and that ihey 
are quite careless of the literary contents of 
their papers, is a wrong conviction, a convic- 
tion which must be broomed out of the mind 
as soon as possible. 

It is true that in some cases a letter of intro- 
duction may secure publication of a character- 
less essay which would otherwise have found 
Its way back to the author; but never, I am 
sure, does the wine of good copy need the 
bush of influence. It is a truth that editors, — 
who are, remember, competitors one against 
the other, — are searching the world for writers. 
Treasure this truth; and instead of railing 
against ignorant editors, labor so to observe 
the world, and so to express your observations, 
that there shall not be one editor in the 



world unwilling to receive you into his bosom. 

This is the beginning of the gospel of jour- 
nalism — absolute faith in the discernment of 
editors. Assured in his soul of this belief^ 
and emptying his mind of all little schoolboy 
conceits and undergraduate extravagances, let 
the beginner consider well within his soul how 
he shall present himself before these gods of 
the Press. What shall he write about, and in 
what manner shall he write? 

Begin by knowing; that there is no subject 
under the sun, howsoever beautiful, howsoever 
profound, howsoever urgent, which can hope 
to be admitted to the feast if it be not clothed 
in the wedding garment of interest. The 
newspaper is meant to interest people. Its 
mission may be as high as you please, but it 
must interest. " If God tires you," said Fdne- 
lon, "tell him so." The world has a mighty 
mission, we suppose, but if it did not interest 
us there would be neither man of science nor 
poet of nature. And the newspaper may be 
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•educating people, may be guiding opinion, 
may be forming taste, but if it be not crammed 
with interest it will have no readers 

Choose, then, your subjects from the point 
of interest. Look out upon the world and see 
•what most interests the marching ranks of 
humanity. Consider yourself not as the great 
captain of the host, nor yet as the chaplain of 
the forces, but rather as the minstrel called to 
the camp-fires to beguile the quiet hours which 
separate the march from the battle. Do not 
be afraid to be humble. The greatest of jour- 
nalists can never hope to play a part greater 
than Homer played before the warriors of 
Greece. 

Your chief labor must be observation. You 
must study men and women, you must study 
nature, you must study literature. You cannot 
bp a great writer if you are not a close ob- 
server. Unless you have seen a thing more 
clearly than other people have seen it, you 
have no excuse for writing. It is only when 
you have cultivated the seeing eye, only when 
you have seen and reflected upon what all the 
rest of the world has merely glanced at, that 
^ you can have justification for desiring the 
attention of the newspaper reader. 

You must not be afraid to feel. Cultivate 
in yourself the gift of sympathy, the faculty of 
responsiveness. Never let your own person- 
ality get between the retina of your conscious- 
ness and the vibrations of the image of hu- 
manity. Stand on one side to receive the 
picture. The picture is of more importance 
than your own notions of propriety. Do not 
condemn the tears of Little Nell till you have 
drawn a finer character than Mrs. Nickleby. 
Feel joy and feel pain as other people feel 
them. Have sympathy with all men. 

Then, when you have observed the world, 
and when you have cultivated in your mind 
the gift of sympathy with humanity, consider 
the style in which you shall present your re- 
flections to the reader. At first you are sure to 
begin jumpily, self-consciously, with grimaces 
and contortions, aping the styles of other men, 
and murdering them. Do not be disheartened. 
Put these early writings on one side, and look 
at them six weeks hence. Through the 
blushes and the tears which will cover you 



with confusion you may yet see in that poor 
article of yours more clearly than in all the 
works of all the greatest geniuses, your own 
sure road to success. You will see exactly 
where you were affected, where you were un- 
natural, where you were pompous, where you 
were stupid, and where you were tedious. 
You will see exactly how to avoid all these 
mistakes in future; and practice will gradually 
bring you into the kingdom of your own 
natural style. 

Do not write a great deal, but write some- 
thing every day. Let the act of writing become 
easy to you. And strive above all things so to 
become interested in your subject that you 
are carried away by it, and know not how you 
have written, scarce, indeed, what you have 
written, till the last word is drawn from your 
soul. Then when the creative side of your 
brain has done its work, let the critical emerge 
and do its work as well. Go over the paper 
again and again, striking out every word that 
rings falsely, scratching out every sentence 
that is unessential, and buckling up the whole 
composition so that it reads with a rhythm 
from beginning to end, and has not one dull 
line or one impertinent word from the first to 
the last. Avoid as far as possible a painful 
search for "the inevitable word." He is a 
bad writer who makes you pause to say, ** that's 
a good word," or "that's a brave phrase"; he 
is a great writer who carries you under the 
magic of his art away from all such questions 
of style and effect, and clean transports you 
into the region of his fancy. Study to be 
natural. Employ all the graces of language 
and all the felicities of manner which are 
within your reach, and which commend them- 
selves to your critical faculty; but just so far, 
and not a comma farther, than they are natural 
to you. 

In this manner would I speak (not, I hope, 
too didactically) to the boy setting out with 
his pen to fight the world. But there is yet 
one more word to say. A quicker road to suc- 
cess than lies in writing articles, and verses, 
and stories from your own room is that which 
takes the oi)server into the streets of the town 
and makes him a chronicler of the day's drama. 
I would advise a young man who desires to be 
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a thorough journalist to set his affections 
upon one paper, and to drop into the editor's 
letter-box, night after night, some brief record 
of the day's events, some story or description, 
so full of interest and human curiosity that it 
must needs take a front place in the morning's 
paper. Such work — if it be finely done — 
though ill rewarded at first, ends, I am sure, in 
that first step to success, a permanent employ- 
ment on the editorial staff. This I believe to 
be the royal road to journalism, and, per- 
haps, there are fewer people walking this way 
than on any other path of human activity. 

I do not think there is a more interesting 
profession open to men than this fast and 
furious profession of daily letters; but it is a 



profession full of bitterness for the bad or 
inefficient workman, and full of disappointment 
for the stubborn, self-preaching egoist. Its 
prizes are for men capable of repressing their 
own gospels of salvation, and cheerfully will- 
ing to serye the public in the capacity of gossip 
and tale-teller. And from the beginning to the 
end it means work, — hard, honest, conscien- 
tious, and devoted work. If a man be a keen 
observer, if he be modest in his ambitions, 
and if he work with all his heart, and with all 
his mind, and with all his soul, — seeking 
always to interest his patrons, — he will need 
but little elbowing and pushing to reach the 
rewards of journalism. Harcld Begbie. 

The London Author. 



OUR FRIEND, THE " NOM DE PLUME." 



Even though he be a hoary old sinner, I 
always sympathize with the under dog, espe- 
cially when every other dog in the neighbor- 
hood is on top of him. That's why I want to 
say a word or two about an old friend of the 
writir;g fraternity who, of late, has come in 
for much criticism, most of which is deserved. 
I refer to the pseudonym, sometimes called 
the "nom de plume." 

Siiys the eager critic: '* There is no more 
reason why a writer should sign a fictitious 
name to his work than for John Smith to put 
the name of Roderick Random over the store 
where he sells pork and molasses.*' 

There are plenty of reasons why a writer 
should n't use a pseudonym; but this particu- 
lar reason does not hold water. The obvious 
answer to the critic is that the tradesman does 
use a ''nom de plume" — or " nom de cash 
register, "if you so prefer. John Smith and 
Roderick Random call themselves " Smith & 
Random," which is a mislead ng teim, in that, 
abbreviating beyond the right limits of ab- 
breviation, it does not specify the particular 
Smith or the particular Random. Or they 
call themselves '' The St. Spotolin Table 
Supply Company," which is another instance 



of the same thing. Or John Smith, doing 
business alone, calls himself "Smith & 
Company," when the "Company " is all empty 
air. Or he calls himself or his place of busi- 
ness ** The Red Star Store," when every one 
knows that *' Fly-speck Store and Emporium of 
Bad Debts " would more correctly describe it. 
Or, finally, to get right down to hard pan, to 
corral our airy and unobservant critic as com- 
pletely as anything can be corralled, John 
Smith, purchasing the stock and good-will of 
Roderick Random, continues to conduct the 
business under the name of — Roderick 
Random. 

It is only another instance of our amateur 
critic not reading up on his subject. Judging 
by the overwhelming number of grocers along 
Main Street who use it these days, the *'nom 
de plume," which he terms "unbusinesslike," 
is the very essence of business. 

The pseudonym dates back to days when 
prison and pillory were the lot of the luckless 
scribbler whose pen was raised on behalf of 
an unpopular, or perhaps too popular cause. 
Then, it served the best of ends; so that, in 
memory of its good deeds, when fame and 
fortune replaced prison and pillory as the re- 
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wards of literature, the world and the pro- 
fession alike looked on the pseudonym as a 
first essential of the literary man. Early in 
the last century it was practically universal. 
Since then it has been permitted, very wisely 
I think, to fall into disuse. To-day, it is 
looked on as the sign of an amateur. 

With it the amateur invariably starts a 
"literary career.'* Says Ophelia MacNabb to 
herself: "Til write a story, and call myself 

* Catinka Cuttlefish,' or ' Molly Mulligrub,' 
and when it's printed I'll get Grandpa to read 
it, and Pa, and Ma, and Sis, and when they've 
all praised it, I'll reveal the secret." 

So "Catinka Cuttlefish" writes the story, 
and sends it to Current Literature^ or the 
Forum^ or the Kennel Gazette. It returns, 
not only early, but often, like the piugger on 
election day. The day of disclosure of the 
amazing and glorious secret of its authorship 
is again and again postponed. Grandpa dies 
of old age. Pa's hair is silvered, and Ma grows 
deaf, and Sis marries the new preacher, and the 
usual large family grows up about her. " Ca- 
tinka Cuttlefish," if she has the right stuff in 
her, persists, writing more and, in due time, 
better stories. The euphonious n^me of 
"Catinka Cuttlefish" comes to represent, to 
the more mature Ophelia MacNabb, a great 
deal of poor work, traded off for subscriptions 
to cheap and evanescent "family" journals, or 
not published at all. So, when at last the 
checks come in, "Ophelia MacNabb" smiles 
at you from the title page. There is no amaz- 
ing and glorious secret to disclose, but Ophelia 
MacNabb starts a bank account, and buries 
"Catinka Cuttlefish," along with the now 
hazy memory of her early and erratic efforts, 
in a grave whose tombstone is oblivion. 

That is what happens nine times out of ten. 
The tenth t'me "Molly Mulligrub" makes a 
"lucky hit," the name acquires a market 
value, and Ophelia MacNabb can't rid herself 
of it, even if she wants to. Says the editor : 
"What! Publish this under the name of 
Ophelia MacNabb. No thank you, madam. 
'Molly Mulligrui)' is money in my pocket; 

* Ophelia MacNabb ' is — nothing ! " 

And the unduly successful authoress is 
haunted till the day of her death by that ap- 



palling and alliterative apparition, " Molly 
Mulligrub." 

Let us pity her! 

The pseudonym has some illustrious exam- 
ples. Dickens first wrote as "jBoz," but the 
appellation was dropped coincidently with his 
attainment of a reputation. Thackeray wrote 
under a variety of names; but his greatest 
work came out over his own. That most 
American of all American writers, S. L. 
Clemens, still preserves old memories of the 
Mississippi in the world-famed name, "Mark 
Twain." Now and then authors with uneu- 
phonious names still adopt fictitious signa- 
tures. But the pseudonym has practically 
gone out of • fashion amongst modern 
writers. 

The worst that can be said of the pseudo- 
nym is that it gives the editor two names to 
keep track of. Writers who have been denied 
the joys of idleness now and then will appre- 
ciate the consequent annoyance to an editor, 
who would like to be lazy and has to take an 
extra moment or two from the time he might 
spend in "lazying." Yet, literature being a 
business, if we apply business rules to litera- 
ture and register our business-literary appella- 
tion the same as any other firm name, John 
Smith can be Roderick Random, and Roder- 
ick Random only, to his editor. John Smith 
is liable for John Smith's literary and other 
crimes, no matter under what name com- 
mitted ; at the same time, under this distinctly 
business arrangement, the editor will be able 
to devote an extra seven seconds to the task 
of taking things easy, and the author will re- 
tain his cherished pseudonym. 

The best that can be said of the pseudonym 
is that it gives the young writer a chance to 
bury his first crude efforts in oblivion, an 
oblivion which delights him the more, the 
greater his fame jjrows. Or, if his first efforts 
are not crude, but brilliant, it gives the reader 
a striking name which will stick in his memory. 
Though if John Smith's story places him on a 
par with Kipling, assuredly he will be remem- 
bered, even if he is modestly loyal to the hum- 
ble and common, but none the less honorable, 
appellation of — John Smith. 

Chatham, ont. Victor LauriUon. 
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Short, practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for The 
Writer. Readers of the magazine are invited 
to join in making it a medium of mutual help, 
and to contribute to it any ideas that may 
occur to them. The pages of The Writer 
are always open for any one who has anything 
helpful and practical to say. Articles should 
be closely condensed; the idea! length is 
about 1,000 words. 



Torrence^s long poem, "The Lesser Chil- 
dren," while several spaces at the end of 
prose articles, such as are generally utilized 
by magazine editors for bits of poetry, were 
left blank. To settle the question definitely 
the editor of The Writer wrote to the editor 
of the Atlantic^ asking if the report were true. 
In reply Mr. Perry writes: " We have noticed 
occasional newspaper references to the state- 
ment that the Atlantic is to print no poetry 
for the next three years. The only founda- 
tion for this story is to be found in a certain 
slip, a copy of which I enclose. As you will 
see, this slip, which has been sent to a good 
many contributors of verse during the past six 
months, states that durijig the remainder of 
1905 and also during 1906 we are to devote 
relatively little space to verse, and that we 
already have what we need for that depart- 
ment of the magazine. It has never entered 
into our head to suspend the publication of 
poetry even temporarily, but we are perfectly 
willing to let it be known that in our judgment 
the interests of the Atlantic and of good litera- 
ture generally will be furthered by the publica- 
tion of less verse, provided this veise is 
characterized by higher quality. In other 
words, we propose to print poetry more spar- 
ingly than we have sometimes done, and to 
print only such pieces as in our judgment are 
in accord with the very best traditions of this 
magazine." 

The slip referred to in Mr. Perry's letter 
reads as follows: — 

Mitorial office of 
The A tlatitit Monthly, 
Boston. 

The plans of the Atlantic for 1905 and 1906 allow but a 
limited space for verse. As the needs of the magazine are al- 
ready largely supplied, its editors are compelled to request 
that further contributions of verse be withheld for the present. 



In the October Writer was reprinted an 
editorial article from the AUvf Haven Register 
on *' The Value of Poetry," in which reference 
was made to the current rumor that the At- 
lantic Monthly would print no poetry for the 
next three years. Some color was given to 
the story by the fact that in the September 
Atlantic the only original poetry was Ridgely 



Now that Ian Maclaren is leaving the Liver- 
pool church of which he has been minister for 
a quarter of a century, his conclusions con- 
cerning his work and methods, deducted from 
his long experience, possess especial interest. 
*'If I were beginning instead of closing my 
career," he says, " I would be careful about 
three things in particular: I should preach 
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shorter sermons; I should be more attentive 
to my English ; and I should preach more 
comfortingly." These are most excellent 
principles; and they apply not only to ser- 
mons, but to books. \v. H. H. 



THE RIGHTS OF AUTHORS, 



Cyrus Townsend Brady is suing a New 
York publishing house for a whole lot of 
money. Mr. Brady's name is probably seen 
oftener in more magazines than that of any 
other writing person in the United States. 
Mr. Brady was first a boy, then a naval officer, 
then an ordained preacher, and, after. thai, 
and up to the present time, a prolific producer 
of magazine copy. Some time ago Mr. Brady 
wrote a novelette called ** A Corner in Coffee," 
which the Smart Set printed. The story had 
a dramatic value, and a while ago Mr. Brady 
had an offer for the dramatic rights. While 
the deal was pending it was discovered that 
the publishing company had already disposed 
of the dramatic rights to a well known theatri- 
cal firm, and that the story was in process of 
dramatization by a professional play tinker, 
who makes a specialty of work of this sort. 
Hence the suit. Mr. Brady claims what is 
known as the ** author's right " to his own stuff 
after it has been printed. 

Recently the junior member of a prominent 
New York publishing firm was in Washington 
on some copyright business. A Star man 
asked him for enlightenment as to the merits 
of Mr. Brady's trouble with his publishers. 

** I don't know Mr. Brady personally," re- 
plied the publisher, "but 1 do know a great 
many other writers of his grade, and I am 
bound to say that the majority of them are 
wholly unreasonable in their business dealings 
with publishers, and exceedingly hard to get 
on with. 

*' Now, nobody expects a writer of fiction to 
be a good business man, but you 'd naturally 
suppose that such people would read a con- 
tract, anyhow, before signing it. As to that 
business appertaining to the dramatic rights, 
we had a fine old riotous lime of it in our New 
York office a few months ago just because a 
new author on our list had failed to read the 



terms of a contract he signed in making over a 
book to us. 

"You see, it is the custom of publishers in 
these days of dramatized novels to reserve the 
dramatic rights of a novel in the contract. 
The dramatic rights clause is inserted in all 
of the contracts for books of fiction, as a mat- 
ter of custom and course. Once in a while 
some author comes along who makes a kick 
over the clause, and, when that happens, we 
come to some sort of an agreement with him, 
if his book is particularly promising, wheitly 
we agree to share and share alike in the dra- 
matic rights. 

"Ordinarily, however, authors skip this 
clause altogether, having little idea that any- 
body will ever want to use their books for 
stage purposes. And when they skip the 
clause, and sign the contract, the dramatic 
rights belong to us as a matter of course. 

" That's what happened in the case of a 
pretty good seller we published a year ago last 
spring. The author did n't pay any attention 
to the contract clause as to the dramatic rights, 
and signed the contract handing the dramatic 
rights over to us. 

" When the book got to going well a number 
of different adapters for the stage got hold of 
it simultaneously and saw at once that it was 
eminently well adapted for dramatization. 
They immediately dug the author uj), and the 
first thing he knew he had them bidding, and 
in pretty good sums, too, for the dramatic right 
to his book. Then he came down to our pub- 
lishing office, a good deal elated. 1 received 
him. 

"'Say,' he said, 'I'm going to have that 
book of mine dramatized.' 

"'Yes?' said I. * Who's going to do the 
work of dramatizing it ? ' 

" He mentioned the name of a well known 
play tinker. 

" ' All right,' said 1, ' You send him down to 
me, and I'll talk with him and give him my 
figure as to the dramatic rights. The dramatic 
rights belong to the firm, you know,' 

'• He was up in the air in less than a second, 
storming and throwing his arms around. I 
showed him the contract he had signed. He 
swore that he'd never even read that clause in 
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the contract, and declared that it would be 
simply swinish — that's the word he used — 
on our part to claim the dramatic rights when 
they clearly belonged to him, the author, 
morally, anyhow, in spite of the old contract. 

" It was a rouJ:h house sort of time we had 
of it over that little point, and the firm didn't 
come out second best either. At that, I be- 
lieve that if the young man hadn't stormed 
and raged at us the way he did we'd have cut 
the dramatic rights in two and given him half. 
But we did n't. We just remained switrish. 

*' It's the simple truth that most writers of 
works of fiction possess business views that 
are simply childish. Only a week or so ago at 
the Nevv York office I permitted myself to be- 
come unnecessarily Miet up 'over the conversa- 
tion of one of the writing men on our list. 
Last autumn we published a piece of fiction of 
his making. It was his first book. Quite un- 
expectedly — that is, we of the firm didn't ex- 
pect it, even if the author did — the book 
made a big success from the outset. Inside 
of three months we sold between 75,000 and 
80,000 copies of it. These big sales, of 
course, put the youne man who wrote the book 
in clover. His royalties during the first three 
months were about $10,000. 

'* He had never had anything like so much 
money in a lump before, and I grieve to say 
that he lost his head. He had a passion for 
horse racing. Now, $10,000 is a right tidy 
little sum of money if devoted to the ordinary 
uses and comforts of life, but it isn't any 
terrible amount of money wherewith to 
gratify a passion for horse racing. 
J '' Virtually all of this young man's $10,000 
* royalty money on his first book went into the 
satchels of the bookmakers. Just about this 
time the sales of his book began to sag some. 
He noticed this, for he was very careful in his 
scrutiny of our sales accounts. He figured it 
would be a good thing for him to get from 
under. He needed some more money, and so 
he came to us and offered to sell his interest 
in the book for a pat $2,000. 

'• I advised him not to do this, I told him 
that l)ooks have a queer habit of getting their 
second wind and coming again, so to speak, 
and that he stood a pretty good chance to 



make a lot more than $2,000 out of his book if 
he'd only be patient and wait for his royalties^ 

"But, no, he couldn't see it. He had it all 
figured out that his book had seen its little 
day, and that he'd rather be putting it on us if 
he got $2,000 out of us for his interest in it^ 
We gave him the $2,000, and he signed away 
his right to any remaining interest in the book. 
It was a bit of a gamble with us, too, you are 
to understand, yet we had a fair right to pre- 
sume that a book that had sold 80,000 copies 
in three months would, even if the sales were 
letting down some, go on winning out enough 
at least to make good for the $2,000 we were 
paying out to acquire entire title to the 
book. 

" Well, the thing fell our way. Not long 
after we had given the author the $2,000 he 
was so eager to obtain for his interest the 
book began to sail along again quite wonder- 
fully. I don't mind admitting, either, that we 
did a bit of extra advertising and booming for 
the book as soon as we had gained the com- 
plete title to it, and, of course, this helped to 
give the piece of fiction its second wind. 
Well, we've sold over 40,000 copies since buy- 
ing the young man's interest, and the book is 
still going ahead at a most profitable clip for 
us, although I never could see that it was so 
much of a book, at that. 

"The author, of course, heard how well his 
book was doing after he had disposed of his 
interest, and it grueled him. Then, not long 
ago, he turned up at our New York office with 
a martyred countenance. After beating about 
the bush for a while he shambled to the point. 
He said he'd heard how well his book had 
been going since he'd sold out, and he asked 
me whether, in view of that, I didn't think it 
would be only the fair thing to offer him at 
least a portion of the rake-off. It was a 
square and straightout case of the baby act on 
his part, you will perceive. 

"*Why should we do that ? ' I asked him. 
* You sold us the book, and it's ours now, 
isn't it.^' 

"Oh, yes, he was willing to admit that the 
book was ours all right, but when he'd sold 
out his interest he'd had no idea that it was 
going to continue to bound along the way it 
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had, and he thought that as long as he had 
chiseled himself so badly, why — 

" * And yet,' said I, * when you sold out to us 
for $2,000 you were convinced that you had 
away the better of the bargain — you ralher 
figured it that we'd be coming out at the little 
end of the horn on the transaction, eh ? ' 

"Well, he'd thought at the time of his sell- 
ing out that the $2,000 would be a fair shake 
all around, he said, but as the sales had turned 
out so big since, why — 

*' His attitude was so childish that I became 
a bit warm over it. In my warmth 1 fell into 
parable. 

" * Look here,' said I to the young author, 
* you know a good deal about horse-racing, 
don't you ?' 

*' * I wish I knew less about it,' he replied, 
mournfully. 

"*A11 right,' said I. *Now, supposing that 
last fall you had sold me a two-year old colt 
thai had won a number of big stakes for you, 
but that had gone a trifle lame from too much 
racing — so lame, in fact, that you had con- 
cluded that the colt wouldn't develop into a 
good three-year-old, and so were perfectly will- 
ing to sell to me at your own figure. Suppos- 
ing I had taken that colt and patched him up 
and sent him to the races this year, to find that 
he made good for me right along, and won 
quite a lot of money for me. Would you, in 
such a case, come to me with a booby face and 
ask me for a share of the profits earned by the 
colt you had been so willing and eager to sell 
to me last year? Would you consider your- 
self in any way, even morally, if not legally, 
entitled to any of that money ? ' 

'"You're right, and 1 am a crying baby,' 
said the young man to that, his gameness and 
sense of right asserting itself then. * I 
hadn't looked upon the matter in that light, 
but I can see now that it's the same thing. 
Only thing for me to do is to write another book 
and then hang on, eh ? ' 

"I told him to peel off his coat and go 
right at that other book and deliver it to me 
at the earliest possible moment, and I gave 
him a check for advance royalties on the still 
unwritten book, at that. 

** I mention the case of this young author 



because it is a typical one. With respect to a 
book, no matter which way the cat of public 
popularity jumps, most authors are inclined ta 
be dissatisfied, and develop the notion that 
they are getting the worst of it. 

*' You see, few of them are what you'd call 
good gamblers. They don't want to take any 
chances. They want the sure thing every 
time. Now, any publisher will tell you that 
nowadays every book is more or less of a 
gamble, as every book by an unknown writer 
is an absolute out-and out gamble. The 
author, in nine cases out of ten, expects the 
publisher to do all of the gambling and take 
all of the chances. The average author is a 
strong believer in the * heads I win, tails }ou 
lose ' system. 

"The majority of new authors want the 
publishers to buy their books outright. 
They've heard that only about one book in a 
hundred ever pays for the printing, electrotype 
ing, and binding of the first edition, -and they 
don't like these 99 to-i shots. So they want to 
sell outright. If the book looks pretty good, 
and we buy outright, paying what we think 
it's worth — which is always a very large cut, 
indeed, from what the author thinks it's worth 
— and the book is a go right from the start, 
why, the author becomes sulky and disconso- 
late over it. He's glad that his book is a suc- 
cess, of course, but he has the childish feeling 
that his publishers have 'done' him, and his 
pouting is something dismal to contemplate. 

" If, on the other hand, the new author 
gives ear to the publishers' counsel, and dis- 
poses of his book on the royalty basis, and 
the book has a quiet birth and a still 
more quiet death, the writer not getting any- 
thing worth mentioning out of it, there, again, 
he has a sad grievance, and he fares forth into 
the highways and byways and tells ever) body 
he meets what a crafty, close fisted Old 
Scrooge lot those publishers are. 

" Occasionally there's an author who takes 
a sporting view of these things, and in dealing 
with a man like that we're a good deal more in- 
clined to treat him generously than the one 
who does the baby act and fills the air with 
his lamentations. One of the most successful 
men now on our list of authors knew how to 
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take his medicine when he first brought his 
wares to us, and he has assuredly lost nothing 
by it. 

** The first book he gave to us on the royalty 
basis. It was a far better piece of fiction than 
the average, and it fell dead. Could n't give it 
away. It came along at the wrong hour, or 
something, but anyhow the author never got a 
cent out of it, for we didn't get back the first 
•cost of putting the book on the market, and 
there was the usual stipulation in the contract 
that 2,000 copies of the book had to be sold 
before the author's royalties should begin. 
We could not get rid of even that first edition 
of 2,000 copies, and so the author did n't get a 
nickel out of his book. 

"But he didn't make any complaint at all. 
Said that he'd been taking chances all his 
life, and he never looked for money until he 
saw the color of it in his hand. But the next 
book he s-ibmitted to us he said he'd rather 
sell outright because he was broke, and had a 
family, and needed the money. He named the 
modest sum of $500, and we bought the book 
at that figure. We had a good deal of respect 
for that writer on account of the game way 
he'd taken his failure to make the cost of pens 
and ink and paper out of his first book. 

" Well, his second book was the biggest 
kind of a winner from the first day it appeared 
on the counters. After the first fortnight we 
were browbeating our binders because they 
couldn't let us have enough copies of the book. 
The book started right off among the *six best 
sellers of the week,' and in that particular case 
we would n't have felt the least put out, much 
less surprised, had the author turned up and 
suggested that he thought he ought to have 
a look-in for some of the big profits. But he 
never came near us. Didn't emit a whine 
when all the newspapers, in their literary re- 
views, were cracking his book up to the skies, 
and when the publishers' trade papers were 
commenting upon the big sale the book was 
having. 

*'If he had taken the usual petulant and 
peevish part of some authors in such circum- 
stances the $500 for which he'd sold the book to 
us would certainly have been all he'd ever got 
out of it. But when the book had leaped past 



the $60,000 mark inside of six weeks I held a 
little conference with my partners, and we sent 
for the author. 

** It took him three or four days to get 
around to our office, although he was right in 
New York, and when he did appear he seemed 
to be wondering what we wanted with him. 

** * Hear about the way that book of yours is 
going.?' 1 asked him. 

*' ' Yes,' he replied. * Seems to be a winner, 
doesn't she? ' 

** * Only third on the list of the year's best 
selling books, that's all,' I told him. 

" * I've been reading a lot about the way the 
thing's traveling along,' he replied, not at all 
perceiving that I had anything in mind for him. 
* Guess I'd better sell the next one to you on 
the royalty basis, eh ? ' 

*** Well, you're selling this one to us on the 
royalty basis,' I told him, pulling the contract 
for the outright $500 sale of the book out of 
a drawer and tearing it up before his eyes. 
*This firm has got a tender feeling for writing 
folks that have sporting blood in them and 
that don't do the baby act,' and I wrote him a 
check for his royalties at the regular rate up 
to that date, a sum amounting to more than 
$6,000. It's not often that you'll see a full- 
grown man oome so near falling down for no 
apparent reason as that one did when he cast 
his eye over that check. But he deserved it. 
The whimperer never gets anything out of an 
American publisher." — Washingtoft Star, 
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Frank Waller Allen, whose story, ''The 
King and the, Candy Cane," was published in 
the Reader Magazine for October, is a clergy- 
man in charge of his first parish. He is the 
son of a clergyman and editor of a religious 
paper, and was born at Milton, Kentucky, his 
father's summer home, in 1878. His childhood 
home was in Louisville, and he was educated 
at the Kentucky University, in Lexington. 
After graduation he became a reporter on the 
staff of the Louisville Times, and later joined 
the staff of the Louisville Courier-Journal 2i% 
a feature-writer for the Sunday edition of that 
paper. He then became the literary editor of 
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the Kansas City Times, and from there, al- 
though he says the step may seem rather large, 
he stepped into the seminary. Mr. Allen has 
written a large number of short stories, the 
best of which have appeared in Munsey^s, the 
Criterion, the International, and oiher maga- 
zines. The Reader Magazine has now for 
publication another of his short stories, en- 
titled "In the Moonlight of Picardy." Her- 
bert B. Turner & Company, of Boston, have 
just issued Mr. Allen's first novel, ** Back to 
Arcady," which is described as a Kentucky 
idyl. 

Katharine Hopkins Chapman, who wrote 
the story, ** Naughty Puritan Plym," printed 
in the October Delineator, was born in Selma, 
Alabama, where she now lives, and where her 
family still retains the land settled by her 
greatgrandfather in the days when sturdy 
planters moved inland from the Atlantic sea- 
board until they could say " Here we rest !'' — 
with plenty of room. Miss Hopkins began 
writing stories and sketches as soon as .♦-he 
was graduated from college, her first substan- 
tial encouragement coming from the Philadel- 
phia Times, Her father, Major Hopkins, be- 
longs to the old school which believes that a 
lady's name should appear in print only in 
event of her marriage or her death, so his 
daughter adopted the pen-name of " Katharine 
Hope." After her marriage to Dr. J. T. Chap- 
man, she ceased writing, and has only recently 
taken it up again. Several sketches depicting 
the trials encountered by Southern housekeep- 
ers during this transition period of the colored 
servant have been syndicated in the leading 
Sunday papers, and have also appeared in 
Advance, a magazine embodying the progres- 
sive spirit of the New South. Mrs. Chap- 
man's first book, "Love's Way in Dixie," has 
just been published by the Neale Publishing 
Company. 

Norman H. Crowell, author of the story, 
"The Man with the Mark," printed in the 
October number of the American Illustrated 
Magazine, is thirty- one years of age, and has 
written for bterary magazines for the past 
three years. In this time he has had stories and 



articles in the National Magazine, the Bed 
Book, Outing, Leslie's, Everybody s, and Edu- 
cation, His work has been more evident in 
the columns of the sportsmen's magazines, to 
which he has contributed steadily for a number 
of years. His descriptions of the humorous 
side of sport have given him an extended 
acquaintance with the readers of Field and 
Stream, Outdoor Life, and the Northwestern 
sportsman. Mr. Crowell says that he had an 
ancestor in the long ago who turned from the 
narrow pathway of rum and molasses bartering 
to the more lurid and lucrative pastime of 
piracy, and to this fact he attributes his natural 
bent for sport. At present he resides at 
Farmington, a small town suburban to St. Paul,, 
in Minnesota, where he Ms within a night's 
journey of the land of the bull moose, which 
animal he says he has frequently, but unsuc- 
cessfully, attempted to " bag." The American 
Illustrated Magazine for November contains 
"The Campaign in Hair," a story in Mr.^ 
Crowell's favorite vein — humor. 



Lawrence Oilman, whose story, "A Lapse 
from Reasor," appeared in the 'October ///ir- 
per's Bazar, is better known as a musical 
critic and composer than as a writer of fiction.^ 
In 1901, he succetded E. I. Stevenson as 
musical critic of Harper's IVeekly, and he has 
contributed frequent articles on musical sub- 
jects to the North American Review, the 
Critic, Tind other magazines, besides the Harper 
periodicals. His volume of Kssays, "Phases 
of Modern Music," was published last year by 
Harper & Brothers in America, and by John- 
Lane in Enu:land. During the present winter 
his biographical and critical study of Edward 
MacDowell will appear in John Lane's Living 
Masters of Music Series. Mr. Gilman was 
born at Flushing, Long Island, and studied to 
be an artist. His father, however, being an 
accomplished musician and composer, Mr. 
Gilman became deep'y interested in music, 
and took up the study of theory, aL^sthetics, 
composition, and organ and piano playing. He 
has composed and published music, notably a 
group of tone-poems to words by certain of 
the modern Cettic school of poets. Mr. Gil- 
man has lately taken up the writing of fiction,. 
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and is now, in addition to his other occupa- 
tions, at work on a musical novel. 

Albert Kinross, whose "America: A Story," 
appeared in McClurts for October, is an Eng- 
lishman, born in London, July 4, 1870. Mr. 
Kinross published a good deal of work in the 
Boston Transcript during 1896-1898, was asso- 
ciate editor of the London Outlook during 
1898-1900, and has been on the staff of several 
London newspapers as reporter, dramatic- 
critic, special correspondent in Russia during 
the war, amateur emigrant during the Alien 
Bill agitation, art critic, book-reviewer, and 
political leader-writer. He has several books 
to his credit, "The Way Back," considered by 
Mr. Kinross to be his best, never having been 
published in this country. Frederick A. 
Stokes Company, of New York, published "An 
Opera and Lady Grasmere," and " Philbrick 
Howell," and he has had two other books pub- 
lished here. He himself, however, has never 
been to America. He has contributed to prac- 
tically every English magazine and journal of 
any consequence. The Century for'July, 1905, 
had a paper written by him pn "The Secession 
Movement in German Art." Mr. Kinross 
says that "America: a Story," is the introduc- 
tory chapter of his newest work. The second 
chapter appears in Harper s Afa^azine for 
November, under the title, "The Story of 
Margaret Noyes." 



the spring, will be about children who love 
flowers. 



Alice Lounsberry, author of "A Peacock's 
Love Story," in Harper's Bazar for October, 
and of the children's story, "The Severity of 
Lucy," in the October Delineator, is known to 
the reading world chietly by her books on 
nature, "A Guide to Wild Flowers," "A 
Guide to the Trees," and "Southern Wild 
Flowers, Trees, and Shrubs." She has written 
comparatively few children's stories, and those 
which she has written have invariably con- 
nected the child intimately with out-door life. 
"The Severity of Lucy" is one of a series of 
such stories which the Delineator is publish- 
ing, and is based upon an experience of Miss 
Lounsberry's own childhood, which she says 
was melancholy, though true. Miss Louns- 
berry^s next book, which will be published in 



Henry Oyen, whose story, "The Girl I Left 
Behind Me," was printed in the Metropolitan 
for October, was born in Wisconsin, November 
29, 1882. He began writing when he was nine 
years old, and had two stories printed while 
he was yet a boy; but he says that fate is kind 
in that the magazines in which the stories 
were printed are so obscure that there is no 
chance of their contents coming to public 
notice. Mr. Oyen's first "real" story was 
"The Indian Protest," an Indian story pub- 
lished in the Century for June, 1904. This 
story drew him out of the commercial world to 
a place on the Sunday staff of the Chicago 
Tribune, his first newspaper work of any kind. 
He is now an editorial writer on the Tribune, 
In June of this year the Reader Magazine had 
a story of his, entitled "The Mob and the 
Dreamer," and the same magazine has another 
story yet in type, while the Black Cat has two 
unpublished — winners in the last prize com- 
petition. Mr, Oyen says that he sold the first 
story he ever wrote, but he has written several 
since then which he has been permitted to 
keep for his very own. 



Jean Webster, whose story, "Miss Ethel's 
Dress," in the October McClure^sK^ one of a 
series of short stories from her pen now run- 
ning in that magazine, is a daughter of Charles 
L. Webster, the publisher of General Grant's 
Memoirs, and is a grand-niece of "Mark 
Twain." She was graduated from Vassar in 
the class of 1901, shortly after which her first 
book, " When Patty Went to College," was 
published. Since her graduation she has 
lived most of the time in Italy, and the Century 
Company will bring out this month her Italian 
novel, "The Wheat Princess." 



Maud Tarleton Winchester, whose story, 
"Gimlets," was printed in Short Stories for 
October, was born in Mobile, Alabama, and 
as a very small child began writing poetry — 
an achievement which her family regarded 
as extraordinarily precocious. Her poetical 
talent, however, died a natural death, and be- 
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tween the ages of fourteen and twenty she 
devoted herself entirely to the violin, studying 
In Dresden, Berlin, and Paris. Her teachers 
were anxious for her to become a professional 
violinist, and she would have done so but for 
the opposition of her mother, who persuaded 
her, instead, to make her ddbut in society as 
her friends had done. After her marriage to 
Mr. Marshall Winchester, a Baltimore banker 
and stock-broker, she removed to their present 
home in Baltimore County, which is near the 
Green Spring Kennels. It was at this club- 
house, called in the story, '* The Cold Spring 
Valley Kennels," that ** Gimlets " rode in the 
juvenile steeple chase. *' Gimlets" was first 
sent to the Collier short-story contest, and 
failing of acceptance there, was next submitted 
to Short Stories^ which promptly accepted it. 
The editor has also taken another story, which 
will come out during the winter. For the last 
year, Mrs. Winchester has been absorbed in 
writing plays, and both Mr. Frohman and Mr. 
Fiske have plays of hers under consideration. 

LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 



[For the convenience of readers The Writer will send a 
copy of any magazine mentioned in the following reference list 
-on receipt of the amount given in parenthesis following the n; me 
— the amount being in each case the price of the periodical 
with three cents postage added. Unless a price is given, the 
periodical must be ordered from the publication office. Readers 
who send to the publishers of the periodicals indexed for co| ies 
containing the articlex mentioned in the list will confer a favor 
if they will mentinn Thb Writer when they write.] 



Heroines in Poetry, Priscilla Wakefield. Delhieator 
( 18 c. ) for November. 

(ir)OD Literature from Writers of To-day. Elizabeth 
K. Tompkins. Good Housekeeping (• 18 c. ) for November. 

Mary Mapes D<>D<iK. With portrait. Burr Mcintosh 
Monthly ( 28 c. ) for November. 

Lafcadio Hearn, the Man. Nobushige Amenomori. 
A tlantic (38 c.) for October. 

The Career oh the Joke. John Albert Macy. Atlantic 
( 38 c. ) for October. 

A Si{;nifk ant Bioc.raphy. ( An autobiography of Presi- 
dent Andrew Dickinson White.) Theodore T. Munger. At- 
lantic ( 38 c. ) for October. 

Writin(; fuk the Syndicates. Contributors' Club, 
A tlantic ( 38 c ) for October. 

Shaki:si'Hari:'s " King Hknry VI," Illustrated critical 
comment by Ernest Rhys. Harper's Magazine (38 c.) for 
October. 

Unknown Pk tires of vShellky. N. P. Dunn. Century 
(38 c. ) for October. 

Letters AND Diaries of (»korc;e Bancroft. IL — Stu- 
dent Days in Europe. Fxlited by M. A. DeWolfe Howe. 
^ribner's (28 c.) for October. 



Literature : Poetry and Essays. Herbert W. Horwill. 
Forum (53 c.) for October-December. 

A Talk with Matildb Serao. With portrait. Eliae 
Lathrop. Critic ( 28 c. ) for October. 

Mary M APRS Dodge. With portraits. " The Lounger." 
Critic ( 28 c. ) for October. 

Mary Mapes Dodge. An Intimate Tribute. Sarah S. 
McEnery. Critic ( 28 c. ) for October. 

Othello, Shakespeare's Most Inconsistent Char- 
acter. Clara Morris. Critic ( 28 c. ) for October. 

Philadelphia in Literature.— II. Illustrated. Anne 
HoUingsworth Wharton. Critic ( 28 c. ) for October. 

George Meredith's Heroines. Elisabeth Luther Cary. 
Critic ( 28 c. ) for October. 

A Concord Note-Book. IV.— Gerrit Smith and John 
Brown. F. B. Sanborn. Critic ( 28 c. ) for October. 

Wanted — A New Model! Mary L. Pendered. The 
A uthor ( London ) ( 18 c. ) for October. 

The Way of Journalism. Harold Begbie. The A uthtfr 
( London ) ( 18c. ) for October. 

The Literature of South Africa. The Auth4)r 
( London ) ( 18 c. ) for October. 

What London Offers American Writers. James L. 
Ford. Reader Magazine ( 28 c. ) for October. 

Temptations of a Young Author. Booth Tarkington. 
Cosmopolitan ( 13 c. ) for October. 

Writing for a Living. Gilson Willets. IVorld's Work 
( 28 c. ) for October. 

In Memory of Mary Mapes Dodge. With portraits. 
William Fayal Clarke. St. Nicholas ( 28 c. ) for October. 

Little Sketches of Travel. VII.— .The Country of 
Loma Doone. Illustrated. Clifton Johnson. Delineator 
( 18 c. ) for October. 

When West Met East. ( The v*-ar correspondents in the 
Far East.) Illustrated. Edwin Emerson, Jr. Sunset ( 13 c. ) 
for October. 

Mrs. Hubert Bland ( " E. Nesbit"). With portraits. 
Strand { 13 c. ) for October. 

Edmund Clarence Stedman. With frontispiece portrait. 
Vone Noguchi. National Magazine (13 c.) for October. 

Ralph Kbeler of Vagabondia. With portrait. Charles 
Warren Stoddard. National Magazine (13 c. ) for Octo- 
ber. 

Crlia Thaxter's Friendship with a Child.— II. 
Illustrated. Mollie Lee Clifford. Little Folks (13 c, ) for 
October. 

How Their First Books Were Written. Montrose J. 
Moses. Success for October. 

How Comic Operas Are Written, (irace H. Tower. 
Theatre Magazine for October. 

The Early Days of Newspaper Making. Edward 
Everett Hale. Reprinted from the Associated Sunday Maga- 
zine in the National Printer-Journalist ( 23 c. ) for October. 

Ben Jonson's Medical Ideas. Southern California 
Practitioner (13 c.) for October. 

Joseph Pknnell : Etcher, Illustrator, Author. 
Illustrated. Frederick Keppel. Outlook ( 13 c. ) for Septem- 
ber 23. 

(4i:oRGE Macdonald. Outlook ( 13 c. ) for September 30. 

Bailey Millard. With portrait. Fourth K state {, 11 q.) 
for September 23. 

George Crabbe. An appreciation of the English poet 
whose 150th anniversary has lately been celebrated at his 
birthplace. Nnv }'ork Times Saturday Revie^v for Septem- 
ber 23. 
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Bernardin De Saint Pierre. The author of " Paul and 
Virginia," and his literary relation to Rousseau. Xnu York 
Times Saturday Rez<iew for September 30. 

" The Poet Laureate of New England " ( Frederic 
Lawrence Knowles ) . Zion's Herald lor September 27. 

Physicians in Fiction. Physicians as .seen by Oliver 
Wendell Holmes. C. D. Spivak, M. D. Medical Record 
(13 c.) for September 30. 

Literary Genuts of a Swedish Woman ( Selma 
Lagerlof). With portrait. Public Opinion (13 c ) for 
October 7. 

The Bryant of the Workshop. Harry Newton Gardner. 
Saturday Evtning Post (8c.) for October 7. 

John Hay's College Verses. Rev. Washington Gladden. 
Christian Efuieavor World ( 8 c. > for October 12. 

Arthur B, Frost. Royal Cortissoz. Illustrated. Colliers 
( 13 c. ) for October 14. 

"Ave atqie Vale, Gibson." Illustrated. Robert W. 
Chambers. Collier's ( 13 c. ) for October 21. 



NEWS AND NOTES. 

James Whitcomb Riley has been making a 
tour of the South, gathering material for an 
historical romance. 

F. H )pkiason Smith has returned to New 
York after a stay of several months in Italy 
and Germany. 

The publication of the *' Letters of Henrik 
Ibsen" is now definitely announced by Fox, 
Duffield, & Company for November 25. The 
correspondence begins with letters wiitlen in 
1849, and continues to the year 1900. 

Houghton, Miftiin, & Company have just pub- 
lished a life of Sidney Lanier, prepared by 
Edward Mims. professor of English literature 
at Trinity College, Durham, N. C. Dr. Mims 
is also editor of the South Atlantic Quar- 
terly. 

T' otwood's Monthly is a new magazine 
published at Nashville, Tenn. It is devoted 
to farming, horses, and home life, and con- 
tains, as well, short stories and other reading 
for home consumption. 

The publication of Longman 5 Magazine 
(London) stopped with the October issue. 

Country Life in America and the Country 
Calendar^ both outdoor monthly magazines, 
have been consolidated, ^nd hereafter will ap- 
pear as one under the name Country Life in 
America. Doubleday, Page, & Company will 
be the publishers. The first number under the 
new arrangement will be the January issue. 



George Randolph Chester, whose story, 
"The Strike Breaker," published in McCluris 
Magazine, was republished in the Literary 
Digest, as " the best short story of the year," has 
become associate editor of Men ana Women. 

The Emma Willard Association has decided 
to offer a prize of not less than $1,000 for the 
best text-book on law and business adapted to 
the needs of women and for use in girls' 
schools. A committee has been appointed ta 
arrange the details of the contest, and is ex- 
pected to report soon. 

To »'The Sick-a-Bed Lady," by Eleanor 
Hallowell Abbott, has been awarded the first 
Si.oDO bonus offered by Collier's for the best 
short story of each quarter. Miss Abbott is 
the daughter of Rev. Edward Abbott, a niece 
of Dr. Lyman Abbott, and a granddaughter of 
Jacob Abbott, who wrote the " Rollo Books."" 
The story will be published in Collier s for 
November 11. 

*'The Chief American Poets," edited by 
Curtis Hidden Page, Ph.D., has been issued 
by Houghton, Mifflin, & Company. The book 
contains a full list of reference books for each 
poet, brief biographical sketches, and lists of 
dates showing ( i ) when each poem was writ- 
ten, and (2) when each was published. The 
poets included are: Bryant, Poe, LongfelloW^ 
Lowell, Emerson, Holmes, Whittier, Whit- 
man, and Lanier. ' 

G. P. Putnam's Sons have just published 
"The Companionship of Books and Other 
Essays," by Frederick Rowland Marvin. 

The October St. Nicholas has memorial 
poems to Mrs. Mary Mapes Dodge, written 
by Richard Watson Gilder and Josephine 
Daskam Bacon, and an appreciative memorial 
sketch by Walter Fayal Clarke. 

The November number of the Burr Mc- 
intosh Monthly has a sketch of Mrs. Mary 
Mapes Dodge, accompanied by a fine half-tone 
portrait. • 

T. Edgar Pemberton died at Broadway, 
Worcestershire, England, September 28, aged 
fifty six. 

Frank Beard, the illustrator, died in Chi- 
cago September 28, aged sixty-three. 
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iHTiRio AT THt BOSTON posTK)FFicEA»»tcoNo<LAM MAIL MATTtn. Evcn whcH it is Hot pitiably wcalc, thcrc is 

- nothing distinctive about it. It lacks the in- 

Z^^r-^^^.r^c^ dividuality that literary work must have to at- 

tract the attention of the reading world. 

Gkttinc; A Good Style. IVi/iiam H. Hilis 209 r^ jy ^ y - •^' • *• 1 «.^ i*» 

So«EL.TBRAKvAtTocRAr„s. G,^g' BirdsTT^. ..... Good stylein writing IS essential to literary 

Editorial J" success. Even he who has a good story to tell 

Advice to Short-story Writers, i. 2— Hints about ^j]] „(,( get ahearing if he Cannot tell his story 

Speech Making,, ..-Point and Brevity ^^,j A good Style is of Supreme importance, 

Writing for Dollars. 6/V/«<y c. Ta// 213 and a really good Style Can be acquired only 

Writers of the Day 213 by an all-round development of the powers 

Fred GUbert Blakeslee, .,3- Margaret Hunt Br is- ^^^ ^^^ faculties of the aspirant for literary 

bane, 213— Frances Davidge, 214— Winifred M. '^ ^ 

Kirkland, 214 — Edwin Bateman Morris. 214 — Mary fame. 

RobcrtsRinehart, 214— Helen Rowland, 215 — Edith How, then, Can a good Style be attained? 

Tatnm,2i5-Henry Tyrrell 216 Naturally, first of all, by education of the 

Current Lithraky Topics 216 » . 1 r«i 1 . j .1 

The Author and the Publisher. 216- Literary Bor- ordinary kind. The uneducated man, or the 

rowing, 2 16 — The Demand for Short Stories. 217— half-cducated man, cannot hope to write effcct- 

Successful Piaywriting 219 j^g| ^^^ ^gj| Apart from the knowledge 

Literary Articles in Periodicals 219 • 1 • /k 1 1 j au *. 1 

News AND Notes 220 acquired in t\e lessons learned, the mental 

^^^;^___ training of study develops the mind and 

so develops also the form of expression. 

GETTING A GOOD STYLE. The studv of mathematics gives a habit of ex- 

actness, tending toward accuracy in writing. 

If **The style is the man," as Buffon told The study of history broadens the mind, gives 

us, it follows that to have a good style one an insight into the mysteries of human nature, 

must be a good man — or woman — in every tends to make the student a philosopher, and 

sense of the word, not only morally but men- so enhances the ethical value of his literary 

tally, with every ability and faculty educated . work. The study of the sciences broadens 

to advanced development. Under ordinary cir- the domain of his acquired knowledge, and 

cumstances the style of a child is immature, furnishes him with material of which he may 

because the child is immature. The same make effective literary use. The study of 

thing is true of many would be writers. 'Ihey language acquaints him with the right use of 

are impelled by ambition to commit them- words in their tiner shades of meaning, the 

selves to paper before they have devtloptd wonderful history of speech, and broadens his 

themselves, while their thoughts and their vocabulary so that he is never at a loss for an 

ideas are still crude, before they are educated, effective phrase or word. So study of every 

before they have had wide opportunities for kind increases the capacity of the writer and 

observation or experience of life, and their lit- gives him greater power to deliver his message 

erary style naturally shows exactly what they to the world. Unconsciously the student forms 

are. They write as children in the literary art, his style, adopting the merits of Ins masters, 

and their writing in consequence has no effect, instinctively avoiding their faults, storing up 

Copyright, 1905. by William H. Hills. All ri^lUs xt^WNtCv.. 
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knowledge, and similes, and literary images, 
stirring up all his latent mental faculties, fill- 
ing his mind with ideas, fitting himself in 
every way to be a leader among men. 

Incidentally, while he is studying he is train- 
ing his pjwars of observation and cultivatifig 
his memory — two things essential for the 
acquirement of an effective style. The suc- 
cessful writer mast have the power to observe, 
and he must be able to remember accurately 
what he sees. Either imperfect observation 
or imperfect memory will make his picture 
false, and mar the impression that he makes, 
whatever the nature of his written work may 
be. The sttident who has not learned to ob- 
serve carefully, and whose memory is weak, 
will never be successful in literary work. The 
observation must be trained also in dealing 
with the everyday affairs of surrounding life, 
as well as in the study of the printed book. 
The persistent study of human nature is of 
vast importance to the writer seeking a good 
literary style. The study of a hundred rheto- 
rics will not avail so much as the study of one 
human heart. Out of the fulness of the heart 
the mouth speaketh. The man who knows 
human nature will always find hearers when he 
talks. Assuming that he has even ordinary 
education, his style will be good, because it is 
natural and fresh, because he is saying what 
he knows, and because the story that he tells 
is thrilling through and through with life and 
human interest. 

The literary style of the ordinary man is bad 
because his mind is undeveloped, because his 
knowledge is scant, because his ideas are crude 
and unformed, because he has not been trained 
in the effective use of speech, because he does 
not observe closely and remember well, be- 
cause he does not think clearly, and so does 
not know exactly what he wants to say. To 
get a good style, it is necessary to overcome 
all these deficiencies. Study of books will do 
much. Constant study of human nature will 
do more. Selt-develoj)ment along every line 
is the important thing, and with complete self- 
development will come the effective style. 

With regard to the study of books, the study 
of special treatises, of course, is important, 
together with studies of a general kind. The 



principles of grammar must be acquired, just 
as much as the ability to spell. Study of the 
rhetorics will teach the writer to avoid sole- 
cisms, and explain to him some of the effective 
principles of the literary art. A really good 
style, however, cannot be acquired from a study 
of such books. On the other hand, too close 
attention to the rules and formulas of the 
rhetorics is likely to make a formal, woodeny^ 
and ineffective style. The rhetorics are better 
as teachers of what to avoid than as literary 
guides to follow. They cannot teach good 
style, in the highest sense of the term, for 
good style is not a mechanical art, but the 
product in each individual case of thorough 
self-development. The rhetorics can teach the 
writer what he must not do, but, having learned 
that, he must work out his own destiny. They 
can illustrate for his benefit a few of the tricks 
of the literary trade, but the mere balancing of 
words and the antithesis of ideas will not 
make an effective literary style. Study of the 
rhetorics is good, but the essential thing is 
the broadening, and developing, and storing of 
the writer's mind. 

Study of the best writers also will give im- 
portant help. Man is an imitative animal, and 
in all the affairs of life observation, rather 
than instinct, is his customary guide. So it is 
with regard to literary work. Study of the 
classics reveals to some extent the method of 
their writers, and the student of the literary art 
learns to do his own work better by observing 
how others have done theirs well. If he has 
trained his mind carefully and realizes what his 
object is, he will never be guilty of servile 
imitation. He will study effects and the causes 
that produce them in a broad philosophical 
way, not with any idea of setting to work to 
produce the same effects in the same way, 
but to get general ideas for application accord- 
ing to his own ideas in his own special case. 

From the beginning constant writing — as a 
rule, not for i)ul)lication — is an invaluable aid 
toward securing a good literary style. In liter- 
ary work, as in other kinds of effort, we learn 
by doing. It is well to keep a philosophical 
journal, noting down events, ideas, comments, 
suggestions, every day. The note-book habit 
should be acquired and encouraged. Letter- 
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writing is a great aid in the formation of an 
effective style. The practice of verse-writing 
is invaluable, because experience in writing 
within the limitations of rhyme and meter, coiri- 
pelling a right choice of words and an effective 
collocation of them, tends to the development of 
a rhythmical and snappy style. It is better 
to write humorous verse than to aim at writing 
poetry. Terseness and brevity can be ac- 
quired by practice in condensation — taking a 
newspaper article a column long, for instance, 
and putting the substance of it into two hun- 
dred words. Such practice is invaluable. The 
writer should study the dictionary and the 
hand-books of synonyms, to enlarge his vocabu- 
lary and acquire a habit of fine discrimination 
in the use of words. The study of foreign 



languages helps greatly, especially study of 
those languages from which come many English 
words. The writer, or the would-be writer, 
should write much every day, trying always to 
do his best, to avoid a careless style of expres- 
sion, and to make his work effective. Occa- 
sionally he may produce something in the way 
of original work that will be worth printing. 
If he perseveres, such occasions will be more 
frequent. He will find that writing is a natural 
and easy habit, he will have no difficulty in 
expressing his ideas, and his writing will have 
an individuality that may easily be recognized. 
That is the way to acquire a good literary 
style. 
Boston, Mass. William H, Hills. 



SOME LITERARY AUTOGRAPHS. 



When a boy, in New York, I caught the 
Autograph fever, but it did not linger long. 
Requesting the favors by letter, I formed quite 
a collection of autographs ; but in the many 
years since then they nearly all have been 
given away to those having larger and more 
important collections. These few sentiments 
are transcribed from answers received : — 

Alice Cary, the elder of the Cary sisters, 
sent this beautiful quatrain, signed, that I do 
not find in her published poems : — 

" Where no low thoughts of self intrude, 
Angels adjust our rights ; 
But love that seeks its selfish good 
Dies in its own delights." 

In reply to a question addressed to the 
Quaker Poet, Whittier, as to the pronunciation 
of the title to his popular poem, ** Maud Mul- 
ler," whether he intended it as spelt or, as in 
German, with dots over the u, Miiller, he 
answered : — 

•' I thought I knew, when I wrote the verses, 
but, having been asked the question, I find I 
am certain no longer. So thee may pronounce 
it as thee will." 

Seba Smith, whose wife was "Thy Friend," 
the poetess, Mrs. Elizabeth Oakes Smith, once 



famous himself as the political satirist. Major 
Jack Downing, quoted : — 

"111 fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates and men decay." 

William CuUen Bryant sent, over his signa- 
ture, an autograph copy of a quatrain from 
his poems that will live as long as anything 
else that ever he wrote : — 

" Truth, crushed to earth, will rise again ; 
The unnumbered years of God are hers ; 
While Error, wounded, writhes in pain, 
And dies among her worshippers." 

Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, besides a 
pleasant personal note, wrote this couplet on 
the envelope flap : — 

" If such a trifle is a treasure. 

My autograph I send with pleasure." 

Some years later, when I asked for his kindly 
criticism by letter upon an English translation 
of mine of "The Battle," by Schiller, in 
which I had used **did roam" instead of 
" roams," for the sake of the rhyme, to end a 
couplet, he gave his opinion, using a happy 
phrase, worthy of repetition : — 

"*Did roam ' will never do; it is the mere 
desperation of rhyming necessity." 

Lynn, Mass. George Birdseye, 
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Short, practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for The 
Writer. Readers of the magazine are invited 
to join in making it a medium of mutual help, 
and to contribute to it any ideas that may 
occur to them. The pages of The Writer 
are always open for any one who has anything 
helpful and practical to say. Articles should 
be closely condensed ; the ideal length is 
about 1,000 words. 

*** 

Provided one has any talent at all for writ- 
ing, perseverance and hard work are doubtless 
the most important assistants to success. Miss 
Anne Warner sustains this view in some ad- 
vice she has given to people who want to know 
" how to begin to be an author." Miss Warner 
says: " Here are a few directions, which if ex- 
plicitly followed will prove one talented — or 
the reverse : Write fifty stories, each as good 
as you can possibly do. As fast as they are 



finished submit them (enclosing return envel- 
opes). When they come back, read them care- 
fully over and if possible to improve them do- 
so to the best of your ability. Have a book and 
keep track of where each one goes and send 
each to ten different editors. When the 
fiftieth story has come back the tenth time, if 
not one has been accepted, it is wisest to give 
^up. But if one can persevere to write fifty 
stoHes and to send each out ten times, some 
will be accepted^ 

*** 
The political campaign is fortunately over, 
but speech-makers we have always with us, and 
so suggestions about speech-making always are 
in order. Those who believe that nothing good 
can come out of Tammany will have to admit 
that these suggestions given to Tammany 
" spell-binders " during the McClellan cam- 
paign are pointed, practical, and sensible: — 

A campaign speech is not judged by its length. 

If you must put fire-works into your speech, put them where 
they will light up a solid argument. 

Don't content yourself with amusing your audience ; give 
them at least one wholesome and convincing argument. 

To entertain an audience is all right, but let the entertainment 
be at the expense ot the opposition. 

There is no better way of winning an andience than to illus- 
trate a point by a good story. 

A good story well told makes admirers for the .speaker, but 
when told to illustrate a point makes an impression upon the 
audience and votes for the ticket. 

We should not overestimate our own powers of oratory, but 
should take ourselves into our own confidence, and if we con- 
clude that we can't make an extemporaneous speech that will 
fill the bill, we should not be too self-opinionated to prepare 
and commit our speeches to memory. 

Don't rely for applause on the mere mention of a leader's or a 
prominent candidate's name. Such applause does n't make a 
single vote. 

Don't talk merely : say something. 

When candidates or other speakers are waiting tu l)e heard, 
•' cut it short " and give them a chance. You may be a candi- 
date or " another " speaker yourself some day. 

If you haven't anything to say that will make votes, for 
heaven's sake avoid saying any thing that will lose votes. 

« 

Point and brevity are the prime qualities of 
the successful manuscript. Frederick W. 
Seward said that when he first started in at 
newspaper work Thurlow Weed said to him: 
'* I will give you two rules to begin with. 
First, never write anything without .some defi- 
nite point and purpose; second, when you 
have written something, take your pen and go 
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over it to see how many words and sentences 
you can strike out and how much you will 
thereby improve the article." It was good 
advice; and it is just as good now as it was 
In the days of Thurlow Weed. 

• ** 

Another warning example for the rhetorics 
is the newspaper paragraph which says: — 

Rev. of the senior class at Yale Seminary supplied 

the pulpit at the Congregational Church last Sunday, and the 
-church will now be closed for three weeks for repairs. 

*** 

Subscribers for The Writer will note that 
the addresses of the wrappers of this issue are 
written by hand, with the date of expiration of 
subscription omitted. The explanation is that 
the bindery from which The Writer is mailed 
has been visited by fire, and the type of its 
mailing lists has been destroyed. Remittances 
from subscribers whose subscriptions have 
expired, however, need not be delayed on this 
account. In fact they will be appreciated just 
now rather more than usual. w. h. h. 



THE SCRAP BASKET. 

If I may be allowed to reply to my own ques- 
tion as to the history of the expression "so 
long,*' let me say that it was used by Walt 
Whitman as long ago as 1867. Mrs. Burton 
Harrison makes it used in 1864. 

I should still be obliged for information as 
to its locality and origin, as the conjectures of 
wise men and students are so wide apart. 

Boston, Mass. AftHfte C Clark. 



WRITING FOR DOLLARS- 



Why is there such a decay in our current 
literature? Why does this age, which is pro- 
ducing such volumes, not produce a Dickens, 
a Thackeray, a Shakspere, a Macaulay ? 

There has never been an age in the world 
when there were such volumes of literature 
produced — the market is literally flooded — 
and there was never an age of the world when 
there was such a demand for literature. 
There are more people reading to-day than 
ever before, yet we hear it said daily that this 
author or that author has not written anything 



that will live, and I ask, why.-* To my mind 
there is but one answer — commercialism. 
Authors are writing today for compensation 
and for livelihood. The question with the 
majority of them is not, "Will this live, will it 
elevate humanity.^", but "Will it sell, will 
there be money in it.'*" 

In the classic days of Greece and Rome 
there was no money in literature. Virgil, 
Tacitus, Livy, Homer, and Herodotus did not 
write for money. In the classic days of Eng- 
land her authors did not write for money. O 
for the day when authors will look beyond the 
dollar, and literature will be produced for its 
intrinsic merit! Then, and not until then, 
shall we again have an age of classics, and 
produce a literature that will live and influence 
the cominfj generations and the future civiliza- 



tions. 

Atlanta, Cla. 



Sidney C. Tapp. 



WRITERS OF THE DAY. 



Fred Gilbert Blakeslee, whose story, "The 
Broken Foil, " appeared in the November issue 
of Lippincotfs Magazine^ is the military in- 
structor of the West Middle District School of 
Hartford, Conn. He has made a special study 
of the art of fencing, from a historical stand- 
point, and is the author of a book, "Sword Play 
for Actors, " in which he has adapted the an- 
cient and modern systems of fence so as to meet 
the requirements of the stage. His book has 
won the endorsement of many of the leading 
actors and fencing masters, and is recognized 
as a standard guide for the proper pre.^enta- 
tion of stage combats. Mr. Blakeslee is also 
the author of the articles on "Fencing "and 
" Swords " in the " Encyclopedia Americana," 
and he has written regarding the sword and its 
methods of use for the Theatre^ Pearson's^ 
Leslie's, Health, and other publications. Al- 
though most of his literary work is done in the 
line of special articles, he occasionally writes a 
short story for some magazine or newspaper. 
Most of his stories, like his articles, relate in 
some way to the dexterous use of the sword. 



Margaret Hunt Brisbane, whose poem, 
"With Vou," in the November Cosmopolitan 
Mr. Bailey Millard pronounced a "specimen 
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of perfect verse," is a native of Mississippi, and 
is the wife of Dr. Howard Brisbane, of New 
Orleans, a grandson of Albert Brisbane, one of 
the founders of Brook Farm, and the father of 
Arthur Brisbane of editorial fame. Mrs. Bris- 
bane had poems published in the Vicksburg 
//^r<z/^ before she entered her teens, and the 
New Orleans Times-Democrat has published 
many of her poems and short stories. She has 
also had poems accepted by Scribner^s Maga- 
sine^ the Cosmopolitan^ and Harper's Bazar. 
She is now gathering her poems in book form, 
and she has a volume of short stories almost 
ready for publication. 



Frances Davidge, the author of " The Game 
and the Candle," in the November Smart Set^ 
is a resident of New York, but spends much of 
her time abroad. *' The Game and the Candle " 
was published as a novelette in the Smart Set, 
and has since appeared complete in book form. 
It is a discussion of the modern social condi- 
tions in New York, and develops to an unusual 
solution and ending, its final question being 
whether the disregard of the sacredness of 
human life, in itself, is ever justifiable, and 
the murder committed in its last pages has 
given rise to much disagreement about the 
book. Miss Davidge's former book, "The 
Misfit Crown," dealt with the modern view of 
the divorce question, the scene of the story 
being laid in England and on the continent. 



Winifred M. Kirkland, whose story, "A 
Room-mate Reform Movement," was printed 
in St. Nicholas for November, is a teacher of 
English in Miss Baldwin's School, Bryn Mawr, 
Penn. She is a graduate of Vassar, in the 
class of 1897. Her first story, "An Interview 
with Constance," appeared in the Youth's 
Companion three years ago, and she has since 
had various stories in that paper. In fact, 
most of her work goes to the Companion. In 
December, 1903, the Metropolitan published 
a story by her, entitled " Luella's Love Story," 
and the Atlantic for September, 1904, had a 
humorous essay, " My Clothes." In St. Nicho- 
las for November, 1904, she had a story of 
boarding-school life, called " Little X." The 
humorous essay is the sort of writing that Miss 



Kirkland most enjoys, but she finds a greater 
demand for stories for girls. She says that 
the story of hers that people have liked best 
was " The Bishop and the Baby," which ap- 
peared in the Youth's Companion in January, 
1902. 

Edwin Bateman Morris, whose story, "An 
Overlooked Understudy," was printed in Ap- 
pleton'^s Booklovers Magazine for November, 
was born in Philadelphia, and studied archi- 
tecture at the University of Pennsylvania, from 
which he was graduated in 1904. While at 
the University he was known chiefly for his 
short stories in the Red and Blue, the literary 
sheet of the University, which he edited for a 
couple of years, and for a comic opera which 
he wrote every year for the architectural de- 
partment, and which has now become one of 
the manners and customs of the University. 
Mr. Morris earns his living by being an archi- 
tect, and sa)s he found so much interest and 
color among the members of that profession 
that he simply had to write a little story about 
them. The result was the story which the 
Booklovers Magazine has published, and 
which is, by the way, his only recognized liter- 
ary effort. He believes that there is a great 
field among these interesting people which 
nobody but one of them can explore, and he is 
trying to do it. He is at present engaged 
upon work suggested by them. 



Mary Roberts Rinehart, whose story, "An 
Experiment in Poverty," was printed in the 
American Illustrated Magazine for November, 
was born in Pittsburg, and is the wife of Dr. 
Stanley Marshall Rinehart. Mrs. Rinehart 
has been writing for only two years, and says 
that she began with poems, as she supposes 
every writer does. Although she was quite suc- 
cessful in placing her poetry, the short story 
appeals to her more, and she has sold stories to 
Pearson'' s, Munsey''s, \.\\^ American ///us ft a ted 
Afagazine^ihe IVoman's Home Companioti, the 
Youths Companion, and a number of lesser 
magazines. The January number of the All- 
Story Book will have ihe first installment of a 
serial by her. Mrs. Rinehart says that writing 
is to her a recreation only, as she has not time 
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to work at it seriously, and she adds that she 
would rather base her claim to fame on her three 
t)oys than on any of her literary productions. 



Helen Rowland, whose poem, "When We 
Read the Rubaiyat," was published in the 
October Critic, is the author of "The Digres- 
sions of Polly," a book in which flirtation, 
love, and matrimony are held up to the light 
and turned all the way Vound in a series of 
lovers' dialogues, through which the stor> 
runs. The book was published last spring by 
the Baker & Taylor Company, and is now in 
its fifth edition. The author was born in 
Washington, and has lived there most of her 
life. She was graduated at the Enjerson Col- 
lege of Oratory, Boston, when she was in her 
early teens, and had a strong desire to go on 
the stage. She returned to Washington, 
where she did some successful public reading, 
and she claims that in her heart of hearts she 
still has a secret belief that the stage has lost 
a great actress, while the literary profession 
has gained only a third-rate star. When the 
theatrical passion died out, she returned to 
her former life of pink teas and flirtation with 
such zest that her family lost hope that she 
would ever accomplish anything. Her father's 
death, however, changed all this, and she be- 
came the mainstay of her family through her 
pen. The first article she wrote she sold to 
the Washington Post, and afterward she wrote 
regularly for that paper, and received there 
most of her training. Later she 'became a 
member of the staff of the New York Sunday 
Press, where she wrote fiction, human-nature 
editorials, verse, and fairy stories for grown- 
ups. It was there that she began the " Polly 
Dialogues," into which she put all the obser- 
vations culled from a varied career. "When 
that vein gave out," she says, '' I married Mr. 
Gilbert Claude Lutz, a newspaper illustrator 
of New York — and struck a new one. I be- 
gan writing ' The Honeymoon Conversations,' 
which have been published serially in a syndi- 
cate of newspapers throughout the country, as 
were the * Polly Dialogues.'" Mrs. Lutz lives 
now in her husband's studio, at the top of a 
big old house, where she says they sit by a log 
fire, under a Japanese umbrella, and work 



together. She finds this lots of fun, except 
when her husband gets mad at being turned 
into material, and she objects to being used as 
a model for the latest lady-criminal or runaway 
Juchess. Regarding the verses, "When We 
Read the Rubaiyat," Mrs. Lutz says: "Do 
you want to know why I am not a famous 
poet.^ It is all the fault of Miss Gilder. Those 
verses were sold to the Critic seven years ago. 
At least Miss Gilder accepted them then, and 
promised to print them in a month or two, and 
send a check." During all these years Mrs. 
Lutz says she has never opened her mouth in 
question or protest, but she adds: "Would n't 
a wait like that strangle the poetic passion } " 
It is interesting to note, by the way, that the 
Critic m its announcement for October said: 
/' The October Critic, especially well filled 
with verse, has the unusual luck to possess 
*When We Read the Rubaiyat,' a charming 
open-air poem by Helen Rowland." Mrs. 
Lutz received her first encouragement in verse- 
writing from Life, which bought a poem, 
called "A Modern Play," which was published 
and paid for promptly. The Theater Maga- 
zine published the best verses she ever wrote, 
called "An Old-Time Actor,'.' for which she 
says it never piid a cent, in spite of repeated 
promises. When she was on the New York 
Press. Mrs. Lutz was often consistently called 
upon to write bits of verse at the very last 
minute to fill up short spaces in the make-up, 
and once she says the editors locked her in 
her private room, declaring that they would 
not let her out until she had finished four 
and a half inches of rhyme. The result was 
" Bobby Wants a Wife," which she has always 
regarded as "a very good bit" — for her. 



Edith Tatum, whose story, "Queen of She- 
ba," is printed in Good Housekeeping ior De- 
cember, is Mrs. George H. Tatum, and lives in 
Greenwich, Alabama. She has been writing 
ior only a short lime. " Queen of Sheba, " ac- 
cepted by Good Housekeeping last spring, was 
her fourth attempt at story writing, and her 
first dialect sketch. Since selling the story, 
Mrs. Tatum has placed seven others. She is 
now at work on her first long story, a serial, 
" Brave Hearts and True : A Tale of tKe. C\m\V 
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War, *' written at the special request of the pub- 
lishers of the Guidon, Her first novel is all 
planned, characters, plot, and all, even a few 
scenes written, but she has put it away to de- 
velop until she is better prepared to handle it, 
as she realizes her inexperience and thinks that 
the subject is too good to be spoiled. Mrs. 
Tatum says that she was prepared for very up- 
hill progress and many disappointments, for 
she began at the very bottom — even sending 
out her first manuscripts tightly rolled — but 
she has met with much kindness and consid- 
eration and his received a great deal of help 
from hints in the letters of various editors. 



Henry Tyrrell, the author of the story, *'A 
Tea at Sherry's," in the November Metropoli- 
tan^ is a staff writer on the Metropolitan Sec- 
tion of the New York Sunday Worlds and con-* 
fines himself largely to topics of the theatre. 
He is a regular contributor to the Theatte 
Ma^aiiney and he writes the dramatic reviews 
iox \\\t Forum. "A Tea at Sherry's" is an 
echo of the visit of Count Robert de Montes- 
quiou, the Parisian poet-conferencier, to New 
York two or three years ago. A one-act play of 
Mr. Tyrrell's, " The System of Dr. Tarr," based 
upon the tale by Poe, ran one hundred per- 
formances in New York last season. The De- 
cember Critic has an article on " Provencal 
Troubadours, and the Courts of Love," written 
by Mr. Tyrrell in collaboration with Mme. 
Emma Calvd. 



CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 



The Author and the Publisher — The roy- 
alty plan is a better one for both author and 
publisher, bee luse it eliminates the element of 
chance and makes each one feel that there is 
no unjust appropriation on either side. If the 
author sells for a net amount, and then is able 
to figure that a royalty would have brought 
him more, he never afterward feels quite 
haj)py toward that i)ul)lisher in his heart, and 
if a publisher buys a manuscript outright and 
fails to realize on it what he thinks he should, 
he is more than likely to find a recollection of 
the matter in his mind when he comes to 
dicker for another book by the same man. 
As afi instance of how the matter works, Jack 



London sold outright to the Macmillan Com- 
pany "The Call of the Wild" for less than 
one-tenth what the return to him would have 
been had he waited and taken his royalty of 
ten per cent. Of course the purchase price 
was fixed by comparison with what he had re- 
ceived on royalty from previous books, neither 
he nor any one, excepting, perhaps, the astute 
publishers, foreseeing how widely the book 
would sell. It is a strongly-disputed point 
whether ten per cent, of the profit is all that 
an author ought to ask. It seems a ridicu- 
lously small return at first sight. In his posi- 
tion as creator of the thing, he naturally feels 
that he is entitled to be counted as half, at 
least, in the distribution of the rewards. Fif- 
teen cents out of the dollar and a half that 
each book brings does not seem exactly fair. 
But publishers generally seem to be agreed — 
and in more than one case they have put forth 
the figures to show that they are right — that 
the allowance to the author of this percentage 
for any ordinary circulation obta ned repre- 
sents as near an even division of the profits as 
human ingenuity has been able to devise. 
The explanation is, of course, that the pub- 
lisher does not by any means ^ct a dollar and 
a half for each book sold. That is the retail 
price, and the bookseller receives the look 
from the publisher for ninety cents. The 
author's royally brings this margin down to 
seventy-five, and, allowing a like per cent, as 
publisher's profit, there is only sixty cents per 
copy, at tl>e outside, to pay aM the expense of 
printing, and binding, and advertising, and 
putting out. This experience has shown to 
be about the cost of issue per copy, and for 
any ordinary edition is piobably wholly fair. 
With extraordinary sales, however, the ])rofit 
to the publisher is much greater, and there- 
fore the return allowed the author should be 
more. The fairest contract would be one pro- 
viding for ten per cent, up to a given number 
of copies — say 15,000 — and an additional per 
cent, on all coj^ies sold above that numbei — 
IVijrrefi Chetiey, iti SiDtset Ma<^azipie foj Ao- 
V ember. 

Literary Borrowing. — Many thousands of 
people were astonished when they read "The 
Masqueraders." None of them were half so 
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startled as the author when she found an ar- 
ticle in the Critic for June suggesting the 
possibility of bold literary borrowirg in that 
novel. A singular parallelism between Mrs. 
Thurston's unusual plot and that of a story 
by Mr. Zangwill, entitled *'The Premier and 
the Painter," was pointed out. In fact, the 
main incidents in both stories were shown to 
be identical. Mrs. Thurston admits that she 
was angry when she saw the heading of the 
article. Astonishment of a different kind 
succeeded as the clever novelist perused the 
argument. Her defence is an emphatic denial 
of any knowledge whatsoever concerning Mr. 
ZangwilTs story. Its pre-existence had never 
been called to her attention, even through a 
discussion of the plot in her presence. Her 
emphatic assertion is reinforced by the con- 
sideration that it would be insensate folly for 
a novelist who had already made a success to 
pilfer the plot of a story by a living author. 
The denial is universally accepted in gocd 
faith because it is entirely convincing. 

Similar parallelisms of plots are not uncom- 
mon. A reviewer working steadily finds them 
with such regularity that they attract only his 
passing attention. Sometimes the oddity of 
coincidences in the plots of novels is almost 
beyond comprehension. While the romantic 
novel of the '* cape and sword " variety was in 
vogue general ideas duplicated themselves in 
many books. Perhaps the most peculiar in- 
stance was the simultaneous publication of 
two novels dealing with an authentic plot to 
rescue Charles I. when he was held prisoner 
by the Scottish army. Two principals were 
concerned. An English writer took one of 
these men as the hero and chief mover in the 
plot. An American writer took the other man 
as his hero. Each composed his book in tlie 
form of memoirs. Yet there was absolutely 
no possibility of communication between the 
two romancisls, who were separated by 3.000 
miles of ocean. The g:eneral resemblance of 
the books dealing with 'Move behind the 
throne" in a mythical kingdom or principality 
was commonly discerned by readers and re- 
viewers. 

Another singular instance of parallelism was 
that between Maude Wilder Goodwin's " Head 



of a Hundred," published in 1895, and Mary 
Johnston's "To Have and to Hold," published- 
in i9or. The starting point in both bcoks 
was the arrival in Virginia among the first 
cargo of wives for the colonists of a beautiful 
woman who had fled to escape an unwelcome 
suitor. The developments have much in com- 
mon. Yet it would seem that Miss Johnston 
had no suspicion of the prior use of the inci- 
dent. Somebody has suggested ingeniously 
enough that there is a "literary germ " which 
accounts for these parallelisms. Perhaps by 
the literary germ is meant thought \iaves, 
which are received and registered by several 
sensitive minds and stored for future use. At 
least literary parallelisms are frequent in our 
day of novels innumerable and magazines by 
the score that weigh down bookstall and news- 
stand and engage thousands of pens. 

Charges of plagiarism on account of resem- 
blances are no longer considered tenabJe, not-, 
withstanding the decision of the Chicago 
Court that " Cyrano de Bergerac " was pilfered 
from a ridiculous drami by a resident of the 
Windy City, and the recent decision of a Brit- 
ish jury giving $15,000 damages to a man who 
wrote the " book " of a musical comedy which 
happened to have the same scene as " The 
Cingalee." — Philadelphia Press, 

The Demand for Short Stories — "The 
person who can write good short stories has 
the greatest opportunity open to any class of 
people in the world to-day, both for remunera- 
tion and chance to gain a reputation. He 
does not necessarily have to be one of great 
literary attainments, if he can put a living in- 
terest into what he writes." 

This was the statement of Frederick M. 
Smith, assistant editor of a popular weekly,, 
who is visiting in Worcester, made to a re- 
porter for the Teiet^ram while he was talking 
about the opportunities in the field of story 
writing. Mr. Smith looks af'er short stories 
for his paper, doing special lines of work in 
story writing himself. He receives between 
150 and 200 stories a week, but says the 
larger magazines and papers are short of 
good stories. There is a dearth of good 
short stories, and a crying demand from pub- 
lishers for more, and it makes no difference 
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who the writer is, if the story has interest, he 
will be rewarded, and liberally, too, for his 
effort. 

"I think the field offered the short story 
writer to-day is more attractive than any 
other line of endeavor,'* said Mr. Smith. " It 
has not been long since the magazines of first 
water considered a cent a word rather liberal 
pay for a story. But the demand for reading 
material has so advanced that the larger 
magazines are now fighting for the same 
grade of story at five cents a word or better. 
Not only has the price advanced, but the 
censorship, or rather the standard of excel- 
lence, has changed, and is in favor of the 
writer. It does not require the literary bril- 
liancy today to get stories on the market it 
did ten years ago. 

"The main requirement is that the, story 
must have interest. It must tell something 
and telj it in a pleasing manner. The first 
sentence even must interest. Sluggish sto- 
ries are not wanted by the reader, and the 
publisher is catering to the reader. He wants 
only what pleases his readers. 

"The society story is a great favorite now. 
It is natural that people like to read some- 
thing different from their own experiences 
when it is well told. Ordinaiy readers like, 
therefore, to read of the doings of royalty, 
the four hundred, the exclusive few who 
are regarded in the public mind as the 
makers of society. It takes them away from 
their own plane, and gives them enjoyment 
which they could not find in anything dealing 
with their own life experiences, no matter how 
well told such a story might be. It is the 
difference they like. 

*' Outdoor stories are popular. People like 
to read of the experiences of field and wood. 
There is something about the atmosphere 
which they seem to demand in those stories. 
Such stories are readily taken by pub- 
lishers. With the outdoor stories there is a 
new feature which affords good opportunity 
for the writer. The magazines to day have a 
great liking for pictures which will help 
tell the story. A picture which is well 
used is as good as copy for the maga- 
zine. It must be a picture that is well 



selected for the story. A person may take 
many pictures to illustrate his story, but 
which would offer no special interest, while 
another person writing the same story 
would take one or two pictures, but well 
selected, that will double the interest of the 
article. 

" Detective stories of the new school are in 
great demand. I do not mean the Old Sleuth 
or Captain Carter, or any of that class, where 
the chief element in the story is bluster, blood,, 
and thunder, and killing of the characters in 
rapid succession, till none are left to tell the 
story. It is the detective story where the 
chief element is the mental side, which carries 
out the well organized development of an in- 
tricate and exciting plot, a story of situations, 
and thrilling and reasonable, not made grue- 
some and uncanny by constant catastrophe, giv- 
ing a touch of romance mingled with comedy. 
Detective stories of that class are to-day wel- 
comed by the reader, and hence are wanted 
by the publishers. They are on a much 
higher plane than the old-school detective 
stories and such are not objectionable for 
children. 

" There is a wrong conception among many 
people about the way the publishers handle 
stories offered them. It seems to be a preva- 
lent notion that copy is oftentimes not read 
because the writer happened to be some per- 
son not known to the publisher. That is a 
serious mistake. It is not a question with the 
publisher who wrote the story. It would be 
treated just the same in most cases if there 
were nothing known as to the writer. It would 
not be fair to say that Kipling or Hall Caine 
or that class of men would not now receive 
prompter attention because of their s'gnature,. 
as people demanded their work, but an article 
which has the merit in it gets attention, and i£ 
the merit is sufficient it gets the writer the pay 
for it. 

*' The field of contributors is so small pub- 
lishers cannot afford to wait for men with 
established reputation. They are willing and 
anxious to help men gain reputations as 
writers if they show ability. Large publishers 
gladly develop new talent if brilliant. They 
want it. 
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*' The cheap popular magazines play an im- 
portant part in the education of the masses of 
readers. They furnish a sort of primary de- 
partment, which graduates the reader to the 
higher priced and better edited magazine. I 
talked with a representative of one of the 
great magazines of the country a few days ago, 
who told me that the cheaper magazines do 
not really compete with the highergrades at all, 
but rather help their business. They make, he 
said, new readers every year. They teach the 
people to read current publications, and soon 
they begin to want better thought. They 
naturally turn to the higher literary publica- 
tions. 

•* I wish to emphasize the fact that a good 
business story is just now about the right 
thing. A story dealing with the rise to fortune 
or fame of some well known character makes a 
big hit. The seriesof stories which was printed 
in a magazine not long since, which told the his- 
tory of a number of the captains of industry, is 
of a most popular class of story. It offers not 
alone interesting reading, but it gives the 
young reader concrete examples of the pos- 
sibilities of life. Such things are quickly 
taken by publishers. 

" If I were giving, briefly, the requirements 
of the present-day story, I should say a story 
of a good deal of action, with some good ele- 
ments of adventure over which is spread a 
sauce of love. This sort of a story, told well, 
not too long, will pay, and there will be no 
trouble in disposing of it." 

Asked what he thought of newspaper work 
as a training school for magazine writers, Mr. 
Smith said : *' Many of the greatest magazine 
writers and editors to-day started as news- 
paper reporters. The newspaper education 
is certainly desirable for any line of life work, 
specially story-writing." — WorcesterTeUj^i am. 

Successful Playwriting. — Are the profits 
of successful playwriting so great as they 
seem? Is the author of a play which simul- 
taneously is being performed on three conti- 
nents to be looked upon in the same light as 
the discoverer of a rich gold mine ? The an- 
swer to the first question is no, and to the sec- 
ond question it is yes; for the man who discov- 
ers the mine and he who exploits it are gener- 



ally not the same. The author has staked his 
time and the minager has stakrd his money; 
the author is the discoverer and the manager 
is the exploiter, and the exploiter's money 
always commands the greater part of the re- 
turns. Nevertheless, the returns to the author 
are very large, set off against the time some 
single play has taken him in the writing. But 
how much experience has he generally had to 
acquire before he has been able to achieve his 
sujcess? Ten years of fruitless effort is the 
average lot of the playwrig'it before he finds 
himself with a reputation ; ten years in which 
with one play after another he batters at the 
doors of the managers. There are exceptions, 
and notable ones, but most of the solid 
achievement is based on such a foundation of 
timi aid uatiring effort. — Cheater Bailey Fer- 
ndld^ in Sunset Magazine, 
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The Commkkcialization ok Litera tlke. Henry Holt. 
Atiavtic (38 c.) for November. 

En(;hsh as She Is VVroie. Contributors' Club. Atlantic 
(jcS c.) for November. 

Mr. Torrkncr's Metrical Art. Contributors' Club, 
Atlantic ii^ c.) for November. 

The Modern Novel and the Modern Play. Hrandei 
Matthews. North .-i^jufrican Revieiv (53 c.) for November. 

Hai NTS oi- Jack London. Illustrated. Ninetta Eames. 
Cosmopolitan (13 c.) for December. 

The Author and the I'uhlisher. Warren Cheney. 
Sunset (13 c.) for November. 

O^i'NT 'i'oLsiov. With portraits. Strand (13 c.) for 
November. 

The Makin<; of the Modern Newsi-aj'er. Alfred 
Charles William H.irmsworth. World To-day (13 c.) for 
December. 

Some Heroines of Sh.\kesim:are. uy Their 1mi'er>ona- 
ToKs. — Jui.iEr. Illustrated. Eleanor Robson. Delifteator 
( tS c.) for Dcceml^er. 

Thr Verse oi i he Fi icre. C. Cro/at Converse. Open 
Court (13 c.) tor Dctcnibcr. 

Amatei K Pi iiLi>HER>. Hook'seller (Chicago) (13 c.) for 
Septeinl)cr-( )ct<jber. 

Wallace Irwin. With portrait. Randall Blackshaw. 
Critic (zS c.) for November. 

Neu ( »RLFANs IN FicTioN. Illustrated. W. S. Harwood. 
Critic (28 c.) for November. 
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A Concord N(»tr-B(m>k. V. — Thoreau and Ellery Chan- 
ning. F. B. Sanborn. Critic (28 c.) for November, 

The JoYoi'sNKss of Bik)Ks. Charles S. Brooks. Critic 
(28 c.) for NovemlHjr. 

Wi)\iE>^'.s Clothes in Men's Books. Myrtle Keed. 
Critic (28 c ) for November. 

A Perniciois Way of Paving Ai'THoks. I'xlward Car- 
Hie Litsey. Editor's Clearing Hou.se, Critic (28 c.) for No- 
vember. 

The Popii-AKiTY OF Bf.rnaku Shaw. Illustrated. Lionel 
Strachey. Critic ^28 c.) for November. 

On Style. Charles Marriott. .,^i////<7r (I-iindon) (18 c) for 
November. 

The Man Who Woild Write. Walter M. (iallichan. 
A Mthor {"LonAow) (18 c.) for Noveml>er. 

The LiTKRATiKH OF Ai"^TKALiA. R. M. Pracd. Author 
(London) f 18 c.) ft)r November. 

** LiTKRATVRK " IN AovKRTisKMBNTs. Vht Autkor (Lon- 
don) (18 c.) for December. 

Some Canadian Writers. L — Poetry. Bernard Mc- 
Evoy. The Author (London) (18 c.) for December. 

Property in a " Nom ub Pi.imk.'' Counsel's Opinion. 
W.Oliver Hodge.s. 7'A^w4«/A<>r(lA)ndon)(i8c.) for December. 

With Rossetti in London. Yone Noguchi. Sational 
Magazine (13 c.) for November. 

Wine a.sd the Poets. A critical study <»f the poets' devo- 
tion to the go<l of wine. John Madden, M. D. Reprinted 
from the Quarterly Journal of Inebriety in tlie Southern 
California Practitioner (13 c.) for November. 

The Posithin of Press Photckiraimiy. Reprioted from 
British Journal of Photography in the Pro/essiotuil and Ama- 
teur Photographer (\i c.) for November. 

Why Manis( kii'Ts Akf. Rf.jf.cikd. James C. Bradshaw. 
/Aw to ft'rite(i,\ c.) for OcUilier. 

TiioiJiHT and Sitixh. j. A. Dewe. /C(lucatit>fi {\}^ c.) 
for Novemlier. 

'rH«»MA> Nm>"n Paui— IMF Man. Illusiraiwl. Vivian 
M. Moses. Publii Opinion (13 c; for N<»vcmbiT 11. 

LiiJKAKV .Sn DiF*. IN I5i A» K AM) Wiiiii:. With por- 
traits of Harvey .1. O'HiKKins, J«'M!|i]i C. Liiunln, Myrn 
Kelly .and Holmaii Day. J'uNic ( >/////>»»/ i \ ( .)for N«)veinher 1 1 . 

Till-. WoKi i»'> (Ikiau-^i Mam I Ai II ki k of Mm.o. 
I»KAMA>> ('rhi'(Kli)U' Kuimr). With portrait. D. K. St. 
Clair. /'«/V/i f >/////<"// (n «.) t<»r NuvciuIut i*< 

WRiiih>> <>i I'l \N-. I.li/al>tlh Marluiiy. S.rturdtty 
p.:, iitttt: Post I s c.> for N..\fiii!.ir j^. 

Till Lai>\ ■■! im TwisKii AM» III! 'I'j.AW (KatcDoug- 
lasWiyjiin;. Illiisti.itcil. Ailcli' M.iric Mi.inn. <\'fit:>cg,t- 
tiotiailst (I ; «..) t<ir Ni)vrnil.(i i'^. 

LiiiKXKN I'l i.'-i'N \i 1 1 ii.>. r.dith Wii.iiion. M.uiri<»- 
Hiwli-tt. May >ini l.tir. < illicit K. Clu -^ttMni. (iior^it- Beinan.1 
Sh.iw. .111(1 Kivh.uii W.iisMi) i;i!ih'r. ( 'v.'.'.-.-^ (u»-) t"r N'>- 
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M 1.) . i::i St, ,i..l K. 1». l\.NM".rml. / >.v .'.■■.■,■-(■.' I. ; I.) t..r 
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MiWS AND NUTHS. 

••\'i;M'int 1 Lirjicr '* i.s Ht-nry Austin Adams. 
y\r. .Aiams no.v lives in Scalllc. 



The Bachelor Magazine (New York)isa 
new periodical devoted entirely to the inter- 
ests of men. Stories, verses, descriptive arti- 
cles, and half-tone illustrations will be used, 
and space will also be devoted to yachtings 
automobiling, golf, and other sports. Reed 
Carradine is the editor. 

A collection of the letters of the late Laf- 
cadio Hearn will be published by Houghton, 
Mifflin, & Company. The collection will be 
edited by Ferris Greenslet, with the collabora- 
tion of Mrs. Hearn and Basil Hall Chamberlain,, 
the literary executor, and will contain a bio- 
graphical outline. 

The Mother's Magazine is a new monthly 
magazine, published by the David C. Cook 
Company, of Chicago. 

The editorial offices of Floral Life have 
been moved from Springfield, Ohio, to New 
York city. D. J. Thomas is the editor of the 
magazine. 

The January issue of Country Life in 
America will mark the consolidation of the 
Country Calendar and Country Life in Amer^ 
ica. 

The Era Magazine^oi Deposit, N. Y., has 
discontinued publication. 

The IVofnans Home Companion is to be 
enlarged, and new departments and special 
features will be added. 

The John Lane Company, the Hodlcy Head, 
is the full name of the incorporated publish- 
ing house in New York, formerly the Ameri- 
can branch of the Knj^lish house. Rutger 
Hleecker Jewett, the vice-i>resi(lent of the new 
company, is the mmaji^ing director. Asso- 
ciated with liim on the board of directors are 
Spencer Trask, Robert \V. I )e Forest, and 
Acosta Nichols. The iu*vv comi)any will fol- 
low the general style of publications already 
associated witli the name of tlie iJodlev Head, 
and plans to extend and I'loaden the scope of 
the Intt'y nationid Studio. 

The AV7/' York Independent offers a prize 
of twenty-five dollars for the best (over design 
ada|)ted for its special monthly numbers in 
190^). Designs must be suitable for printing 
in one color. 



•SOME LITERARY AUTOGRAPHS." acoigt Birdacy* 

* GETTING A GOOD STYLE" WiUiam H. Hills 

WRITING FOR DOLLARS. Sidaey C T«ini 
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